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h Annual 
ites from States, re} 
s, and members of the American Social Science Association, 
d in charitable work met, in 1878, at Cincinnati. The place 

m ing was determined, as it has been since the Conference first o1 
zed in 1874, at New York, by the fact that the Social Science Asso 
ition was to hold its General Meeting at the same place and time Phe 
VE | Conferences have met theref ,at New York in May, 1874; at 

Detroit in May, 1875; at Saratoga twice, in September, 1876 and 1877 


May, 1878, at Cincinnati. By virtue of the authority given by 


Conference of 1878, the meeting for 1879 has been called at Chicago, 
commencing on the second Tuesday of June. As it is not probable that 
American Social Science Association will meet at that time and place, 
he next sessions of the Conference will naturally be held by themselves, 
li 


d will continue for a day or two longer than usual. The Standing 
Committees mentioned on pages 7, 8, will then report, to delegates sent 

nly from varicus parts of the United States, but as we hope from 
( da; the public and private charities of that Dominion having been 
ited by the Cincinnati Conference, on motion of Mr. H. W. Lord of 
Michigan, to participate in the next Conference. 

In the following report of the Proceedings at Cincinnati, several 
omissions oecur. The most important of these is the omission of Mr. 
Lord’s Report on ** The Work of the Year 1877-5,” which, by an over- 
t of the stenographer, was not taken down from his lips, and could 
t therefore be written out. Many of the facts stated by him, how- 

ver, now appear in the reports from the several States. No accurate 
report was made of the remarks of Dr. Hoyt concerning the lamented 
death of Mr. J. V. L. Pruyn of Albany, and Mr. Turopore Rooseve.t 
of New York, — two prominent and honored members of the Conference 
past years. To supply this omission the Secretaries’ have ventured 
include here the remarks made in the General Meeting of the Social 
Science Association on Mr. RoosEvEut and Mr. Pruyn ly the Secretary, 


. SANBORN. 
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**T cannot leave this topic without pausing for a moment to p 


tribute of our Association to' one of its Life Members, lately de: 
who was also for years connected, in many ways, with the pul 
private charities of the great State of New York and its metropolitai 
THropore Rooseveir, who took so active a part in our last two 

ings at Saratoga, and who was then one of the most enervetie mer 

of the New York State Board of Charities, died in February last, 
midst of his labors for the good of mankind, and especially of tho 
favored than himself with the gifts of fortune and the opportunitir 
culture. He was borne to his grave amid the tears of companions and 
kindred, and followed from far and near by the mourning and the bk 
ing of thousands whose hard lot in life he had sought to cheer and \ 
sole. * The Incas of Peru,’ said Dryden, ‘above all their other tit 
esteemed that the highest which ealled them Lovers of the Poor, a1 
more glorious than the J’e/ix, Pius, and Augustus of the Roman em 
rors.” For an intrepid courage, he adds, though a princely quality 
at best but a holiday kind of virtue, to be seldom exercised, and 
but in cases of necessity; but affability, mildness, tenderness, and a 
which [ would fain bring back to its original signification of virtur 
mean good-nature,— are of daily use; they are the bread of maul 
and the staff of life.’ Courage and good-nature were both consi 
in THropore Roosevecr, and along with them another excellent qi 
ity, — rare good sense. + He seems to me,’ says George William Curtis 
‘to have had the convictions of a reformer, with the courtesy, cow 
and omnipresent tact of the gentleman. He was neither spoiled by 
fortune, nor soured by zeal, and his death therefore diminishes the actu 
moral force of the community. Mr. RoosrveLtT was one of thos 
who are always in the minds of statesmen when great public trust 
created, to be administered by the best citizens upon the highest | 
ciples.’ May his example inspire us to lives as unselfish as his own! 

‘‘Another member of this Association, among those who ha 
since our last Meeting, deserves a passing tribute, — Mr. Pruyn of 
bany, who was with us at Saratoga in 1877.) Mr. Pruyn’s memory will 
be recalled in the Conference of Charities over which he last year pr 
sided, in the absence of the governor of New York. Ie had been 
years the president of the New York State Board of Charities, and in 
that capacity presided at the opening session of the first Conferenc 
in May, 1874. His interest in such work was sincere; his prudence 
his experience were great.’’ 

The Conference voted that notice of the death of these gentlemen 
should be entered on its records. It also passed, on May 21, the follow 
ing vote in regard to an absent member of the Conference: 

‘¢ Whereas, The Reverend Fred. H. Wines, secretary of the State 
Commissioners of Publie Charities of the State of Illinois, has been 
pointed by the Governor, under a joint resolution of the General Assem 
bly, a Commissioner to represent the State at the International Pri 
Congress to be held at Stockholm in August next; and 
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PROCEEDINGS 


VIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES, 


Hretp at Cincinnati, May 21-28, 


lie new and spacious Music Hall of Cincinnati was placed at 
e disposal of the American Social Science Association, and the 
f the Conference opened there. The first session began 

n A.M., on the 21st of May. 
he Conference was called to order by one of the Secretaries, 
Mr. H. W. Lord, of Michigan, who announced that Gov. Bishop 
of Ohio was present, and would preside. Hon. R. M. Bisuor 


then took the chair, and spoke as follows : 


OPENING ADDRESS OF GOY. BISHOP. 
ief magistrate of the State of Ohio, it affords m« 

gentlemen, to welcome you to our chief city, 
| for the hospitality of its citizens, for the enterprise of its 
siness men, and for the broad and generous culture which makes 
ntellectual, social, and religious progress. I bid you doubly 
ome to this city, because you will find here a warm and hearty 
ithy with the purposes of your Conference, and also a liberal 
rstanding of the subjects which will come before your body 
for discussion; and this fact, I trust, will contribute somethine 
towards making your meeting here a pleasure to you, as well as 

profitable to the people whose honored guests you are. 
And what I have said of Cincinnati, I can, I think, with equal 
iety, say of the whole Commonwealth which I have the honor 
to represent. I am proud to know that Ohio is justly distinguished 


for her public charities and for her earnest efforts to deal wisely 
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with the evils of pauperism, crime, and insanity. Ile 


hearty greeting to you, on this occasion, is only an express 


interest in what, with her people, is already a profound cony 

It is not necessary, nor wit 1t be expected of me, that I s 
go into a detailed account of our State work. For such j 
tion as you may desire in reference to this matter, 1 would res; 
fully refer you to the very able Report of the Board of s 
Charities, which was made to the General Assembly of Oh 
the year 1877. This Report abundantly shows that our Stat 
fully alive to the importance of the great questions which you hay 
convened to consider. With an annual expenditure of two m 
of dollars in support of public charities, and bearing the burd 
which this expenditure imposes without complaint, our peopl 
a right to be heard on the matters you represent ; and, when I | 
you that they bid you a hearty welcome to their State, it is 
feeble expression of their interest in a conference which promises 
so much for the cause of humanity. 


Ilence this kindly greeting does not arise simply from the ge 
ous disposition and cordial hospitality of our citizens, but la 
from the character of the mission you represent. You are 
not only in the interest of charity, — the noblest of all virtu 
but you are here also in the interest of a wise, discriminati 
policy in the bestowal of charity. Your purpose is to unite scien 
with love; to vindicate human sympathy at the bar of edu 
reason ; to make religion and political economy co-operants in 
wleviation of human suffering. In other words, it is your aim | 
do more than simply stimulate charity on behalf of those who : 
already in distress. You strike at the root of the matter, and seek 
to devise ways and means by which many of the causes of suit 
may be removed, and thus practically illustrate the old prov 
‘¢ An ounce of prevention is better than a pound of cure.”’ 

And when was there ever a more propitious time than the pres- 
ent for pushing vigorously the objects of your respective organiza- 
tions? I need not tell you that ours is a remarkable age. \W 
would have been regarded as an extravagant characterization o! 
any past epoch, would, when applied to the present, be little 
than a stale platitude. In fact, language can no longer express 
the marvellous achievements of the human intellect in exploring 
the great realms of nature. Within the last hundred years th 
most wonderful progress has been made in what are called 
physical sciences. Discovery has followed discovery with such 
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First, Let all your conclusions be based upon the general 
that, when wisely managed, public charities are a benefit t 
people who contribute to them; that they are educators of 
publie conscience and heart ; and that, therefore, their maint 
at the public expense exemplifies the highest statesmanship 
most commendable prudence, as well as the noblest and m: 
secrated benevolence. Hence, in the construction of a pol 
the formation and management of charitable institutions, wi 
never lose sight of the fact that ** it is more blessed to giv 
to receive,’’ and that therefore all our benefactions will return y 
blessings on our own heads. 

Second, Be careful in all that you do to provide for cultivat 
self-respect in those who are the recipients of your charity. 
reformatories it may not be possible always to restore lost n 
hood. But this cannot be even partially done except by devel 
in the criminal or beneficiary the consciousness that son 
cares for him, and that your charity is not a thing to degrade, 
to elevate him, and teach him how to again feel strong 
conscious self-respect; this I regard as a vital matter. T 
mates of charitable institutions are too frequently imposed upo 
this respect, and the consequence is, the very charity that hel) 
often becomes a heavy burden for them to bear. As the h 
art is to conceal art, so is the noblest charity that whicl) conceals 
the hand that bestows it. 

But I must not detain you longe 
purposes, and, as I have confidence in your ability to meet all | 
matters wisely, I will close what I have to say by heartily 
you great success in your noble and benevolent work. 


r. You are here for practica 
i 


On motion of Dr. Hoyt, an invitation was extended to delega 
from all kindred boards and associations, including the officers 
charged with the duty of caring for the poor, and the offic 
institutions for the care of the insane, who might be present, 
take part in the deliberations of the Conference, and to give | 
names to the Secretaries for publication in the Proceedings. 

On motion, Rev. A. G. Byers of Ohio, Rev. J. L. Milligan ot 
Pennsylvania, and F. B. Sanborn of Massachusetts, were 
pointed Secretaries. 


)) 


The following Business Committee was then appointed to ! 


REPORT OF BUSINESS COMMITTER., 


idunee on this Conference, tl 


e order of business, and the 


Committees for next year : Dr... 8. lloyt of New York, 


inborn of Massachusetts, Dr. Job Kenyon of Rhode Island, 


Putnam of Michigan, George S. Robinson of Illinois, and 


Brinkerhotl of Ohio. ‘This Committee, after due delibera 


le the following report 


REPORT * BUSINESS COMMITTEE, 
present in the United & 
vith the general oversight 
t. ‘These boards, named 
Massachusetts Board of State Charities, establishe 
New York State Board of Charities, established in 


Ohio Board of State Charities, established in L867; 


Rhode Island Board of State 
Ve 

Pennsylvania Board of Commissi 
‘cy 

[llinois Board of State Commissio1 of Public 

LSao). 

Wisconsin State Board of Charities and Reform, e 

he 


' 
\ 


Michigan Board of State Commissioners for the Supervision of 

iper, and Reformatory Institutions, established in 1871. 
onnecticut State Board of Charities, established in 
organization has existed as a State Board 

Commissioners of Emigration. 


ent oflicers and members of the Stat 
MASSACHUSI ‘ erm of 


M.D., Lowell, Chairman: Charles F. Donnetiy, Boston 

ston: S. C. Wrightington, F: River, General Agent; 

Andrews, Boston, Secretary. (Two vacancies exist in this Board, | 
tirement of Mr. F. B. Sanborn and the death of Mr. Edward Kar 


ry 


NEW YORK. Term of Office, Eight Year 


William P. Letehworth, Buffalo, President Mrs. C. R. Lowell, No, 120 
rtieth Street, New York: Edward C. Donnelly, Manhattanville, 
ork; Ripley Ropes, No. 40 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn; Harvey G, 
Poughkeepsie; Samuel F. Miller, Franklin, Delaware County; 
W. Foster, Potsdam, St. Lawrence County; Martin B. Anderson, 
r; John C, Devereux, Utica, Vice-President. Er-officio member 
utenant-Governor, Secretary of State, Comptroller, and Attorney 
Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, Albany, ‘ret ; James O, Fannin 
Assistant Secretary. 
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OHIO. (Term of Office, Three Years.) 


R. M. Bishop, Governor, President, ex-officio; John W. Andrews, C 
bus; R. Brinkerhoff, Mansfield; Joseph Perkins, Cleveland: Carl B 
New Bremen; Murray Shipley, Cincinnati; Rev. A. G. Byers, See: 
Columbus. 

RHODE ISLAND. (Term of Office, Six Years. 

George I, Chace, Providence, Chairman; William W. Chapin, Pr 
dence, Secretary; James M. Pendleton, Westerly; Thomas Coggeshall, 
port: William H. Hopkins, Providence; Job Kenyon, River Point: 
B. Smith, Barrington; Alfred B. Chadsey, Wickford; Stephen R. \W 
Providence. 

PENNSYLVANIA. (Term of Office, Five Years. 

G. Dawson Coleman, Lebanon County, President; Heister Clymer 
County; William Bakewell, Pittsburg; A. C. Noyes, Clinton ¢ 
George Bullock, Montgomery County; Francis Wells, Philadelphia: M 
H. Dickinson, Philadelphia; Diller Luther, M.D., Reading, Secretary 
drew J. Ourt, M.D., Philadelphia, Statistician. 


ILLINOIS. (Term of Office, Five Years 


G. S. Robinson, Syeamore, President; J. C. Corbus, Mendota; 
Gould, Moline; J. N. MeCord, Vandalia; W. A. Grimshaw, Pittsfield: 
Fred. H. Wines, Springfield, Secretary. 


WISCONSIN. (Term of Office, Five Years. 


Andrew E. Elmore, Fort Howard, President; William W. Reed, 
Jefferson, Vice-President; Hiram H. Giles, Madison; Rev. H.C. 1 
Janesville; Charles H. Haskins, Milwaukee; Theodore D. Kanouse, 
tary. 

MICHIGAN. (Term of Office, Six Years.) 

Charles I. Walker, Detroit, Chairman; Charles M. Croswell, Gov: 
officio member, Adrian; M. 8. Crosby, Grand Rapids; Uzziel Putnam, ! 
kagon; Rt. Rev. George O. Gillespie, Grand Rapids; Henry W. | 
Detroit, Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT. (Term of Office, Five Years.) 


Benjamin Stark, New London, Chairman; Samuel F. Jones, Hartt 
Dr. H. W. Buel, Litchfield; Mrs. Jennie P. Hoyt, Stamford; and Miss Luc) 
Alsop, Middletown. 


Six of these State Boards of Charities are represented in the Confer 
as follows:— 


Massachusetts, by Dr. Allen, and Hon. Moses Kimball. 

New York, by Mr. W. P. Letchworth, and Dr. Hoyt. 

Rhode Island, by Dr. Job Kenyon. 

Ohio, by His Excellency Gov. Bishop, President; John W. And 
Murray Shipley, Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, and Rev. A. G. Byers, Secretary. 

Michigan, by Uzziel Putnam, and Henry W. Lord, Secretary. 

Illinois, by George S. Robinson, President. 


REPORT OF BUSINESS COMMITTEE. 


ites representing States, kindre 


uso present, as follows :— 
Tatkins, Davenport, Io., repre 
II. Callender, Nashville, Tenn., 
le] 


D. Wright, Reading, Mass., « 


J. L. Milligan, Allegheny City, P 


ivy of Pennsylvania. 
Francis Wayland, New Haven, ¢ 


Sanborn, Coneord, Mas Bis Secret 


of the American Social Science 


ition. 


F. Coffin, Richmond, Ind. 


Louisa R. Wardner, Superintender 


Merrick, President Board 


John Davis, Cincinnat im. 
un-Methodist 


ident of th Orphan Asylum, 


thweiler, Pres 
the Cineinnati Beth 


Superintendent of 
Cincinnati, O 


’ 


ee Hoyt, editor “Western Christian Advocate,’ 


B. Andrews, Lancaster, O. 
. D. Peasely, Superintendent of Schools 
hn Davis, Cincinnati, O. 


A. Reamy, Cincinnati, O 


T. Moore, Cincinnati, O. 
ve R. R. Willing, Cincinnati, O 
n. Joseph F, Wright, Cincinnati, O 
we Wright, Boston, Mass. 
C. H. Dall, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. J. M. Walden, Cincinnati, O 
Rev. L. Allinger, Cincinnati, O. 
Kev. P. P. Pratt, Portsmouth, O. 


session of the Conference, the Business Committee 
ted that there should be eight standing committees appointed 


Conference, in ly, committees on 


1879, namel 
o. 


ort to the next 


2. Public Buildings for the Dependent Classes, 


l. Insanity, 
Dependent and Delinquent Children, 4. Disci- 
Charities, 7. The 


Penal and Prison 

5. Statistics, 6. Medical Prevention of 

uiperism, 8. Legislation. It was voted to constitute these com 

ttees as follows: — 

. INSANITY. — Dr. Pliny Earle, Northampton, Mass.; Dr. W. W. Reed, 

ferson, Wis.; Henry W. Lord, Detroit, Mich.; Rev. F. H. Wines, Spring 
lil.; Dr. J. P. Bancroft, Concord, N.H.; Dr. J. A. Reed, Dixmont, 
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2. PuBLICc BUILDINGS FOR THE DEPENDENT CLASSEs. — F. B. San! 
Concord, Mass.; R. Brinkerhoff, Mansfield, O.; G. S. Robinson, Syea 
Ill.; Edward C. Donnelly, New York, N.Y.; Dr. A. J. Ourt, Philadelphia, 
Penn.; Rev. Aug. Woodbury, Providence, R.I.; C. S. Watkins, Davenport, 
Io.; Rt. Rev. George D. Gillespie, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

3. DEPENDENT AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN. — William P. Letchw 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Mrs. William P. Lynde, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. L. C, | 
ner, Cairo, Ill.; Murray Shipley, Cincinnati, O.; Mrs. Clara T. Leonard 
Springfield, O.; Charles F, Coffin, Richmond, Ind.; * Mrs. H. C. Dickins 
Robert D. MeGonigle, Allegheny City, Penn. 

4. PENAL AND Prison DiscipLine, — A. J. Elmore, Fort Howard, WW 
tev. J. L. Milligan, Allegheny City, Penn.; Thomas 8. Wilkinson, Balti 
more, Md.; Rev. A. G. Byers, Columbus, O.; Dr. Elisha Harris, New York 
N.Y.; Albert Clark, St. Albans, Vt.; R. J. MeClaughry, Joliet, Ll. 

5. Sratistics. — Carroll D. Wright, Boston, Mass.; James O. Fanning 
Albany, N.Y.; William A. Grimshaw, Pittsfield, Hl.; Dr. FE. M. Sn 
Providence, R.I.; C. D. Randall, Coldwater, Mich. 

6. MEDICAL CHARITIES. — Dr. P. S. Conner, Cincinnati, 0.; Dr. J, N 
McCord, Vandalia, Ill.; Dr. Harvey Jewett, Canandaigua, N.Y.; Dr. Charles 
P. Putnam, Boston, Mass.; Dr. Charles E. Cadwalader, Philadelphia, Pen 

7. COMMITTEE ON THE PREVENTION OF PAUPERISM: — 

Henry E. Pellew, New York, 

Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, Albany, New York 

Mrs. C. S. Lowell, New York, ‘. ” 

George E, McGonegal, Rochester, 

Uzziel Putnam, Pokagon, L are aze 

Mrs. Morse Stewart, Detroit, § Michigan. 
Moses Kimball, Boston, 

George S. Hale, Boston, Massachusetts. 
*H. B. Wheelwright, Newburyport, 

George I. Chace, Providence, 

Dr. Job Kenyon, Providence, ¢ Rhode Island. 
Thomas Coggshall, Newport, 

Francis Wayland, New Haven, Connecticut. 


John W. Andrews, Columbus, 
J. K. Rukenbrod, Salem, Ohio. 
Robert W. Steele, Dayton, \ 


Dr. J. C. Corbus, Mendota be 
J. M. Gould, Moline, ‘ Illinois. 


C. 8S. Watkins, Davenport, ) 
John S. Woolson, Mount Pleasant, ‘ Towa. 
Dr. A. Reynolds, Independence, 


John Hutchings, Lawrence, | ;- 
F. W. Giles, Topeka, ¢ Hanens. 


Charles F, Coffin, Richmond, Indiana. 
Dr. John H. Callender, Nashville, 
1 


Tennessee. 


Dr. Diller Luther, Reading, ) 
' Pennsylvania. 


1 Dashes indicate vacancies to be filled. 
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ATION. — Rev. A. G. Byers, Rev. J. L. Milligan, 


LEGISI 
Conference,! 


— the three Secretaries of the 


REPORTS FROM THE STATES REPRESENTED. 
ten States represented in the Conference then made Reports 
e charitable work therein, as follows, — Illinois by Mr. Robin- 


Indiana by Mr. 
rl F. Coflin, Pennsylvania by Mr. Milligan, New York by 


Iloyt, Connecticut by Prof. Wayland, Rhode Island by Dr. 
len, and Michigan by Mr. Lord. 


Ohio by Mr. Byers, lowa by Mr. Watkins, 


yon, Massachusetts by Dr. Al 
‘ir authors, are the follow- 


Reports, as since revised by the 


ILLINOIS.—— BY MR. ROBINSON. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — The condition of attnairs 
the State charitable institutions of Illinois remains much 
when report thereof was made to the last Conference 
McCord. The legislature of our State meets biennially 


on was had last winter, and there is therefore 


Neither has there been any change in the member- 


no new leg 


to report. 
f our Board. 

‘he financial supervision of the institutions subject to inspection 

the Board is, perhaps, more thorough in II is than in any 


State of the Union. ‘This work is done in our oflice, where 
plete set of books is kept, upon which every 


The original bills are filed with 


1 


bill and voucher 

» institutions is entered. 

every bill is examined, the exact condition of the institutions 

s shown every quarter, and a statement is furnished to the press 
Under this system we are able to report a steady 
Not a 


he 


ie) publication. 
provement in their financial management and condition. 
‘has passed for some time without a perceptible gain in t 


of diminished expenditure, relatively both to income and to 
the number cared for. 
The number of inmates reported 


April 1, 1878, was 2,640, or 


avo, an increase of about 


four hundred more than one year ag 
eighteen per cent. The annual cost of maintenance in our institu- 
rsons whose names appear in ital 
¢s at present consist of the 
ittee on the Prevention of Pau 
zed to fill vacancies and adk 


he same power. ‘The names mark 
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tions averages about two hundred dollars for each inmate, part 
which is derived from sources other than the State treasury. 
charge is made by the State for board, treatment, or tuition in any 
of them; they are absolutely free to our own citizens. We have: 
able body of superintendents ; we retain them in their position 
and pay them liberal salaries; and we think our institutions 
compare favorably with those of any other State. We hear ver 
little complaint of their management from any quarter. I may say 
that political considerations do not enter into the appointment 
any of their oflicers or employés, so far as I know: both polit 
parties are represented on their boards of trust. Our system 
financial supervision has another advantage; it makes it easy for 


us to estimate with great accuracy the amounts necessary and proper 


to be appropriated for their support. The legislature has co 
dence in our estimates, and follows them with but little variation 
The contract for the new Hospital for the Insane at Kank 
about fifty miles south of Chicago, has been signed, and the we 
commenced, ‘The amount of the present contract is about a 
dred and seventy thousand dollars. For this amount will be | 
up a centre building, one section of one wing, gas-works, wate 
works, a kitchen, bakery, laundry, boiler-house, engine-house, co 
house, &c., and the sewerage completed. All the working depart- 
ment is first provided for, so that whatever portion of the structu 
may be completed at any time will be ready for occupation and 
use. The plans adopted contemplate provision for two hundre 
and fifty or three hundred patients, in a hospital building of th 
ordinary type, and by some is supposed to contemplate an exten- 
sion of the institution by a system of cottages or detached wa 
for patients who may require less severe restraint. ‘They w 
however, admit of enlargement and extension on the ordinary 
American plan, if the legislature should be unwilling to risk th 
experiment desired. The final decision of the question between 
the two plans, I suppose, will be left to the legislature. Many had 
hoped that, since our State was compelled to erect a new institu- 
tion for the insane, the family or cottage plan would be tried, or so 
far experimented upon as to test its merits or demerits. From th 
fact that two cottages have been erected this year on the hospital 
grounds at Elgin, and believing, as they do, that it would be less 
expensive, more home-like, and much better for the patients, som 
are still encouraged to hope that the new village or cottage p! 
will meet with favor. But, for one, I must say that I have ver) 


REPORTS FROM THE 
xpectation of such a result 
lon. even for a time, the old beaten tr: 
ul comparatively untried fields, and s 
n of superintendents and architect » institutions, 
eople in their immediate locality. This is not the time, how- 
discuss such merits and demerits, or the reasons for such 
tion, had I the inclination. 


e the people of our State have fol Ian Vear past done 


and expended large sums of money, for the relief of our un 


te classes, it may safely be said, 
Board of Public Charities, in 1869, ‘ir { has been 
proved, not only in our St; haritable institutions, but 
county jails and almshouses, and that, too, with a constant 
reduction of cost. Within that period a large number of 
and almshouses of the most uncomfortable and inferior char- 
ive been abandoned, and new ones erected, well arranged, 
entilated, and comfortable, which are a credit to the 
Two asylums for the insane, — one at 
Anna,— capable of accommodating five hundr 


have been erected ; and the one in progress at Kankakee, 
completed, will have equal, if not greater, capacity thar 
One has also been erected by the people of Cook County, 
ipacity for four hundred; and the only State institution fon 
insane, at Jacksonville, prior to that date, has been very 
improved and greatly enlarged. Large and commodious ad 
ms to the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at that | ice have 
made, and, with facilities for five hundred ils, it is one of 
inest in the State. In the mean time there has also been 
dan elegant and well-arranged Institution for Feeble- 
d Children at Lincoln, with a capacity of three to four hun 
the Eye and Ear Infirmary at Chicago, capacity two hun 
dred; and the Asylum for the Blind, which was burned at Jack- 
sonville, has been rebuilt on an improved plan. There has been a 
nstant increase of interest concerning the accommodations and 
nent of our unfortunate classes ; and, while much yet remains 
be done, many thanks are due the people for such interest, and 
ie readiness and willingness with which they contribute means to 
heir relief. 
We have decided to resume the visitation of the county inils and 
shouses required by law, and have prepared blanks for this 


se, copies of which | shall be lad to pres nt to: 1h) meimbe1 
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of the Conference who may desire them. Mr. Wines, Secretary 


i 


our Board, has been appointed by the governor, under a joint reso- 


lution of the General Assembly, a special commissioner to rejre- 


sent the State at the International Prison Congress at Stockholm 
next August. He expects to sail July 1, and to be absent 1 
months. He designs making the subject of the construction and 
management of hospitals for the insane a special study while 
abroad. He is busy preparing to leave, and desired me to say to 
those present that he very much regrets his inability to meet 
you this year. 


iui 


OHIO. 

The report of the work of the Board of State Charities of Ob 
was presented by Rev. A. G. Byers, Secretary of the Board. 

As this is the first time this Board has been represented at th 
Conference, a statement of the circumstances under which thy 
Board was originally organized, of the difliculties encountered, and 
the work accomplished by that organization, is submitted. ‘I 
former Board was abolished in 1872. The present Board was 
organized in 1876, without changing materially the law unde: 
which the former Board acted, save that an additional provision 
was made, constituting the Governor of the State a member and 
ex-officio President of the Board. 

Our Board has no administrative functions. Its duties cons 
in the investigation of the system and administration of pu 
charities and corrections, and it reports thereon with suggestions 
relating thereto. 

The present Board, as re-organized in 1876, has submitted two 
annual reports. These relate to the condition and management 
of the public institutions — charitable, correctional, and penal — 
of the State and the several counties and municipalities, with sta 
tistics of the several classes under care or restraint. 

Ohio has five hospitals for the insane, with an aggregate capacity 
for thirty-three hundred patients. The census taken by the Secre- 
tary for the year 1877 shows an aggregate of 3,773 insane persons 
upon the public care in the State, or about 473 in excess of the 
sapacity of the State hospitals. One hundred of this excess a 
under State care in the North-western Asylum at Toledo (a county 
institution). One hundred and fifteen of the number reported 
State hospitals are epileptics; for this class the Board of State 
Charities is urging other provision by the State, so that, with 
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the epilepties, the present provision for the insane 


‘approximates within less than three hundred of the number 
provided for. 

separate provision for epilepti * which class there are 
esent over five hundred upon the publie care), if made to in 
a hopeless class of chronic insane, would economize the cost 
eping, and leave the State with ample accommodations for the 


nd treatment of all the insane; probably suflicient to meet 


t 
1 demand for years to come. 
Of County Infirn aries there are ei hty-nine, or one in each of 
e eighty-eight counties of the State, and an additional one for 
city of Cincinnati. 
ler the general supervision of the Board of State Charities, 
county institutions show marked improvement in their gen- 
condition and management. Under our law county infirmaries 
lministered by the directors elected by the people, one annu- 
to serve for three years. Sinee little care is usually taken in 
selection of infirmary directors, and many abuses and condi- 
of neglect have been attributed to the present method of 
nistration, it is urged upon the General Assembly to abolish 


as an elective one, to make it the duty of county com 


(who make all appropriations for infirmary purposes) 
the superintendent (now appointed by directors). and 


thorize the Board of State Charities to appoint local or 


hoards of visitors (men and women) to serve as the mern- 


the State Board serve, — without compensation. It 
lan improved management would thereby be secured, 
ng annually of not less than thirty t sant lars would 
lin the State. The following is an exhibit of the numbe) 
ses, and cost of county infirmaries for the year 1877, includi 
ty-three counties. 


inber of inmates remaini 
‘r received during the year ending $ 
number born in infirmary during the y 
number of inmates for the year 
number discharged during the year 
of deaths during the year. 
removed to other counties, St 
je number remaining Sept. 1, 1877. 
number children under 16 year 
number placed in homes 
number children remaining S 
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Total current expenses of infirmaries, exclusive of farm products, 
for the year ending Sept. 1, 1877. ; ‘ : 
Total value of farm products for the year ending § Sept. 1, 1877 
Total amount paid for out-door relief during the year ending 
Sept. 1, 1877. ° ‘ ‘ a - ‘ ‘ 
Amount of salaries for the year: superintendents, $53,798.50; 
matrons, $5,147.50; teac hers, $2,069, Total. 
Amount of wages paid employé w . . 
Amount of per diem and expenses of infirmary dretone for ie 
year . ‘ : ‘ , ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : 
The average cost per capita for the year, including farm products, 
being e e . . 


Poor Children. —The law of our State provides that a count 
or a district of counties (not exceeding four counties), may e 
and maintain ‘children’s homes.’’ We have at present 
(four county and one ‘district’’) ‘*homes,’’ at Alliance, D 
ton, Lebanon, Marietta, and Portsmouth, containing at the 
report about four hundred children in all, and costing less 
forty thousand dollars last year. 

In addition to these, five other counties have, by a popular vot 
(as the law requires), elected to provide each a county home 
may be observed that the cost of providing ‘*home’’ care, 
cluding in most instances a school, costs (if any difference) 
than the keeping of the same children in the conditions of n¢ 
squalor, and demoralization of the infirmary. It will be 
also, that the advantages for placing children in families a 


subsequent oversight is multiplied many hundred-fold by main 


ing ‘** homes.”’ 

State Institutions. —The following table comprises the list 
State institutions, and, for the most part, will indicate the nu 
bers, classes, and cost in each. 


JONS, ONTO. — 1877. 


o 
») 


Richard Gundry, M.D. 
oe ae 


W. H. 
Asylum for Insane 


A. B. Wright, M.D. 
ition for Deaf and Dumb 


Gilbert O. Fay, A.M. 
imbus G. L. Smead, A.M. 
Columbus No report. 
Xenia 84,999 26 


W. L. Shaw. 
ial and Reformatory : — 
Ohio Penitentiary 193,354 21 J. H. Grove. 


So) 


George EF. Howe.* 


Hills, M.D. 
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Our County Jails, so long a disgrace in their construction 
management, are slowly but surely giving way, before a more en- 
lightened public sentiment, to jails which, in their construction, 
will admit of the separate confinement, without hurt to the health, 
of all persons therein, and to the demands of justice and economy 
as well as of humanity, which insists that men awaiting trial 


alleged crime shall not be subjected to worse conditions of degrada- 


tion and punishment than men already convicted of crime. 

Our State Penitentiary, with a cell capacity for ten hundred and 
fifty prisoners, has had a daily average for the past year of ove 
seventeen hundred. Meanwhile most of our jails have been equally 
overcrowded. In view of these facts, the Board of State Charities 
are urging the erection of an intermediate or reformatory State 
prison, and of district workhouses under State control, so located as 
to be accessible to all the incorporated towns and villages of Ohio. 
To these workhouses, so controlled and placed under judicious 
management, we look for relief from the heaviest burden of tax 
which our people are called to bear, — that of supporting in ow 
county jails great numbers of worthless vagrants and petty thieves, 
who enjoy nothing so much as the infliction of something to eat 
and nothing to do. 

It has been the thought of the Board of State Charities, also, 
that a well-ordered workhouse system, so arranged as to reach) 
every section of the State, would afford a practical solution of the 
‘¢tramp question.”’ 

It has been our observation, that cities and larger towns, with 
efficient police regulation and facilities for enforcing penalties 
against vagraney, were able to protect their respective communi- 
ties, but usually it has been at the expense or by the exposure of 
smaller towns and the rural districts where no such protection 
could be organized. All tramps are not vagrants; but if 
tramp be an honest, sober, industrious citizen, going from place to 
place really in search of employment, there can be little difliculty 
in his way. Such a man ordinarily carries with him, or can 
readily procure, satisfactory credentials as to character and habits. 
Other men, flying from the face of work and determined to 
without it, ought to be compelled — peaceably if possible, but forci- 
bly if necessary —to earn their bread. Few things in our day stand 
so directly in the way of the employment of honest industry, re- 
munerative wages, and the maintenance of proper relations between 
capital and labor, as do the vast hordes of the indolent and vicious for 


STATES. LOW A. 


yal restraints and social interests are alike without force 


and whose presence in the community tends continually 


, , or : 
the claims of lnbor by destroy 


enoueh, Ci | 


pl and ui ; Wh OPpo- 


true to that which 


Oo competition with enforeed 


AND 


i8 above) 


u dependents and delinquents in Lowa 
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As Towa has never been directly heard from at any preyi 
meeting of this Conference, I have thought that perhaps a 
enumeration of some of our State institutions, with some expla 
tion of their systems of management and supervision, and : 
our legislation on these subjects, might be a more acceptable 
ing at this time than would a detailed and statistical exhibit of 
past, present, and prospective condition in these matters. 

It may truly be said, that although it is scarcely thirty ye: 
(Dec. 28, 1846) since Iowa, with less than one-tenth of its pres: 
amount of population, assumed the responsibilities of State soy 
reignty, and though, as in all rapidly-growing communities, ou 
law-makers and State oflicers have generally had but little know 
edge of each other previous to their official meetings, yet, from t 
first, the policy towards the disabled and dependent classes 
been uniformly liberal and progressive. 

Our laws provide for the kindly care and humane treatment 
all persons held in restraint or custody, and for the especial ¢ 
education, and moral training of the blind, the deaf and dumb, a 
the feeble-minded. Iowa also provides a generous hom 
soldiers’ orphans, and for all indigent or delinquent children. 

Our statutes provide that neither soldiers nor the indiy 
members of soldiers’ families can be sent to the poorhouse \ 
destitute, but must be properly cared for elsewhere at the pu 
expense. 

In several of the more populous counties, minor asylums lia 
been established for the care of such insane as may have 
returned from the State hospitals as incurable and harmless. 
Hospital, near Davenport, in Scott County, has a larg 


ing expressly planned and constructed for the proper accommods 


tion of such cases, and generally has forty or fifty of thes 
tunates under its care. The ‘Sisters of Mercy” hia 
department of the hospital under their especial charge, and sii 
opening in 1869 no word of adverse criticism of their management 
has been heard. ‘The rates paid by the county to this hospital : 
the same as charged at the State hospitals, — rather less than f 
dollars per week. 

The legislation pertaining to the care and relief of the local j 
and transient applications, by the county authorities, has alwa 
been liberal. Of the one hundred counties in Iowa, nearly sis 
have provided county poorhouses, with farms attached, in 
cultivation of which such of the paupers as are able are required | 
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»y much labor as may be suitable to their physical con 
uunties where no poorhouses have been provided, the 
placed with friends or others willing to receive them, 
weekly rate is granted by the county for their support 
is furnished to an applicant at his own home, the 
f the poor” are permitted to give supplies to the ex 
dollars per week to each needy person in the family. 
tutions are respectively under the direct govern- 
i SUE rintendent, appointed 1) the Board of Trustees, 


turn, are selected by the State legislature. ‘These institu- 


‘also under the general supervision of the governor of the 


the special committees of visitation and Inspection 


from amone its own members by the legislature at each 


as an inmate to any of these institutions can only be 
the especial action of the county ollicials designated by 

hnimates enter and are r on an equal foo 

lied as his physical or mental condition indicates. 

ie hospitals for insane is very strictly and ju- 

liciously guarded, and unjustifiable detention there is almost, if 
ot entirely, impossible. 
lowa several years ago adopted what is popularly known 


Packard law,’’ by which it is provided that 


be 


ther hall bea 
siting committee of three, one of whom at least shall be a woman 
nted by the governor, to visit the insane-asylums of the State 
heir diseretion, and without giving notice their intended 
who may, upon such visit, go through the wards unaccom 

d by any oflicer of the institution; with power to ser 
persons and papers, and to examine witnesses on oath, to ascertain 
ether any of the inmates are improperly detained in the hospital 
tly placed there, and whether the inmates are humanely 
ly treated; with full power to correct any abuses found to 

AC, 

As Iowa was the first State in which this committee was estab- 
shed, the friends, and also the opponents of the measure and of 


the principles therein implied have always given especial attention 


to the results of its operation here. The conclusions thus far 
urived at seem to justify the opinion that its friends are constantly 
ncreasing in numbers, and that the people of Iowa regard this 
committee as an intelligent, reliable, and vigilant guard over the 


‘care of the many loved ones always among the patients in 
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these hospitals. In fact, the records of this committee 
lished in detail, would long since have fully demonst 
necessity for its existence, and completely refuted any exy) 
doubts of its usefulness. If properly viewed it would also 
that the hospital officials, instead of opposing the existence 
committee, should regard it as a reliable jury, possessing | 
dence of the public, and always standing between the hospit 


the rumors, slanders, and aspersions that invariably are flo 


the outside atmosphere of such institutions. 

Returning to the general subject of supervision ove: 
stitutions of the State, not only as to the routine man 
but also as to the location, plans, and construction of the |} 
thus occupied, it is sufficient to say here that the experi 
Iowa has not been entirely satisfactory. While we ar 
being able to say that in the location or construction of no 
these buildings has there ever been any room to suspect 
ence of a *‘ring’’ or combination of men aiming to pecuni 
benefit themselves at the expense of the State treasury, in t! 
agement of the trusts confided to them, yet it is indisput 
in the construction of several of our institutions erroneous « 
have prevailed, and sites and plans have been decided upon 
subsequent experience has demonstrated to have been unwisely | 
ferred. It is, for instance, thought by many of our citizens | 
elliciency of the hospitals for insane has been materially obs 
ed by the unfavorable conditions attending the sites selec! 
their erection. Somewhat similar criticisms have been mad 
garding other of our institutions, and also as to the policy pur 
in deciding upon their respective locations. The public fe 
however, is that all these errors — if errors they be — were ma 
good faith, and without the least deliberate intention of negl 
the interests and objects aimed at. 

Still these facts, and the constantly-increasing pressure attend- 
ing the rapid growth in population, have in recent years led | 
general recognition of the necessity for the creation in [owa ol 
some form of regular and permanent organization for the 
and thorough supervision of all our institutions, —a_ body t! 
while not interfering with the proper authority of the a 
trustees, and giving due deference to their views, shall yet be at au 
times in possession of such data as will show the working opers- 
tion, degree of efficiency, economy of management, and comparis: 
of results accomplished, of each institution, and also prepared t 


4A 


msists not only in the lessening of the expense, but also its 
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vovernor, the executive council 
parties interested, a concise ex 
departments placed under such 
to the ¢ xperiences of older Gommuniti 


yy instruction and suggestions in 


INDIANA. — BY CHARLES F. 


not a member of this Conference, but desire to make a few 
We have no Board of Charities in our State. but have 
ns which I believe are a credit to the State. Our Insane, 
| Dumb, and Blind Asylums, and Child 
nd others of our institutions, are of 
able to the management, an 


two State prisons for men, 


ir managers; and they are conducted ¢ 
h institutions can be under the miserabl 


ear ago an effort was made to pass a new prison-law throug! 


slature, but it was lost by a small vote. If that bill had 


} 


i. | think we could have reported a desirable change in the 


. ; 1 A ih ) ‘ ; 
mn of our State prisons ere this. he jails In our State ; 


i very poor condition. An attempt was made 


district workhouses or prisons to take the ace of county 


+ 


creat extent, which, however, was not successful. We 


men’s Prison and Girls’ Reformatory, managed wholly hy 
‘+h has been an eminently prosperous and successful in- 


. and has fully demonstrated the ability of women to conduct 


y prisons for their own sex. Twoor three years ag 


oe | 
itt 


between a board of men and the women managers of 


when it was suggested to the legislators to place it 
‘a board of women. Some members said, ** You really 


want to put the prison in the hands of a board of women?’ 


'¥es:"’ They said, = You could not find i Woman who 


nunage its financial affairs.’ I answered, ** Well, | found 


i 


many years since, who could manage mine very well, and I 
not they could be found by the State.’ 
result was to take it entirely oO ‘the hands of the men. 
man is employed, except the engineer and one watcliman ; 
imony is offered on all sides that it is the best managed in 


j of all the public institutions of the State. Its superior- 


i 
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reformatory character. I don’t know that I have visited 
stitution in which there has been such a large amount of mo 
reformatory intluences brought to bear as in that prison. 

A word as to pardons. <A good deal of complaint is being 


of the pardoning power of the governor. I think the pardoniy 


power is a very necessary one. Under the present unequal s 
tences, — many being sentenced a long time for small « 

and others a short time for serious offences, —-it is necessary t 
power should exist to equalize them to some extent, and to com 
manifest errors which may be made, as well as to reward good 

havior and thus aid in reformation. 1 don’t believe in this out 
against pardons, although of course they may be carried to 
excess. 

In our State the governor, before he signs a pardon, requ 
the signatures of all the county officials in office when the crimin 
was convicted, and also of the jurors who convicted him. 

Just now the whole subject of prison discipline is one that com 
before us with great force. It is very evident, the whole syste: 
needs changing. ‘There ought to be modified institutions, in whic! 
persons convicted of crimes of lesser magnitude, and those you 
in years, could be confined, where reformatory measures could 
brought to bear upon them better than in these large institution 
where the first idea is to save expense, and the next to presery 
order, and but little attention is given to separation, instructio1 
and reformation. In our own State, I think our men’s prisons : 
schools for crime, and that they send out the inmates more harden 
and more settled in criminal life than when they entered. 


PENNSYLVANIA. +— BY MR. MILLIGAN. 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—I assure you I feel embarrassed 
appear in place of Dr. Diller Luther, who would be the prop: 
representative of the State charities of Pennsylvania. I hay 
watched the operations of the Board of Public Charities very 
closely since 1869, when it was first organized ; and the work has 
been going on with an earnestness, force, and efficiency, which, ! 
think, will compare favorably with the work of similar boards 
any of the States. We very sincerely regretted that Mr. Georg 
L. Harrison resigned the chairmanship two years ago; but, not- 
withstanding his resignation, the Board of Charities still stands 
very prominently before the public. 

We have in the State of Pennsylvania very many things for ' 
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» do. The tramp question has been wrestled with most 
sly in Pennsylvania. ‘There has been no recent legislative 
taken; but an experiment has been tried in the county of 


which includes the city of Lane: rr, Where has lately 


stablished, by municipal authority, a workhouse, to which 


1 who are found upon the streets as vagrants or t nips are 
the privilege ot working is yy they will Stay, and 

also enforced. ‘The result has been to clear that 

vhborhood of tramps, W nderstand that if they are 

the streets of the Gi ‘ econd time, they are sum- 

to the prison. A board ‘OlMlnissioners, elected by 

ular vote of the county, has ¢@ ‘ral supervision of the 

ity workhouses, into which tramps too often get, and where 


e sometimes too luxuriously kept; but, as these workhouses 


ot come closely under the supervision of the Board of Charities, 


do little to re medy this. 


] 


estion of district prisons is now being agitated ; 


regard to dividing the State into districts, in which workhouses 


tuke the place of jails, Which are nu bane to the State 


schools for crime. The district pris n should not be used fo 


waiting trial, but for those committed as vagrants, or sum- 


nt on short sentences. Of course t 


his will require conh- 

} sr > . ; } ] , 

ible changes in Pennsylvania, where we move very slowly in 
hings; but the matter is under discussion, and we feel that 
ne it will be solved satisfactorily. 

nce the last report of Dr. Luther there has been some talk 
appointing female inspectors of the State institutions. 

for this purpose raised quite a breeze in the legisl: 


+t 


lly it passed, though it has not been signed by the governor. 


Some time ago a labor commission was appointed by the levisla- 


I 
e to investigate the subject of labor in the prisons. Many 
rsons desire to break up the contract system which is pursued in 


i¢ Western Penitentiary; and that commission reports that all 


+ 


the State prisons should be performed on State account, 


i 


sing entirely the right of the inspectors of ate prisons to 


e out convict-labor upon contracts. n the Eastern Penitentiary 


Philadelphia, with some eleven hundred convicts, individualiza- 


nis impossible, owing to the crowded condition of that prison 


Where two or three men are together in on ‘ll, there le 
lance for reforming them. ‘There is now a movement fo 


nitentiary, similar to the State reformatory at Elmira, 
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with power of transfer thither from the Eastern and Western P 


tentiaries, for young men from sixteen to twenty-five years of 


and this proposition is looked upon favorably by the frie: 
prison reform. Such a penitentiary would doubtless be bu 
the most improved plans of prison architecture. ‘The whole ) 
ter of the penitentiaries of our State has been very much avi! 
during the last summer and winter, and the result is that t 
Western Penitentiary has obtained an increase of power and pr 
leges. ‘The old prison at Pittsburg will probably be extended 
rebuilt on new plans. The men will be separated at night 
when not working, and we shall have them labor both on Si 
account and by’contract. We have found by experience 
alternative was the best way. 

In Pennsylvania the gentlemen who manage the State yn 
are not subject to political changes. In the Western Peniten 
the president of the Board has been in oflice for twelve yea 
the same is true of the Eastern Prison; they are not sul)j 
political caucuses. 

One word with regard to reformatories in our State. We: 
not keep the boys and girls so separate as they ought to be. 
have a large farm in our State, which is intended to be condu 
on the Lancaster plan, which is familiar to all of you. The 
are taught to labor on the farm, and as yet no other labor is tauglt 

I am not well enough acquainted with the other State charit 
the Insane Asylums at Harrisburg, Dixmont, Danville, War 
and Philadelphia, the Blind Asylum and the Deaf and Dumb In 
stitution at Philadelphia, or the other institutions — to report 
cerning them as Dr. Luther would do if he were here. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Prof. Wayland, of Yale College, said that in Connecticut ¢] 
power of pardon is confided to the legislature, which he thought w 
wise. ‘There was necessarily an absence of personal responsil)ilit 
when final action was taken by so numerous a body. It would |) 
hetter to intrust the power of pardon to the executive, aided 
perhaps by a council, as in Massachusetts. Then, again, great 
hari results from a want of uniformity in the term of imprison 
ment when the circumstances of the crime committed are substan- 
tially the same. The temper of the judge when sentence is 
nounced often governed his action; and of two men convict 
the same crime, with no mitigating circumstances, one receives 
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al disease, 


NEW YORK. 
Ilovt, S reretary of the State 
dressed the Conference 
nel Pa | ( ‘ ; work 
stitutions. 
ie purposes in New York is now 
ate, $5,260,060: total, $32,! 
titutions the past year amounted 
192.724 was from the State treasury, $4,786, 
inties, and $886,459 from private munificer 
res during the year were, for buildings and improy 
for supervision and maintenance, $87,648,750 : 
The average number of persons under ¢ 
lasses of institutions of the State during t 
State insane-asylums, 2,714 ; 
n the institutions for deaf-mutes, 922; in the State Sehool 
in the State Inebriate Asylum, 61: in the houses 


in the county poorhouses, 6,841 5 ine the 


‘Ss, 9,203; in the orphan-asylums and. refi 


in the homes for aged persons, 38,907; in 

total average of all classes under care, 43,095. 
ll be added the number of persons temporarily 
‘ounty, and town officials, and by the various medi 
and other benevolent organization 


control of this large amount of property and these enor 


is expenditures, as well as the oversight and care of such at 


If rent 


bers of beneficiaries, is given by statute to local officers, 


migih 
, or trustees. The State Board has no executive duties in 
‘rr, except in the case of certain insane, and as regard 
paupers. The Board possesses full powers of visitation and 
nation, and may call the attention of the attorney-general o1 
district-attorneys to any matters requiring legal action ; who 
juired to make investigation, and institute proceedings. The 


estions of the ard, however, have generally been kindly 


ni 
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received and acted upon by officials, so that a resort to legal meas- 
ures in but few instances has been necessary. 

Among the more important reforms brought about in the admin 
istration of charitable work in New York since the organization ot 
the State Board, Dr. Hoyt enumerated the following : — 

1. An improved condition of the poorhouses generally, 
more extended classification, better accommodations for the sick, 
and special provision for the aged and infirm. 

2. A general improvement in the treatment and care of th 
chronic insane poor by their removal to the Willard Asylum, the 
erection of new county-asylums, and the employment of medica! 
officers and attendants to look to their welfare. 

3. The removal of dependent children from poorhouses au 
almshouses, and providing for their training and care si parate 
from adult paupers. 

During the session of the last legislature, the law regarding th 
adoption and binding-out of children was amended so as better to 
protect the rights and welfare of the child ; and it was believed that 
highly valuable results would grow out of this legislation. The 
last legislature also provided for the establishment of an asylum 
for unteachable, feeble-minded girls and young women.  Hereto- 
fore there had been no refuge for this class, other than in the 
county poorhouses, and the need of a separate institution for thei 
protection and care had long been felt. 

In conclusion, Dr. Hoyt said that the importance of the work ot 
the New-York State Board seemed generally to be appreciated by 
the citizens of the State, and the Board received proper consid- 
eration from the legislature. 


RHODE ISLAND. — BY DR. KENYON. 


I need not say much of the legal status of the institutions of 
charity in the State of Rhode Island; for I see in the published 
report of the Proceedings of this Conference last year, that the 
Chairman of Board of State Charities gave a full account of the 
powers conferred on the Board by the legislature of our State, and 
I refer any one interested to that as a brief and faithful expose of 
the legal status of our institutions. It will be perceived that ow 
powers differ somewhat from those of the boards in other States, 
older and more experienced in the work of organizing institutions 
than ourselves; and that, while their legislatures have distributed 
the control of their institutions to different boards, ours have con- 
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o one Board the control of 
Whether this is wise, or the reverse, time alone cnn 
but it certainly adds to the efliciency and executive control of 
ustitutions. If it should not succeed in large communities, we 


in small ones like ours it is preferable to 
istribution of authority. 
re is now in our State a prison for men, nearly completed, 
will be occupied by our State prisoners the Coming sutumn 
is constructed on what our people believe the most improved 
for the health and reformation of those placed therein ; having 
‘comfortable cells for the better class of prisoners, and other 
ynforts for those disposed to reform. 
During the last session of the legislature the question of 
trial school was agitated ; and, though our hope of its 
ment was not realized, yet we were gratified to know that it failed 
mere matters of detail, rather than from any doubt objee- 
nas to its necessity, for that was concede ; all. 
10 late date to be able to report that truant and pa 
no longer be associated (in our State institutions) w 
ipers and criminals. 
rhe new prison is located upon the State farm at Cranston. 
e State institutions, Insane Asylum, Hlouse of Refuge, &e., 
ted on this farm of five hundred acres, and this prison w 
mile from any other institution now on the farm. I ce: 
ve you minute particulars as to the plan of building 
ted up on what we call the ‘** graded system.”’ 
ent kinds of rooms, intended for different kinds of 
iwecording as they are ordinary, better, or worse. The better prison- 
ers have the larger and better rooms. As yet no plan of labor has 


been decided upon. At present we do contract-work in our prison, 


Mit ing shoes, «&e. 
MASSACHUSETTS. — BY DR. ALLEN. 


The Board of State Charities in Massachusetts has now been 


} 


lished nearly fifteen years, having been appointed October 1, 


Its powers are partly administrative and partly visito- 

l, and its duties have been much extended since its first organi- 

lon, Without any change in its fundamental character, and less 
than usually takes place in its membership. ‘The Le: 

year has considered for some months a proposition to sub- 


+i) 


titute for this Board an ea officio board of three members, with 
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much more extensive powers, but the bill failed to pass. 
same bill contained provisions for consolidating the chai 
establishments so that four lunatic hospitals should be gover 
by one board of nine trustees, three reformatory and prevent 
schools by one board of seven trustees, ete., but the measure was 
opposed as too sweeping, and none of the contemplated chan 
were made. ‘Two new insane hospitals have been opened in M; 
sachusetts since the Conference last met, — at Worcester and 
Danvers. The old hospital at Worcester has been converted 
an asylum for the chronic insane, and now contains 400 patient 
of that class, while the asylum for the same class at Tewksbiu 
contains about 275 patients. The whole number of insane in Ma 
sachusetts exceeds 4,000, of whom more than 2,300 are jin 
State hospitals and asylums, about 700 in town and city asy! 
and almshouses, and about 200 in private asylums. ‘The two new 
hospitals would soon be filled; indeed that at Worcester is alr 
full—and both will comfortably contain about 1,000 patient 
Their cost has been nearly $3,000,000. 

The 


opening of a new reformatory prison for women, in the town of 


greatest change of the year has been occasioned ly) 
Sherborn near South Framingham, 20 miles west of Boston. [1 
was opened early in November, 1877, and now contains more t 
4100 women, and about 50 infant children of convicts. The cost 
of this prison, with its equipment, has been about $350,000, 

its current expenses for 1878, with an average of nearly 400 women 
will be about $60,000. When the prison industries have been wi 
organized, this cost will be reduced by the earnings of the wor 
which it is estimated, will be from $15,000 to $20,000 a year. I 


is governed wholly by women, the only male oflicer being 1] 


steward, and it is very well governed. Its board of managem: 
consists of four gentlemen, aided by an advisory board of 1 
ladies. ‘The prison is supported by the State, and takes abo 
half of the women who were formerly confined in the city and 
county prisons, or in the State workhouse at Bridgewater. Th 
shortest term of sentence is four months, and the average tern 
exceeds six months. A prison-school is maintained — the first 
Massachusetts where female convicts have been taught to read and 
write, systematically. It is open for six hours a day, and 
classes are taught in it, each for one hour. The hospital is larg 
sunny and well arranged, and in nearly all respects it is a com- 
plete contrast to the old-fashioned prisons, in which men and 
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MICHIGAN. BY MR. LORD. 


of Michigan, since the la bienni: 


ature in 1876-77, has made such progre 
ce What her people have learned of social scien 


on to charitable and correctional institutions, a 


ropri ilions hitherto made have permit d. 


The jails, in which a little more than seven thousai 


nfined within the year, and in hich the average number js 
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hundred and fifteen, are still 
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reported. ‘They are all seminaries or common schools of crime, 
which, at the public expense, the youth is instructed by those who 
have taken degrees; and when a trial is had on the charg 
which the arrests were made, and when about three-fourths 
those confined are acquitted, they go forth well taught in all 

was known to the guilty; and many of them to test by practic 
theories that have been discussed, 

The county poorhouses receive during the year about six thou 
sand occupants, and the whole administration in this department 
undergoing steady improvement. The county superintendents o} 
the poor meet in annual convention, where men of long experience 
compare their labors; and reforms and ameliorations are ag 
upon that have produced a very marked alteration for the better j 
a large portion of the county almshouses. 

We regret to report that our State has as yet no proper prison 
for women, — a very serious difficulty, — and no reform school, or 
shelter for fallen or exposed young girls. 

The new Eastern Insane Asylum is now nearly completed, and 
will be ready for patients in August. It will have a capacity 
four hundred, is built in good style, presents an elegant and im- 
posing appearance, and the whole cost will be four hundred thou- 
sand dollars. ‘This asylum, with that at Kalamazoo, will atl 


room fora thousand patients. It is the opinion of the Board of 


Charities, that a third asylum should be provided for by the next 
legislature, since the whole number of insane in the State, for whon 
provision of this kind should be made, is probably not less th 
fifteen hundred. ‘The State legislature, at its last session, enacted 
that it shall hereafter be unlawful to confine insane persons in the 
county poorhouse whenever there shall be room in the Stat 
asylums; and further, that when a county shall have paid th 
expenses of an insane person for two years at a State asylum, 
patient shall thereafter become a State charge. This is a ver 
important enactment, and is designed to remove from the count 

a desire to keep the insane in the poorhouses in order to lessen 1! 
cost of maintenance. 

Michigan has no asylum for idiots. Of this miserable cls 
there are about three hundred in the poorhouses, and six hundr 
more in some way supported by their relatives. 

The State Public School for Dependent Children at Coldwater, 
heretofore sufliciently described, we are gratified to say, continues 
to fulfil the expectations of its projectors. It has now passed be- 
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the condition of experim« 
This school lh; y ay] 
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children that were so uncomfortable in and so 


etofore. Over three hundred bright-faced and hay 
rls await in this school adopti into families, : 
enjoying the best of advantages. 


It only remains to mention the State prisons Wit 


State has added to its penal establishments a house 
and reformatory at Ionia. This institution is intend 
convicts between the ages of eighteen and twenty-fir 


a capacity for five hundred prisoners, the cells for whom are 


about half finished, and about two hundred of them occupied 
the new asylum, this structure is a conOomY in 
ding, and will cost, when complete, about three 


» hundred thou- 
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2 found on a subsequent page. 
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MEDICAL OUT-DOOR RELIEF IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
BY DR. HENRY B. WHEELWRIGHT OF NEWBURYPORT, 
[Read May 21, 1878. 

It is proposed to discuss, in this paper, the subject of the 
of the out-door poor, especially in its medical relations, 
detail the efforts and experience of Massachusetts in this dire 
for the last thirteen years. It aims to be a contribution to the s 
of our general knowledge of the management of pauperisin, 
must not be understood as advocating a policy to be insisted o: 
all places and under all conditions. 

The best method of caring for the poor has been the puzzi 
centuries. ‘The wisest thinkers have never developed it. ‘I 
most experienced and practical workers have never agreed 4 
it. When one thinks he has got it, it evades him like Prot 
It appears to depend on times and circumstances, on the cond 
of society, the traditions, the temper, the habits and modes of livi 
of a people. A plan which will work well in the sparsely-sett 
country may not answer at all in the crowded city. The specitie for 
a Virtuous community may fail utterly where vice has the upper hand 


In fuct, such are the freaks of fortune, so sudden and unaccounta- 


ble the exigencies of human life, so mysterious the courses « 


nature and the ways of the pestilence, that the claim to have pro- 
vided adequately for all, or even the attempt to do so, would 
intrude presumptuously upon the province of omniscient wisdom. 
Hence no rigid system, fettered closely by unyielding laws, 
likely to succeed with an extended and heterogeneous popu! 

It must be flexible, and adaptable to all sorts of emergencies, 
so simple and general as to leave all difliculties, as they arise, to 
the discretion of its administrators. And after all, no matter what 
the plan, it is your executive men, rather than your systems or your 
laws, that will achieve success, 

Public provision for the poor in New England dates back to it 
varliest settlement. Our ancestors had lived under the operat 
of the newly-enacted poor-laws of England. On this topic, 
Act known as the forty-third of Elizabeth was the sum of 
knowledge, as it was the boundary of their ideas, and so naturally 
became the basis of their future legislation. This was modilied, 
however, by the changed conditions of a newly-settled country, 
and, as time passed on, by the costly experience of nearly two 
centuries. ‘This statute of Elizabeth was an attempt of the wisest 
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form of their support. Each town chooses its own methods, w 
the general laws, and solves, if it can, its own difliculties. |; 
of the latter class (State paupers) that our subject treats, in res) 
to their relief and control in Massachusetts. 

It is impossible to ascertain precisely or even approximately + 


aggregate of the non-settled population of that State. The oj 


ions of experts differ widely ; but from the experience of twent 
years among the poor in all its cities and towns, I judge it 
nearly or quite one-half the total population, or, in round numbers 
800,000. Supposing it, as some insist, to be but half that nw 
ber, the ratios that follow must be doubled. 
To show the burden of pauperism assumed by the State as suc! 
I give the following figures for 1877; premising that, in speakin: 
of the inmates of the institutions, we mean all the different perso 
who were relieved within them, whether for a day, or the ent 
year. Among those aided outside we include all the resident 
members of the family, who shared, directly or indirectly, in 
relief. ‘Thus, compared with a non-settled population of 800,00 
The number of State paupers in the lunatic hospitals and 
State almshouses for 1877 was). ‘ ‘ ‘ . 4,984 or 1 tol 
The number of State sick poor relieved at their homes was, 4,100 or 1 to 1% 
The number of above, including their dependent families, 
was ‘ * ‘ ‘ - F ; ; ‘ . 16,000 or 1 to 
1The number not sick relieved at home was believed to 
be . F ° , ‘ ; : 4 ‘ ‘ . 6,200 or 1 to 129 
Total receiving in-door relief ; . : - 4,984 or 1 to 160 
Total receiving out-door relief. ’ . ‘ . 26,300 or 1 to 
Total receiving relief . ; ; F , " ‘ . 31,300 or 1 to 2% 
Thus, supposing our assumption of 800,000 to be correct, om 
in each twenty-five and a half of the non-settled population 
received relief from the State at some time during the year 1577 
or, in other words, one in each fifty-four of our entire populatio 
of 1,700,000 has been for some portion of the year a State paupe! 
We have no room to discuss all the various methods by whic! 
this mass of dependants might be dealt with; but among them | 
will specify, (1) voluntary charity, without interference by law 
(2) compulsory, or legal charity alone; (3) legal charity, wi 
the unrestrained giving of private alms; (4) legal charity, wit 
such an organization of relief given by societies and individuals 
1 The act authorizing the relief of the worthy poor not sick at their homes vy 
effect in June, 1877; and from that date to Dec. 31, 1,550 families claimed aid, w! 
four to a family, would make 6,200. For an entire year the number would have bee! 
larger. 
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insure co-operative action by public oflicials and private 
ers. 


third method now prevails in Massachusetts, and her legal 


y is administered through the medium of the almshouse, with 


k of the workhouse, and through outside relief ( supplied 
‘ial oflicers) only in certain cases, and under the most 
guards. Whether this system tends to promote pauper- 
on will be seen in the following pages. For ourselves, we hope 
ulvance to the fourth method, toward which cheering prog- 
s making on both sides of the Atlantic, and which we under- 
is to be fully presented to your body in a subsequent paper. 
ne now proceed to detail the experience of Massachusetts 
last thirteen years with the class (receiving outside relief ) 
nas ‘**the sick State poor.’’ Our statement will naturally 
: origin of the present Massachusetts policy. 
intents. 
methods. 


results. 


1. Its Origin. 


understand its origin it is necessary to review briefly 
dealings of Massachusetts with her unsettled poor from 1794 
the present time. ‘This interval may be divided into three 
The first, of sixty years, terminated in 1854, during 

riod the unsettled poor were supported inthe towns, and a 
reimbursement was made by the State for those who were 

y supported, and those unfit Jor any labor. They were con- 

| by the local authorities, with only a brief and fitful super- 

1 by the State. This arrangement gave rise to constant 
ints and bickerings, but was endured by two generations 

n inevitable evil. Its results were at once ludicrous and pain- 
With a keen eye to the ** main chance,’’ and the intent to 
the most with the least effort, the pauper persistently sought 
sunniest nooks and the best-spread tables. This producing a 
gross inequality of burden and expense, the aggrieved towns, with 
jal persistence, sought to rid themselves of the pest, or, failing 
that, to console themselves out of the State treasury. Thus, as 
re was no power to remove from the State, the paupers were 
stled into another town, which retaliated by returning them, or 


‘dropping ’’ them in still another; and this process was re- 
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peated till the last vestige of a domicile was lost; while th 

on the treasury were made so recklessly that the gift of a peck ot 
meal and a pair of shoes was made the basis of claim for the su; 
port of a large family for an entire winter; that the names of 
dead were returned, as recipients of aid, by the score at onc: 

in one instance, the whole population of a small manufacturin: 
village was registered as paupers. 

The consequence of all this was neglect, filth, ignorance, ille 
macy, and complete demoralization. Still it was the ** old way,’ 
and there was great reluctance to depart from it. Nor was 
the misfortunes of Ireland threw upon our shores and upon 
charity multitudes of starved and fever-stricken victims, that 
frightened towns began to clamor for a change of policy. This 
resulted in the erection of four large State establishments for th 
reception and support of non-settled paupers, which were open 
in 1854; thus introducing the second period of eleven years 
terminating in 1865, during which local aid from the Comi 
wealth was eut off, and relief was granted to the non-settled 
only in the State institutions. At the same time stringent 
were passed for the removal of indigent strangers to their homes 
without the State. 

In two respects the new policy wrought a great gain, for 
efficient administration the number of dependants was reduced on 
half, and ‘*repeaters’’ were detected and restrained. But ver 
shortly a most serious difficulty appeared, which could not be 
regarded. As the law compelled the towns to maintain 
settled paupers not sent to the State establishments, and 
cost of relieving the sick was likely to be large, the local overs 
availed themselves in full of their almost unrestricted powe 
commitment. The sick were taken from their beds, or carried 


their beds, many miles to the State almshouses. Some of ther 


died on the way; others in the entries and stairways, | : 
could reach the hospital wards ; many received such a shock as | 
destroy their last chance for life; and the rest endured great incon 
venience and pain of body and mind most detrimental to recovery. 
Besides, contagion was thus disseminated through the communit 
and, introduced into institutions containing from five hundred 

a thousand inmates, destroyed many innocent lives. At last 
public became indignant at this inhumanity; the legislatur 
appealed to, and an act was passed in 1865 forbidding the towns, 
under penalty, to send to the State almshouses ‘‘ any person ill of 
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rious disease, or any other sick person whose health would be 
wered by removal.’’ All such patients were 
provided for by the towns, under the direct supervisior of the 


to be retained 


and a reimbursement was to be made by the latter to the 
proportioned to the reasonable expenses of 
Iministration of this law, with others additional to it, was 
sted to the Board of State Charities, who were empowered to 

a special agent to execute it. was inaugurated the 
policy of local relief with State 


il has 


; 


third period from 1865 to 1878. 
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Tis Inte nts 
(1) A humane economy, manifest, 


the saving or prolonging of life by 
; sick ; 


ing of the contributions and th 


friends, and neighbors, and 


is more blessed to vive than t 


ing the family relation, 


In continuing the children in the 


schools ; 
keeping ly the self-respect of the household ; 


n utilizing the productive power even of those who 
little ; 


retaining labor where it belones, and 
1 to resume production as soon as his disabilit 


. 11° 
In Chavilne 


the sufferer from the torture of separation from all he 
4 I » fa 


bck 


nily (if, as is often necessary, they should be forced 
to accompany him) from the 


inevitable demoralization ol 
iouse life. 
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(2) A more selfish economy, manifest, — 


In obtaining better results for half the money ; 


In shortening by quite one-half the period of non-production ; 
In reducing or closing a part of the State’s pauper establish- 
nents, and in avoiding the erection, equipment, and maintenance 
f’ « 

di 


at least two more institutions. 


(3) The prevention of the spread of small-pox and dangerous 


contagious diseases, by shutting them out from the institutions, and 


hecking them locally by personal presence, advice, and elfort. 
(4) The detection of impostors who are shamming sickness, 


ind the summary putting-down of ** dead-beats,’’? who, under this 
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system, administered alike all over the State by experienc: 
officers, cannot obtain in another town what they have been 
fused already in one. 

(5) The instruction of the overseers in their legal duties, and 
in the methods of dealing humanely and economically with 
poor; thus saving to the towns a heavy annual outlay and muc! 
needless litigation, diminishing very considerably the actual uo 
ber of paupers, and checking pauperization from injudicious aly 
giving. 

(6) The proper distribution of the public burdens, by fixi 
legal settlements of those who have one, and causing 
ability ’’ to provide for their own. 

(7) And, finally, a careful scrutiny of all the bills, in ev 


case, by the medical officers whe have supervised that case, cuttin 


off all improper expenditure, and by so doing preventing such out- 
lays by the towns in the future, as well as effectively guarding tl 
State treasury from illegal or unnecessary drafts. 


3. Its Methods. 


These at least have the merit of simplicity. Whenever an ove: 
seer of the poor of any town is called upon to relieve a sick Stat 
pauper, he must at once mail to the Board of State Charities : 
written notice stating the fact, and giving the name and residenc: 
of the patient, with the alleged disease. He then provides medi 
attendance, if required, and other necessaries, according to his 
judgment, modified only by such directions as he may receive from 
the State Board ; and, when the case is closed, he must send his 
account to that Board for audit and allowance. Here his duties 
end. On receipt of the notice, the Board details a competent 
officer, of medical education and experience if possible, to examine 
the patient, — 

Ist, Physically, to see if the illness is real or pretended, serious 
or trivial; if he can bear removal to a State alimshouse or not; 
and, if so, whether, on the whole, he should go or stay; if he is 
properly treated, or wretchedly quacked ; if he has enough, unde! 
the circumstances, for his comfort, or is unduly pampered 01 
cruelly pinched. He is also instructed to note carefully the habits 
of the family as to cleanliness, thrift, and sobriety, and the sani- 
tary condition of the premises and the vicinity. 

2d, In his social relations, to learn what his family, relatives, 
and friends can or will do for him; what savings may have been 
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unulated, and perhaps secreted; whether he has ** kindred of 


ity,’ who are liable in law for his maintenance ; and to draw out 


vhole history of the family, so far as it will throw any light upon 
inlady or its treatment, or upon the chance of bettering his 
dition. ‘The number and age of the children, living and dead, 
certained and recorded ; and also the amount, description, 
time of aid received from the overseers or other sources. If 
has been a pauper before, the dates and places are recorded. 


In his civil relations, to ascertain his places of residence, 
ion, military service, and all other facts tending to show 
her he has or has not : 


a leval settlement in some city or town 


e State. IRZf so, that town is notified, and the State’s liability 


In short, while all needless and impertinent prying into 
| S 


ite alfairs is peremptorily forbidden, the examination in each 
is meant to be exhaustive, not only in view of the immediate 
ision, but of possible prospective cases from the same funnily 
ts connections. 


Though this may seem a formidable programme, our bright and 
rienced oflicers gather all the essential facts in a very brief 
They are, in most cases, only ** the short and simple annals 


th poor.’’ The reports are returned to the olflice of the Board, 


id carefully studied ; a decision is speedily reached, and the basis 
| for the audit of the claims. 


ae 2 


They are placed on permanent 
and greatly diminish the labor, should the same parties 
ppl ain. 

In one respect, this visitation is of the utmost importance. 


The 


society. 


Ill fed and elad, 
id worse lodged, with diminished vitality, with no ambition and 


ss of the State poor is found in the lowest class of 


Many of them are strangers, and unacclimated. 


le hope, they offer but slight resistance to disease. The stern 
w of hereditary descent is not batiled here, but acquires aug- 
nted sway as it passes down their generations. Few of them 
er from the maladies incident to corroding care, or the wear 
id tear of business. Filth, foul air, cold, and starvation are 
ra, soap and water, 


open windows, a good 
e, and nutritious food are their essential needs. 


thei foes; and, per conl 


I have just ex- 
ied the record of 2,000 cases occurring among this class in 


I 
1 


Is77, and find that 1,184 were due to miasmatic and zymotie dis- 
eases, and to insuflicient or imperfect nutrition (the last class 
eading by several hundred) ; 279 directly to exposure; 161 to 

unatism; 205 to accidents; and 12 
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spine, and brain, many of which were doubtless caused by ru 
tobacco. The records of thirteen years tell the same story. 
Now, if these poor creatures could always have the benefit o! 
intelligence and skill of the honorable medical men of Massac 
setts, the interposition of the State would be less necessary 
they are too apt to fall into the hands of the charlatans, who 
around the skirts of the profession, or of the routine ‘* doct 
who doses from habit, and the more energetically as he catches 
glimpse of the town treasury. ‘His attenuated victim, just tr 
bling on the verge of life, lying torpid in the odors of his own | 
excretions, is purged, blistered, and narcotized, secundum 
while the rest of the family are getting ready for the same process 
It is just here that we venture to discard the doctor for the mor 
harmless butcher, and to supplant the druggist with the milkman. 
Pure air and cleanliness, with a cheering fire, abundance of ) 
and beef-tea, and substantial oatmeal, with hearty words of enco 
agement, in a wonderfully short time restore the patient, re-i) 
orate the family, and relieve the overseer. The man was sic! 
in the sense that he was drugged, poisoned, and starved. W: 
have spoiled much physic in these thirteen years. This may not 
be strictly ‘* scientific,’’ but it is agreeable to common sense, : 
very agreeable to the patient. Of course we do not interfere 
every case, nor in any case where a competent and responsib! 
physician is in charge ; but when the exigency appears, we co 
hesitate to take the responsibility, and are rewarded by the conti 
uance of life, the shortening of the disability, and a surpri 
shrinkage of the bills. One thing more must be added. In ¢ 
small-pox should suddenly break out in a small country town. or i! 
any community where there is not a competent or efficient board 
of health, our officers are ready to start at an hour’s notice, with 
the best quality of vaccine-virus, and lend their advice and per- 
sonal assistance in suppressing it. With existing arrangements, it 
‘ 


) 
» can 


seems quite impossible that the fatal experience of 1872- 
be repeated, when more than one thousand deaths from small-pox 


+? 


occurred in Boston alone, and twice that number in Massachusetts. 


4. Its Results. 


The limits of this paper compel us to state results generally, 
though I should be glad to corroborate them with tables, analyses, 


and comparisons. 


First, we find an unlooked-for and remarkable reduction of ex- 
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as compared with that of insi 
tnuined, in its three large pauper establishments, 
persons as State paupers, for a lon yr shorter 
nstant average of 1,852, which 
wt. The appropriations made by the legislature for th 
ons for 1877 were $186,000. The net st was not less 
00; an average of about $42 for each person rr lieved. 'T 


not include the cost to the State for s PVIsic from outside 


any account made of the value of inmate labor. No fault 


justly be found with this expenditure, for the ins 
managed, and a lower rate could 
rd for humanity. But, during the sar 
s together supported 4,100 sick 
ive homes, for $44,000, including 
ervision, or an average of about $10.75 f 
id was participated in, necessarily, 
runilies of the sick, some 12.000 in 
addition to their recei) 
the period of disabili 


is an equal number, under this latter pla 


was ke p along for about one-fourth of 
344,001 expended, the State A 

e towns the remaining $14,000, 
extravagant expenditure. 
rhe history of the twelve pre ceding years wou 


at of the last year. kor the entire | 


1 


If years, ending Dee. 31, 1877, the State ha 
10 sick persons, with dependants enough 
ber 100,000, at a joint cost to itself and the t 
an average, for the whole time, of $17.16 for e: 
ng the cost of State supervision. 
ave for the whole time ($17.16), and 
partly due to the fall in prices; but main 
nomic:l management, learned by the overse 
supervising officers of the State. Of the ab 
006,000, or an average of 
ns $152,000, or nearly half as much. 
Since April, 1872, we have had the supervision of 
ients among the State poor, and within that period hay 


ed 1.974 eases, which cost the towns $250,696.59 


| them $162,191.53; the difference of $88,500 re 
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either extortionate demands, or sums inconsiderately and needless 
paid under the pressure of fright. There are no panics now. 
scourge has appeared in a dozen or more towns during the p: 
few months, often in a very malignant form; but it has 
effectually and promptly suppressed. 

The next result to be noted is that the State has been coi- 


pelled to build and equip no new almshouse or hospital for the jx 
(not insane) since 1865 ; but, on the contrary, has closed one which 


cost annually more than the average sum paid for the outside sick 


The four thousand non-settled families who came to want last yea) 


through illness would alone have kept one institution at least, of 
the largest class, in full operation. Another important point is 
the reduction of the periods of disability and non-production. In 
our State Almshouse at Tewksbury, there was a weekly averag 
for 1877 of 924 paupers, and consequently 48,180 weeks of sup- 
port; which, for the total number of inmates, 3,088, would giy 
an average of fifteen and one-half weeks each, and, leaving out the 
harmless insane resident there quite permanently, an average of 
nearly twelve weeks each. But the 4,100 patients outside were 
supported but 15,106 weeks, or an average of three weeks and fiv 
days for each. ‘Ten years ago it was six weeks ; but, as the systeu 
has become better understood by the overseers, it has decrease: 
one-third. 

We must pass over other important results, such as the protec- 
tion from contagion, the great and most obvious advantages to the 
patient from being nursed at home, the gain accruing to the towns 
from managing their domestic poor in accordance with the pla 
and the counsel of the State officials (which in one place only las 
exceeded $40,000 in a single year), and the favorable result as to 
mortality, which was 267 out of 4,100, or 6.5 per cent of the out- 
side sick ; while of the same class inside it was 237 out of 2,758, 
or 8.5 per cent. I would close this topic by aflirming that the 
mischief of pauperization, alleged to be inseparable from the system 
of out-door relief, proves, in our experience, to be an utter myth. 
Our records show this indisputably. Our daily explorations con- 
firm it. The tendency is entirely in the other direction. Am 
tion is awakened where there was none before. Faith is revis 
and etfort for self-support more than ever developed. In short 
we are fully convinced that for the evil tendencies of out-doo! 
relief, thorough supervision, and firm, fearless administration 
a radical cure. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Phe importance of medical and sanitary work amon: 


1 1 


hardly be over-estimated. It is in their squalid dwell 


poisons are generated which carry pain and cd 
insions of the rich and the comfortable homes of 
ses, Whose pure water and untainted food, airy ro 
ied premises, do not protect them 
pestilence. And no one will wonder at 
ers on their daily rounds. Here is a poor laundr 
| ironing the undereclothing and bed-linen of her e1 
ie room where her children are dying with some m: 
It will lie in the foul odors of that room to-night 
Curry disease, and maybe death, into 
ay. Here are well-dressed servants 
thers and sisters, sick with measle 
evening they will return to their mistre 
ection. Others, again, will spend thi 
morbid curiosity around the dead 
rs of death to Whole neig 
the high and the humble is too close t 
sequences cannot be averted till 
And how shall this be accomplished ? 
rk of the individual and of governm« 
tenement and the law-maker in hi 
Government — state and municipal — can secur 


4 


reat essentials for healthy existence, pu 


olesome food; it can compel a perfect system of 
can effect a registration of diseases, as well as of birth 


id deaths, through which the locali y, time, amount, 


on, and result of all maladies might be 
the advent of any new form of sickn 
peculiarities investigated, and perhaps it 


such diligence to compute the aggregates 
no effort to learn what vigorous life 


sease? Death closes the contest, 


count the fallen on the field ; but the disturbing forces that threaten 


may be discovered in season, flanked and routed, 
layed. 
The question is not only one of humanity, but of social economy. 


lhe cost of rearing a human being is so much capital, the income 
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of which is represented by the individual’s productive yx 
Needless death is a reckless annihilation of this capital, and « 

an aggregate loss that can hardly be computed; for premat 
mortality is greatly in excess of what it should be, and by thy 
authorities is declared to be double. Here is where the individ 
work should come in. Every man should take care of himself ; 
his own. Ile ought to be taught how in childhood, wit! 
multiplication-table and before his catechism. But we are all 
fault here; for, in the eager pursuit of our favorite aims, 
strangely forget that an essential element to success is continued 
life. We pay underwriters heavy sums, insuring shop and house, 
ship and factory, and even our own lives; but we fail to insure to 
ourselves the chance to live. We mourn our losses by fire, flood, and 
defalcation, and then deliberately default to ourselves. We s: 


a friend, ** Ile has thrown his life away,’’ and proceed to t! 


away ourown. Many a citizen who should know better, for 
sake of a few dollars will successfully oppose an indispens 
sewer; and then rises the avenging miasma, and sweeps ol! 
children whose nurture has cost him thousands. But ** knowled 
to man through suffering comes,’’ and it will come to us, perlay 
years, perhaps decades hence, and through one source mainly ; 
that is medical and sanitary work among the poor. For where 
these evils arise, there they must be met and studied, combated 
and destroyed. Therefore it is that with limited powers 
means, and amid many discouragements, we adhere to this 
rejoicing as we go in the suffering prevented, and the benefits con- 
ferred, by the Commonwealth, at so trivial a cost, upon so many 
thousands of her afflicted people; and ‘in the sure and eertain 


hope ’’ of the advent of that day of the more perfect knowledg 


towards which we propose to contribute the mite of earnest 
borers. 


EVENING SESSION. 
May 21, 1878 


The first paper read at the evening session was the following : 


THE MEDICAL CHARITIES OF CINCINNATI. 
BY WILLIAM H. TAYLOR, M.D., OF CINCINNATI. 
From the wording of the topic assigned me by your association, 
I deem it proper to limit this paper, as closely as may be, to  re- 
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pon the provision made by the ci 
indigent sick, and to sugee 
prove such charita 
ent to consider any of the collat 


‘sul ul of Cincinnati is) dis} 


ling the Out-door Poor D purtinent, for relief 


homes ; a public hy spital, an iiirn , and an LUST 
lum, sustained by a municipal tax ; addition to which are 
well-conducted hospitals, and a foundling-asylun ipportecd 


enominational organizations and but partially devoted to paupel 
iulso four dispensaries supported by medical col e facul 


Ollicial medical relief is ¢grant t abou 


te medical charity is about twenty tl 
hy ng a proportion of one to fifteen of 
o limited a proportion of sick pool 
in our geographical position ; 
the emigrants who are 
travel farther, while extreme western cit 


verished adventurer returning from the frontie: 


imited marine service, and even of this sma 


} 


is cared for by the National Governm 


OUT-DOOR POOR, 


medical relief of those who are tre: 
the supervision of the Board of fi 
union is in many respeets advantages 
“the labor of the Commission li: 
~~ ee yNMissionel 
the State; the oflice is therefor 
itical connection. For attendance 
ppointed in each ward of the city. 
d to announce their oflicial position, 
heir office hours, conspicuously. Any impove! 
ict is entitled to the servi 
on application, and in most eases 
re of the propris ty of granting relief to th 
ically, ho diffic ilty need be experienced 
A proportionate number of d 
licines upon the order of the district 


ted to prescribe any remedy of the United- 
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tory. The furnishing of expensive surgical instruments or ap) 


tus must be referred to the higher oflicers. 

That this method of providing for the indigent sick is in a large 
degree satisfactory, many years experience has proven. T 
physicians, who are usually junior members of the profession, ar 
faithful to their duties, if from no higher motive, for their personal 
advancement and reputation; and over them is the health officer 
of the city, who is charged with a general supervision, and to 
whom complaints can always be presented. A gratifying testi- 
monial to the character and efliciency of this corps is that in the 
past year no well-grounded charge of oppression or neglect ha 
been presented. An important advantage derived from the con- 
nection of these physicians with the Health Department is that 
each is oflicially a sanitary inspector, and his duties as physician 
to the poor bring to his knowledge many of the sanitary defects of 
his district. An objection of some weight to this system is the 
liability to extravagance in the use of medicines; but probably 
abuse is no more likely to occur than under any system involving 
so many individuals. 

From the last report of the Health Office we find that 4,464 
patients were treated during the year, to whom 22,961 visits were 
made. These figures indicate a marked diminution in the amount 
of sickness ; for in 1871, with a less population and smaller t 
tory, 6,357 patients were treated, and in 1872, 7,757 patients. 
The expense of the department for the last year, including salaries 
of physicians, medicines, and surgical appliances, was $11,137.35, 


or an average outlay for each patient of rather less than $2.50. 


TT 


THE CINCINNATI HOSPITAL. 


Provision is made for relief of those who, for any reason, cannot 
be treated at home, at the Cincinnati Hospital, for whose origin 
and early management we are indebted to the eminent Danic! 
Drake, M.D., who in 1822 obtained a charter for a public charit: 
hospital and lunatic-asylum. The institution thus established 
developed with the needs of the city until some twenty-five years 
since, when an insane-asylum, independent of the hospital, was 
established. So that, for the present, we shall consider only an 
institution for the relief of ordinary sickness among the indigent 
of our city. Some ten years ago a structure commensurate with 
the needs of a large community, and in accord with modern ideas 
of hospital construction, was erected at an expense, including th 
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‘ 


value of the site (which has been in the possession of the 
fifty years) of $1,100,000.) In appointment and management 
ks among the best of the country. Located at an isolated 

in the suburbs is a branch Known as Roh’s-IILill Hospital, 
exclusively for contagious diseases; it has capacity for over 
ndred inmates, and affords accommodations for pay as well as 
ty patients. It is subject to the same administration as the 
‘innati Hospital. 


‘he benefits of these establishments are given to all person: 


ding medical or surgical treatment who have resided within the 


limits one year, and who are supposed to be in indigent cit 
stances. But little formality attends the admission of patients, 
superintendent and resident medical oflicers usually deciding 
m the merits of the applicant; and to the superintendent is 
ven discretionary power to admit cases of urgency which do not 
ply with the legal requirements. From the last Report of the 


rd of Trustees I extract the following figures : — 


r of charity-patients treated in year 1877 
ze daily population 


laily cost of maintenance per patient wa 


For the comfort of our tax-payers I 


oOlmmparison :— 


Boston City Hospital. 

Buffalo General Hospital 
Western Pennsylvania Hospital 
Hartford Hospital 

Cincinnati Hospital 


is result is largely due to the eflicient administration of 
M. Jones, who for a long period has been superintendent of the 
tution. 
The average time of stay in hospital was 30.1 days; each patient 
erefore cost the city a trifle over fifteen dollars. 
To provide the means to sustain the institution, a tax is levied 
n the whole taxable property of the city, the maximum levy 
ng five-tenths of a mill, aggregating ninety thousand dollars; a 
sum suflicient to meet all the expenses of the establishment. The 
supervision and general management of the hospital is intrusted to 
a board of seven trustees, two of whom are appointed by the con- 


irrent action of three judges of the Superior Court, two by the 
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action of five judges of the Common Pleas Court, and on 
governor of the State. Each trustee serves five years; and 
terms are so arranged that one is appointed annually. In 
tion, one member ex officio enters the Board two years after 
election ; and his Honor the Mayor of the city is ex officio a 
tee. ‘The period of service is so long, and the sources of appoint 
ment so varied, that the office is removed from political intrigu 
and, as the position is without salary and possessed of no ** j 
ence,”’ in a modern acceptation, it is neglected by the politici 
As a consequence the Board has nearly always been composed 
men whose private character placed them above suspicion, 
whose great motive has been the welfare of the unfortunate un 
their care. The medical administration of the house is intru 
to a stall of sixteen physicians, eight ef whom serve alternatel; 


four months, with no pecuniary compensation. Medical lectures 


are delivered by the staff to all students who pay five dollars p 
session; the fund thus obtained being devoted to sustaini 


medical library, which is free to all who desire to use it. 


THE INFIRMARY. 


The hospital is designed for the reception and care of acute cases, 
and such as are not likely to require long-continued treatment or 
protection. To provide for the infirm and those who for any con- 
siderable time are physically incapable of caring for themselves, we 
have an infirmary some six miles from the city. The institution 
consists of a building, with a farm of a hundred and sixty-fou 
acres, and the appropriate farm-buildings ; the entire estate 
valued at three hundred thousand dollars. The managem 
vested in three directors, one of whom is elected by popular 
each year, and serves for three years. As considerable patron: 
and the distribution of a large amount of money pertains to 
otlice of director of the Infirmary, it always has due consideratio 
at the political caucuses and conventions, and is ordinarily fill 
by a politician whose qualifications for intelligently administeri 
to the relief of several hundred feeble and aged people are subject- 
ed to much less scrutiny, and are less influential in securing | 


+] 


position than his ability to ** carry’’ a ward at the next election. 
Consequently the office has often been occupied by those who did no 
honor to themselves, and added nought to the comfort of the poot 
under their care. (The morning papers inform us that this da) 
this institution passes to the control of the Board of Police Com- 
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ro nthe phy sician’s report we | 


tha year, twently-seve 
ier essentially chronic diseases, 
believe we are justi 
such cases remain. 
are surprised to read, ‘rerowding 
in, ** nearly ninety harmless insane’’ are n 
» Lifirmary ; a procee xy only condemnation. 


ure so insane as to nee ‘e, they are too insane 
in immediate contact witl class of people found 
The superintendent says, ** They ofte cal from 
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n into danver of being run over « 


Wnselves 


contiden 
ose Worst nas 
found in 


superini mndent oir ieerful impre 33] 
ting from inadequacy of heating and laundry 
defeetive kitchens, and insull dining-room and 


Space. The heating apparatus not the kind for which 
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the house was constructed, and the statement that ‘* we are © 
troubled with smoke and soot in the house ’’ does not suggest 
comfort and cleanliness so much to be desired in such institut 
From the statistics it is patent that the inmates are require 
work, and we have been informed that numbers have let' 
infirmary because they had to labor. Such facts are credital)| 
the management of such a house. 


INSANE ASYLUM. 


Some twenty years since, the increased number of insan 
the county demanded new provision for this class. According 


the city and county authorities uniting, an asylum was erect; 
in the vicinity of the city; and, as about eighty per cent of 
inmates belong to the city, it claims attention as one of t 
charities of Cincinnati. 

The entire establishment at this time is valued at about « 
hundred thousand dollars. The house was designed in com)! 
with the most modern views; but the selection of the site w: 
advised, being in a malarial region, so that the entire population « 
the house has been constantly liable to fever, and the success in coi 
struction was not commensurate with the designs of the direct 
The consequence was inconvenience of structure and marked 
perfection of ventilation. The capacity of the house, as design 
was for four hundred inmates; at present, with no increas 
space, the population is over six hundred. The evil consequence 
are thus expressed by the recent superintendent: ‘+ Two, and oft 
three, patients were obliged to occupy rooms originally design 
for one. At risk of serious altercations and accidents, these 
other evils of overcrowding have greatly embarrassed the working 
of the institution, and occasioned a constant feeling of insecurit) 
and dread of serious calamity.”’ 

From the report for 1877 I take the following figures : — 
Whole number of patients during year. 


Daily average . . . : 


Gross expense per week, $3.15; per day, $0.45. 


‘Comparative daily expense of lunatic hospitals : — 
Hospital at Augusta, Me. : 
wag ‘“ Utica, N.Y. . , ‘ 


™ ** Michigan P ; ‘ 


1 These figures were obtained from Mr. Henry W. Lord’s report, presented 
reading of the present paper. 
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Taunton, Mass. 
* Northampton, Mass, 
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institution is under the control of five directors, who receive 
ppointment from four different sources, and their terms of 
vice expire at different times, with the theory that thus there will 
little party domination. While this may be a correct theory, its 
tical results are not always such as the theorist might wish 
While in the earlier history of this asylum men of average 
ty were appointed directors, their selection of a superint ndent 
is not fraught with results to which the citizens could point with 
pride. ‘The later experience has somewhat reversed the terms. 
necumbents of the position of director have given little evi- 
‘of any qualification for the administration of so great a trust 
of six hundred human beings who have no ability to 
for themselves ; and their superintendent for several years has 
oved his competence to render the institution at least a place of 
ection and comfort for the unfortunate residents, and has 
lished his own character for honesty and executive ability. 
But a political simoon has just swept over our State, and, unde 
euphony of ** re-organization,’” boards of directors have been 


ointed who have removed the superintendents of all our : 


lacing men of honesty, eflicieney, and, in some cases. of many 


rience, as alienists, and replacing them by men of no ex- 
‘in such institutions, whose chief recommendation for the 
seems to have been their relation to political manipulators, 
ir willingness to give oflice to the relatives of such. Ow 
asylum has not escaped the fell storm, and a new board of 
‘tors has been appointed, none of the members of which, so fan 
known to the public, possesses any qualification for the im- 
tant position they have assumed. 
With this summary of medical charity in Cincinnati, I ask you 
attention briefly to some suggestions for its improvement. 
The hospital and infirmary being associated in purpose, and fre- 
juently charged with the care of the same individuals, it seems but 
reasonable that they should be united in administration. The 


il board, as now appointed, is little liable to political manip- 
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ulation, and is well adapted to the conduct of the two institut 


The change in the management of the infirmary, to which | 


already adverted, prompts me to more strenuously urge the 


portance of this association of administration. By a careful wi 
nowing out of tramps and impostors, suflicient accommod: 
might be obtained there for a home for incurables, a class 
earnestly appeals to us for succor, not simply because the atilict 
one may receive more and better care, and a burdened life be 1 
lighter, but because the presence of such an one in 

& poor family tends to the impoverishment of all. 

lishment, possessing ample grounds, is susceptible of being mad 
very attractive, and of affording proper employment for this class 
which is so deserving of our consideration. 

For the improvement of the administration of the Loneview In 
sane Asylum, I offer no suggestion other than is contained in 
** Propositions ’’ long since adopted by the ** Association of Supx 
intendents,’’ which are the embodiment of the best wisdom on 
subject. 

Pertinent to the management of our hospital, especially, 
suggestion upon a topie I think of much importance. ‘There is 
large proportion of the inmates of our hospital who are the vic 
of a voluntary life of vice. Again and again do they return to 
suffering from the consequences of their licentious habits. Tl 
such applicants should be treated, is undoubted ; but that, wher 
cured, they should be discharged trom the hospital, is very 
premium for vice, for many of them are more comfortable in hos; 
tal than anywhere else. I would suggest that patients who hay 
been treated for the diseases under consideration be compelled | 
pay the expense of their care by performing labor that may 
devised for the purpose. 

The text allotted me has restricted me to an examination of th 
medical charity of our city ; but I regard it as but a single bran 
of the great work devolved upon the community, and to whose elli 
cient and judicious administration most serious thought is require 
The manifest existence of a pauper class, the tendency of our 
pauper population to the cities, the recognized dependence of 
pauperism upon indolence and vice, and its heredity, and, on the 
other hand, the defects and ill results of our charities, admonis! 
us that they need the most careful study and the most systemats 
administration. A step in the right direction has been the organ 
zation of our State Board of Charities. We have ample testimon) 
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excellent results of the labor of this body 
r, and its organization, render it inadequate to m 
irements. For a full and etfeetual accomplishmen 
of charitable administration we require, Ist, a State Chari- 
Aid Association, which by the soeial, moral, and intel 
its members shall compel the respect and Go-o) 


all managers of public institutions ; 2d, a system of co- 


mee, in whieh sh: riniza- 


who shall delegate to : bureau the { "d rmin- 
ie merit of every appli 
A | 
AcmMinisterect 5 


position On thy 


on the othe 


cussing Dr. 


d, as follows: 
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is not surprising that the questi of out-door re 
hecome one of the most vital in our country, 
the moral and pliysical we 
ity and efficiency of many 
inflicted through ignorance, mistaken not 
‘simple ce nerosity, yy those concerned in 1 
* others, is not confined to the existine 
would be less anxiety about the statisties of pauper 
‘re with the free indulgence of ind 
benevolence ; in fact, the future might 
are of itself. 
do know, however, that the unsystematic 
ction of the poor creates an increase in t 
who will rely upon it for support, will look upon it as a 
ho will evade by every possible means whatever checks or tes 
uay be imposed upon the applicants for it. The well-known his- 
a1 


rh of the Jukes family offers a forcible ustration of the manne 


] 
i 


ich hereditary pauperism becomes here, as in all ages and 


aces it has become, the cancer and opprobrium of human societ 


It will be remembered that the number of persons in that 


{ 4 


wunily, traced through six generations, amounted 


1 
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hundred and nine, all paupers or criminals; ‘* Margaret 
mother of criminals ’’ being one of the six original vagrant 


, 


The history of ** Smith’s Poor Kin Charity ’’ in London wil! 
serve as a warning on this point. The interest of a certain 
money, invested in land, was left some two centuries ago to 
divided annually, — one half in relieving the captives of Turk 
pirates, and the other half among the poor kindred of the test 
A hundred and fifty years later the whole sum became applica! 
to these ** poor kindred,”’ then only fifteen in number; but, : 


property increased in value, so did the claimants multiply, until 


the present time, an income of sixty thousand dollars is ay: 


for the relief of destitute Smiths, some hundreds in number, wh 
claim seems to be established rather on idleness and improvicd 
than on deerepitude, sickness, or misfortune. 

It is in a new country like this, full of generous, sympat 
open-handed individuals, too busy to spare time for investigat 
too impulsive to restrain their charitable feelings, that the exp 
rience of other countries becomes so valuable. Human nature, 
its most important points, is always and everywhere substanti: 
the same, however much the differences in circumstances and re! 
tions have modified the manners and conduct of men in vario 
times and countries. 

The administration of out-door relief is therefore one of those sul) 
jects which need careful, and, to a certain extent, scientific consid 
eration, in order to ascertain the principles which should govern 
the application of those principles would naturally vary in different 
places, adapting itself to local requirements. Unsystematie charity 
has a tendency to undo or to counteract the effect of natural lay 
no less than the principles of social science. It puts a premiu 
on idleness and improvidence as compared with industry and thrift 
it enables the vicious and the hypocrites to gather in that whi 
was intended for the unfortunate and broken-down wayfarers o/ 
life; it weakens the incentives to industry, provident habits, sé 
dependence, and family duties; it attracts the most worthless of 
the vagabond poor from the country, to the great injury of the cit) 
residents ; and it swells the expense of city government by the in 
crease of police-force and the amount of disease, intoxication, and 
crime introduced, — all consequent on the unrestrained exercist 
of independent and individual charity. 

The history of out-door relief administration in New York serves 


to point the moral, and to illustrate the fact, too often forgotten 
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iwvitv, no matter how extensive or how well-intentioned, is 
Helpless and incompetent to cope with pauperism, unless it 
based on a Common system, directed by common principles 
ls one common object, — the moral ysical improve 
{the poor, and the extirpation of pat he removal 
auses and the relief “its results. 
New York out-door relief is distributed or controlled under 
LOrlns :— 
By the State acting through the State Board of Chari 
ivration Commissioners. 
by the city (@), as represented by the Commissioners ol 
es and Correetion, and the Polic Wepartiun nt; and (/) 
‘nin institutions and asylums under private management, 
mainly supported by public funds, under special laws, and 
ect to official inspection ; and 
L111. By the dispensaries and similar medical chariti 
iltitude of charitable, benevolent, parochial, and other organi- 
is, Which are dependent for their support upon subseriptions, 
rood-will of the public, and other private sources, supple- 


ted, in some instances, by the excise fund. 

In following this order the question first arises, What is a 
wr? and who are entitled to receive public relief in the city 
county of New York? 


be defined as a poor per- 


Lhe ** pauper,” according to law, may 

who from old age or decrepitude, sickness, blindness, lame- 

, or any other disability, is unable to maintain him or herself 

work. Such persons are primarily chargeable to their own 
tions, parents, or children; these failing, the overseers of 
i.e., the Commissioners of Charities and Correction, are 

and the question of settlement arises. Any one who has been 


esident and an inhabitant of the city for one year immediately 


eceding, and all members of the same family (unless separately 


“l), would be considered to have gained a settlement, and 
t, if necessary, be maintained by the city: if, however, such 
rsons have not resided lone enough to gain a settlement, the 
erintendent of the poor is charged to support and relieve them 
the expense of the county, —to be re overed if possible. 
I. The large population of New York, its constantly 
iracter, and the difficulty, expense, and labor of excha 
orresponding with other towns of the State, and with other 


iterfere with more than a nominal compliance wit 
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Many persons are relieved at the city expense who have no 
claims upon it; but, on the other hand, many States and 
elsewhere are burdened with the support of 
belonging to New York. 


LOW 


persons prop 


In order to apportion more equitably the onus of suppo 
such persons, and to facilitate their return to their proper | 
of settlement in the State of New York, an act was passed 
1875, and subsequently amended, which enables the State Ly 
of Charities to contract for the reception and support of 
paupers. County judges, justices of the peace, police jus 
and county superintendents of the poor, are ordered to co) 
such persons to the State Almshouse, where they will be unc 
charge of the State 


sy 
I 


3oard of Charities; and the costs of ren 
certified by the State Board are paid by the State. Such 


may be forwarded to any state or county where a legal settlen 
or friends may be found for them, if it is thought desirable 


ai 


lo ad 
so. Under this law arrangements were made for the transfe 


such cases to the State Almshouse at Flatbush, L.I.: and 


) 
clit 0 


May 12, 1877, when the first commitment from New York Cou 
was made, to April 50 of the current year, 67 State paupers 
heen sent there. ‘The system thus initiated can be made to pro- 
duce very excellent results. 


The part taken by the Commissioners of Emigration in out- 
door relief varies considerably from year to year; not only is 

number under their control constantly fluctuating, but their actu: 
power to levy charges on the steamship companies for tli 
expenses has been denied. The number of steerage passeng 
landed in New York in 1877 was 65,850, of whom 24,892 report 
the State of New York as their destination, and 10,514 of U 
number obtained employment mainly in the city of New York 


During the winter months about 125 persons per diem 


are tempo- 
rarily lodged and provided with meals at Castle Garden while seck- 
ing employment; and rather more than $2,000 was expended in 
food in this way last year. 

Il. (a) With respect to the city: Able-bodied persons are 
not by law entitled to relief, unless they come under the category) 
of tramps, vagrants, and so forth, in which case they are subject 
to correctional and punitive treatment; an exceptional form o! 
relief, which, by a judicious organization of labor, might be ma 


heneficial to the recipients, and less expensive to the tax-payers. 
and which ought to be sufliciently disagreeable and disciplinary 
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persons from voluntari| 
he persons in the workhouse 


1) 
rani 


are self-committed; they 
and sre willing and desirous to | 
committal beine from th 
same powers of ¢ 
for relief. 
finition of these ** va 
lof out-door relief in 
who, not having vi 
out employment 
in taverns, groceries, 
“ls. or barns, or in the Open air, an { not 
themselves ; all persons wandering abroad 
about from door to door, 
highways, passages, or other 
ve alms.’’ 
commissioners are empowered 
ent to these persons on thei pre 
ibor as may be found te 


employment by contract, prov 


caused with any mechanical 


peop! of the State. Ilere may 


he difficulties in dealing with re 
4} 


the supposed antagonism bh 


discussion on this questi 


opportunity of studying it would 


1@ prejudice and misunderstanding whi 


s obviously wrony to maintain person 
ishments without employ 


pres nt ¢ 
} 


such control, unless healthy and useful labor be 


ok for improvement in the 
provi 
To keep such persons idle is an i ry to them, and 
the State. Even in giving 
ing some return, some quid Pp Jo, of im} 
insisted upon. ‘There is no reason why person 
rs’ expense should be the only 
non lot of humanity, —the obli 
s Wily that self-respect ean be m: 
ill be observed that the city 


utly been exempted from thi 
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the subject of the support of the poor, the distribution « 
excise fund, and many other matters. As an illustration o 
Gov. Robinson stated in his last annual message that within ( 
ty years over twenty-four hundred bills, dealing with the munici 
government, had been introduced into the legislative assem)ly. 
It may also be remarked as a feature of the present city o 
ization, that the lines dividing the different departments ar 
with a distinetness and rigidity which inerease the ditlicul 
remedying such defects as may be found in the practical worki: 
of the system. ‘Thus the Police Board, the Commissioners 
Charities and Correction, and the Board of Health, each \ 
separate functions and privileges, work in entire independence 
and sometimes in antagonism to, one another. The recent lau 
eiforts of the mayor to bring together the heads of different de 


l 


ments in monthly consultative conferences failed, mainly for want 


of one central governing power to overrule or harmonize 
ences in the mode of executing and improving necessary details 
city economy. 

The manner in which relief may be given by the city, « 
indirectly through the different institutions, or directly to the 
personally, is accordingly regulated by special laws. ‘The ( 


missioners of Charities and Correction have entire control and 
charge of the public hospitals, prisons, and asylums —an enor 
mous charge; the actual number of inmates on Dee. 31, 1877. 
having been 10,770, of whom nearly one-half were permanent 
chronic cases. In the saine year the total number received 
taken charge of by the Commissioners was 60,163: viz., in pris- 
ons and work-houses, 37,587 ; hospitals, 19,247; asylums, 5,52). 
Of the out-door poor, 5,416 families received coal; $20,000 wer 
distributed among 400 adult blind persons; and 97,752 patients 
were treated by the Bureau of Medical and Surgical Relief. 

Another department of the city government, the Police Board, 
deals with the migratory class of generally worthless poor, who 
from various causes congregate every winter in New York in ex 
traordinarily large numbers. ‘Those absolutely homeless gravitate 
to the police-stations, and find a nightly shelter on the crowd 
floors of the different precincts. 

In 1876-7 a successful effort was made to do something for | 
hundreds of persons who from accidental destitution, or no kno 
fault of their own, were forced to associate with the dregs of | 
manity in these station-houses. By providing a decent lodging 
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t that police would have 
ing with the protligat 

ants. The experimen 
» lodgers having 
of 1876, to 28,021 wi 


in 1877; 
ovided under private supery 
ne 27,028. These fis 

of the refuge had ex 


ion-houses. On the othe 
he same period were more than do 


77, as against 548 in 1876, this cia 
| from the station-hous« 

such provision fo. 

le this year; and, 


towards tl 


returned 


IC il 
39.864 lode 


made, as against 


Mareh 3 


males, 
persons 


{ 
4 


is probable 


lered more or less deserving, the 
10 have come into the city Lo 

easier mode of living, and of tha 
who find habitual lodgings in tl 
i-houses, not being allowed to re 
one of them. It should be reme 


ises were not originally intended o 
| or women, excepting those und 
Whatever is required at them. 
Chere would seem to be ample encour 


tabs 


neetion with the police-s 


ient of a large night refuge during 


tations, at 
«luced ; but it should present no 
le the city, and it 


Wi 


should not be perl 


th the cheap lodging-house interest. 
One mode of providing decent and not uncoimfo 
s under strict discipline, which 


w York for three winters, is 


rua 
has be 


Che SUCCES 
Lo make the receipts 
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number of paying lodgers cover the expense of free quart 
the absolutely destitute. A refuge of this mixed kind h 
made self-supporting, by requiring in place of payment a « 
amount of labor, such as wood sawing and splitting, by 
being provided on the same terms. Here again the n 
co-operation is only too apparent. Granted that the ob) 
view is to rid the streets of tramps, thieves, and sturdy | 
and to provide a rough but not inhospitable shelter for 1! 
less tlotsain of a great city, it is surely clear that thos 

in providing such refuges should work in common, should refu 
take in those turned out from similar shelters, should 
understanding with the police-oflicials, and should) adopt 


uniform principles of action as would confine their ben 


those in some degree deserving of them; not to give add 
aid to those who have no intention of seeking an honest 

With regard to the visitation of the poor in their own 
and the city relief distributed to them, the work done dur 
last three winters deserves, from its peculiarity, somethin 
than « passing reference. 

Prior to 1875 great laxity prevailed in the distribution of rel 
by the city officials; not only were there frauds in the 
and quality of the articles furnished, but the unworthy obi 


he 
Lit 


what was intended for the worthy only. Visitation on 
the paid visitors was the exception rather than the rule; and 
sons occupying expensive rooms, and able themselves to em 
labor, did not seruple to apply for and receive relief, to 
clusion of the really poverty-stricken but less sturdy ap)! 
Many persons had come to regard the winter supplies given | 
commissioners as a permanent means of support; and it be: 
evident that something must be done to prevent the general spr 
of pauperism among those who had hitherto escaped the infectior 
At the beginning of the winter of 1875-6, an offer was mace 
several citizens (one of whom, the late Mr. Theodore Roose 
took the warmest interest in the work), to provide an organ 
system of voluntary visitation, which should undertake to ch 
and report upon the worthiness of applicants for city relief. 
intention at first was that the work should be done in connect 
with paid oflicial visitors in the service of the commissioners ; 
to avoid expense, these were not employed, and the whole burd 


therefore devolved upon the volunteers. 


Through the co-operation of a number of the charitable soci 


, that every 


l, ana report 


HIMoOng 
and re 


‘ 1OSC 


rendered only to the 
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) operation 


wirmen, 
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source 
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worth 
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no small gain. 
of experience and good judgmen 


] 
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the various institutions intended to benefit the suffering poor, 
also with the legal remedies and safeguards. The district com 
tees to which the visitors belong, and the areas of their work, s| 
be arranged with a view to compactness and efficiency ; 
expenses arising in connection with the work should be proy) 
for by private contributions, rather than from the city funds. 
The principles upon which this still undeveloped system is bh: 
will be recognized as thoroughly in conformity with those w 
have been proved and adopted as the best elsewhere. Among 
are the principles of systematic personal visitation of the px: 
their own homes ; of the combination of the volunteer as the s 


plement of the official, the report of the former being the basis 


upon which relief is actually distributed by the latter; and of | 
restriction of such temporary relief to the really necessitous 
deserving. 

It will still, however, remain an open question, whether, in New 
York, it might not be better for all official relief to be contin 
the maintenance of the ** pauper ’’ class, as by law defined, | 
all other forms of want and suffering to be cared for by syst 
tized private benevolence. 

The failure of a somewhat similar plan of visitation, undertaken 
in the neighboring city of Brooklyn in 1876, was due mainly to 
want of that good understanding and co-operation between tl 
volunteers and officials, which appear to be essential to success 
The Brooklyn visitors threw up the work on finding that 
reports were not attended to, and that they were powerless 
check the lavish and indiscriminate distribution of coal and 
ceries by the city officials, amounting during that winter alon 
nearly $150,000. 

As the question is sometimes brought up, whether paid visit 
would not do their work as efficiently as volunteers, it ma) 
mentioned here, that while but little difficulty has been experie: 
in obtaining, winter after winter, a large staff of suitable visitors, 
willing to undertake their laborious duties for love of the poor, it 
would have been impossible to secure any thing like the same nun- 
ber of reliable paid visitors. 

The third annual report of this work has just appeared, and 
will not be amiss to close this branch of our subject with a brief 
extract from it, together with the resolutions adopted at the an- 
nual meeting. 


ind offence, in 
carrying to many a 
1 good oflices. 
e suecess of any such 
If they are of the rig 
fulfilment of their 
ue. Their sym] 
ht moment: their intelli 
es of re lief in cases of 
them to apply practical rem 


win for them more respect 


et with complete independence. 


the obvious 
t of ord 
d to still further co operatii nh ame 


enelits of becoming acquaint 


ffering from destituti 
ward committees 
as, In the opinion ot 
Visitation among the d 
leserving 
drunken a 
e of relief appre 
as, This object e: 
rent, disinter and personal \ 
1 the preeeding winter has conclusi 
rreat rood: 


ved, That this meeting pledges itsell 


( 


ind capable of effecting 


continuance and improvement of the 

tic, voluntary, and unsectarian visitat 

the direct object of obtainin 

of tec the unworthy: and 

iding the deserving by intelligent sym 
munication with the proper agencies of r 
snl 


ed, That the chairmen of committees 
st winter hereby pledge themselves, unle nforeseen 


prevent, to continue the same, if called 


next wine 
est endeavors to form 


their committees {f suitabl 
ps for so doing during the summer months.”’ 
II (d). 


In close connection with the oflici: 


e and city, but at the same time completely independen 
iv management, comes a 


group of institutions supported 
¢ funds under special laws, supplemented more or k 
ivate beneficence. 
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With respect to this class, the following extract from a 
addressed by the comptroller, in March, 1877, to the 


charities, will be found pertinent. He says, — 


has been an alarming increase of taxation within f 

support of asylums, reformatories, and charitable institu 

pursuance of special laws of the legislature providin 
payment of fixed amounts or a per capita allowance to be raised by 
nually. ‘Tle appropriations to these institutions for the year IST7 a1 
atmillion dollars, asum almost as great as the total appropriati 
the Department of Public Charities and Correetion for all its expen 
1877. The amount raised by tax and expended in the same way i1 
less than two hundred thousand dollars, showing an inerease of taxat 
these purposes within ten years nearly five times in amount, while 
lation and assessed valuations of property subject to taxation in 
have not increased fore than twenty-five per cent. 

“'Phese annual appropriations are exclusive of those made t 
institutions out of the excise fund, and impose a heavy additior 
taxation which, if not arrested, will soon become an oppressive burd 
the tax-payers of this city. The | purposes to which these publie mn 
— are humane and beneficent charities, that are to a certair 


litt it 


nee it is a question well worthy of consideration s 


lent and philanthropic citizens who manage these institut 


system of supporting them, based so largely upon a per gone 
from the public treasury, does not tend to attract their beneficiari: 
neighboring States and counties, as well as to foster a spirit of ck 
on charity which may aggravate rather than ameliorate the evils of | 


ism and vicious habits.’ ! 


Among the principal institutions receiving per capita or 
allowances from the State or city are, the Institution for the B 
Institution for Improved Instruction of Deaf and Dumb, 
York Juvenile Asylum, New-York Institution for the Inst: 
of Deaf-Mutes, Society for Reformation of Juvenile Deli 
Colored Ilome, Roman Catholic Protectory for Children, t! 
of Mercy, the House of the Good Shepherd, Magdalen Ben 
Asylum, New-York Orphan Asylum, Children’s Aid Society 
York Nursery and Child’s Hospital, Hebrew Benevolent 
Orphan Asylum, American Female Guardian Society, 


rures will perhaps help to explain this point: The ec 
ry for Juvenile Delinquents during fifty years amount 
yriations of the State and city, by the licenses of theatres, 
sale of sundries, and the earnings of the inmates —the latter 
767, Deaf and Dumb Institution, out of total receipts of $197,640 for 
paid by the te $95,761, and by the city 315,504, The Children’s Aid So 
income of = 450 i 75, received from the Board of Education 356,905, and 
and count) York 370,000, the balance being derived from interest, 


houses, churches, Sunday schools, and hundreds of individuals. 
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bo 


um, Ilome for Fallen and Friendless Girls, Asylum of Sisters 
“ 


Dominic, St. Joseph’s Improved Institute for Deal-Mutes, 


| others of a kindred nature. ‘The provisions for inspecting and 


ting upon these institutions have done much to increase thei 


ency, and the supervision of the State Board of ¢ 


LAY LLICsS 
he managers and trustees alive to the importance of main- 


} 


ing an uniformly high standard of work. In addition to 


Line 


mi (nearly a million dollars) expended upon them by the city in 


(7, large appropriations have been made from time to time for 


their schools is borne by the 


ulildings, while the expense of 
non-school fund, and all property belonging to them is ex- 
hip d trom taxation. 

lll. Next to the public bodies concerned in the adiministra- 


ym of out-door relief come the chartered and 


other charitabl 
nizations, which are supported entirely by subscriptions, in- 


nents, legacies, and contributions of the public, supplemented 


some instances by appropriations from the excise fund.' ‘Thess 
ve Classified as dispensaries, asylums and refuges for children 


l 
} 


| homeless persons, national benevolent societies, special insti 
ons for various objects, and general relief agencies. 

W ith respect to the dispensaries, a good deal of discussion has 
sen lately «s to the abuses of their privileges ; and recent inves- 
rition has revealed some rather startling facts about them. 
ving on one side the special and homeopathic, the statistics of 

seven general dispensaries working within prescribed limits 

ul of the German Hospital (which takes in German patients from 


| parts of the city), give the total number of their pati 


pati hts as 


arly 191,000; an increase of 16,000 over the previous year. If 


iguor within 


ile this sum é 


liscrimination. 
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to this we add nearly 98,000 relieved gratuitously at the City © 


Door Surgical and Medical Bureau, with an increase here of 
over the previous year, we find that the total number of pat 
gratuitously treated in 1877 amounts to nearly 289,000, 
counting the exceptions already referred to. 

Taking the population on Manhattan Island at 1,050.0) 
would seem that nearly thirty per cent of the inhabitants appe: 
the registers of the dispensaries. There is of course a fallacy 
arising from the word ‘* patient ’’ not being interpreted alik: 
different dispensaries. This cause of vagueness will, it is 
soon be removed by the adoption of a uniform standard. 
is none the less startling to find so immense an increase in | 
number of applicants for medical relief. It would be safe to s 
that the assistance gratuitously given at the special and hommop 
dispensaries would add 100,000 nominal patients to the nuy 
nlready stated. 

A considerable number of patients are undoubtedly attract 
New York from the adjacent country, that they may profit by 
excellence of the medical and surgical service. But, on the ot 
hand, the general dispensaries were originally established 
definite geographical limits, and are desirous of strictly enfor 
this rule for the future. All the medical charities are now alive 
the gravity of the circumstances, and are considering the bes! 
method of confining their benefits to the really necessitous ; but it 
is evident that without intercommunication and co-operation 
permanent remedy for the existing abuses can be expected. 

There are numerous societies which deal with out-door relict ; 
however, have the same defect, — that of working solely ea 
its own way, and through its own staff of workers, quit 
pendently of all the others. One of the best known — the New-Y: 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor — li: 
local committees and 360 visitors, who, in the year ending M 
31, 1878, relieved over 13,000 families, comprising some 44, 
persons, at an expense of $27,200. 

St. Vincent de Paul’s Society works through 34 conferences 
its visitors relieved 4,250 families during the same space of 1 
at an expense of $57,000. St. John’s Guild, the German, 


other national and benevolent societies, besides numerous sin 
and special organizations, perhaps a hundred and fifty in all. 
largely engaged in the direct visitation and relief of the | 


but the foregoing figures will suffice to give some idea of 


dl 
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‘iety, however, deserves a wor 
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of their work, and of all changes in their lists of beneficiari 
should be presented by the different societies. The main work , 
the Bureau was to be the creation of one complete and accurate reyis 
ter of all applicants for relief in the city of New York, — 
names, addresses, character, aud the sources from which they w 
aided, — the detection by this means of impostors and rounders 
and the restriction of the great stream of charity to its legitin 
object of assisting without pauperizing the deserving poor. A sys 
tem of registration by names and streets was adopted, whi 
proved simple, economical, and effective; and it was so arrange 
that at a glance positive information could be obtained respecting 
any person on the register. Nearly fourteen thousand names wer 
thus registered during the winter of 1873-4, all beneficiaries of th 
various societies being reported to the Bureau. Wherever cases 
appeared doubtful or suspicious, they were at once investigated 
the visitors of the Bureau, and the numerous cases of fraud ai 


i 


imposture thus detected were entered for reference in a specia 


** Black Book,’’ with the object of putting a stop to their trade. 

This plan was adopted for two years, and suflicient success attende: 
the efforts, first of the Bureau of Charities, and afterwards of th: 
Board of United Charities in which it was merged, to prove beyon 
au doubt that the system thus inaugurated would, if thoroughly 
carried out, check and reform most of the existing abuses connect 
with out-door relief. But for any thing like complete success, it 
obvious that the continuous and hearty co-operation of at least 
majority of the societies would be essential; and this was not 
obtained. Of the societies originally associated with the Bureau, 
some found it too much trouble to furnish the monthly report, others 
were unwilling to part with the names of their beneficiaries, anc 
others again gradually lost their interest in the work. 
therefore, after two years’ trial, practically discontinued, thoug 
the nominal organization of the Board of United Charities stl 
exists, ready to act when the time shall come for its revival. 

In the Elberfeld system of out-door relief the aid given is meas 
ured by a fixed scale, and varies according to the number in family 
circumstances of health, earnings, &c. ; but in New York, where no 
such standard exists, the amount of relief given by each society | 
usually quite too small to suflice in cases of real distress ; and 
serving families may thus be driven by sheer necessity to seek he) 
from many different sources. One instance occurred of a persol 
who figured on the lists of nine societies at once, the total amount 
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heir benefactions being eight dollars per month. The injury 
is caused to a family is often irreparable, its members becoming 
erized by the necessity of appealing to so many agencies, and 
‘onstant inquisitions of fresh sets of visitors. 
ituble societies would surely better carry out their high 
improving as well as relieving the poor by giving suf- 
t help to a small number, rather than by spreading their 
s over a large area. The number of persons relieved may not 
so large a figure in the annual report, but the results will be 
more satisfactory. It is the quality, not the quantity of work, 


i should be kept in view; a small number of deserving cases, 
roughly relieved, and taught to rely for the future upon their 
n exertions and not upon charity, would be far more profitable 
ie public, as well as to the societies, than a long roll of chronic 
iciaries relieved at the same expenditure. If there were such 
eration among the societies, that each should pass on the 
belonging to others, and relieve its own poor only, they 
ld be better able to give liberal and effective aid. 

henever the societies all agree in the adoption of these ele- 
ntary principles of co-operation, — whenever they see that want 
if organization is want of power, and that there is little difference 
tween undirected and ill-directed charity, —the work of regis- 
ration will become really valuable; the worthy and necessitous 
ll obtain what is needful; the unworthy, the dissolute, and the 
llers will appeal in vain; and the publie be satisfied that no case 
‘eal or apparent distress can exist uninvestigated, and, if genuine, 
relieved. But it can hardly be insisted upon too strongly, o1 
ated too often, that no system of registration, and intercom- 
junication of the societies, can succeed unless these bodies are 
might to see its real importance, and to combine in carrying it out. 
More elasticity in their separate lines of action, and greater readiness 

f adaptation on their part, would follow as a matter of course. 
A register accessible to all visitors duly qualified, salaried ou 
insalaried ; periodical inspection of the work reported by the sev- 
societies ; systematic visitation of the poor in their homes, 
ind the prompt report of fraudulent or unworthy cases, — are all 
sssential parts of any thorough charitable system, in order to insure 


economy and efliciency of administration. 


By co-operation the same number of visitors would be able to do 


he obli rec 


far more work than at present, as they would not then 


0 Visit those already visited from other societies. The same 
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visitors would also be able to report for several societies at on 
and, by a mutual interchange of good offices, the maximu 
economy as well as etliciency in visiting would be obtained. 
does not seem desirable to fix any limit to the number of fan 
in charge of each visitor. The capacity and intelligence 

as the leisure of visitors varies so much that a wide margin sh 
be left. It would be well if all visitors were furnished 
printed cards, giving the addresses of the principal local chai 
and medical relief agencies, as many persons in distress have be 
found utterly ignorant where to apply, or how to obtain any assist 
ance. 

The establishment of a central office, where all the socicties 
their executives and subscribers, could meet on neutral ground 
would enable any person to ascertain the names and requirem 
of casual applicants directed to apply there; while, on the o 
hand, information would be given to applicants at the office, di 
ing them to their proper agencies of relief. Such an office sh 
be placed in a convenient and well-known locality, easily accessi 
from all parts of the town. All cases of alleged or apparent (is- 
tress should be sent there for investigation ; while the power vest 
in the office of relieving immediate sutfering should be commensu 
rate with the confidence felt by the public that such aid would 


impartially and wisely given. 

The foregoing remarks will be sufficient to explain the 
working of charitable matters in New York. It would be « 
emphasize them by an abundance of figures, but such figures 
a tendency to deceive any one searching for accurate statisti 
information. There is so little uniformity of method among 
societies, that while with some the number of families or individ 
relieved represents that number of separate cases, with others t! 
same cases will be repeated as if they were fresh ones ove! 
over again. It will only be after concerted action and commu 


of interests have been forced upon those now engaged in carrying 
on the benevolent work of New York, that we shall be able | 
understand the statistics annually furnished by them. 

It may be supposed from what has been said, that the 
tration of out-door relief is especially faulty in New York; 


this is not the case, nor is it without good hope of remedy. 
conditions of the city, topographically, economically, and _ politi 
eally, have much to do with the existing difficulties. The 
itself covers Manhattan Island, with an area of more than 12,/ 
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livided by survey into some 142,000 building-lots of : JX10 


population is estimated at 1,050,000 at the present moment. 
Che island is 134 miles long by 24 wide at its extreme points, and 
area of the city has been doubled r cently by the addition of 
wly 12,600 acres, or 18 square miles, taken from Westcheste1 
) inty, witha population of 386,000. The cit) proper, on the islan be 


vided into twenty-two wards, varying from 81 to 5,500 acres in 


, and from 1,000 to 119,000 in population. It is clear, then, 


the ** ward’’ must be an inconvenient integer in districting 
city for charitable or any other work. For police, fire, educa- 
l, sanitary, and other purposes, each department takes its own 
convenient division. The population, which is most densely 
reaated in the lower six miles of the town, averagin Say 


00 to the square mile, consists in nearly equal parts of per- 


s of native and of foreign birth, the former slightly predomi- 
ig. Nearly one-half of the inhabitants live in tenement-louses, 
h are estimated at about 24,000 in number. ‘The mortality in 
‘77 amounted to 26,200, of which 12,500 were children under five 
The etfect of overcrowding is shown by the mortality 
three and a half times as great among the tenement- 
ise population as among the other half of the inhabitants. 
iis fact, coupled with the proportion of three cases of sickness 
one death, will account for much of the poverty and distress in 
‘ew York. There is a close connection between poverty and ill 
lth; suffering, sickness, and despondency are the direct results 
lefective systems of domestic life. 
Kmigration has done something to swell the total of city poor 
endent upon charity; large numbers of these emigrants being 
refuse of foreign countries, who, with neither trade nor pro- 


ssion, resort to begging, if to nothing worse, as a means of liveli- 


ood. But the great evil is the centripetal power exercised by a 


ce like New York over the unemployed poor in the country and 


{ 


other towns; they fly thither, fondly but vainly supposing that 

re must be so many facilities for living in the great city. 

sides, the more uniform conduct of the various county poor olli- 

s in making things generally uncomfortable for tramps and that 

ss of vagrants, has a tendency to propel these persons into the 
, Where no labor test exisis, and where an idle man finds it 
too easy to get food enough for the asking. 


Some scale of pauperism, however, must be adopted by us. Shall 


three to five per cent of the population, or thirty to fifty per 
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cent? The present method of dealing with it feeds the very e 
which we want to destroy. It surely must be a mistake to feel an 
think and act as if the poor were always going to remain poor, and 
yet this is the summary of out-door relief as administered at present 
in New York City. Much, however, may be done in the way of 
improving the present practice by acting on some recognized prin- 
ciples. Among these are, — 

i. The continuance and development of the feeling of cordial r 
ance and mutual support between public and private modes of ad- 
ministering relief, — between the official and the volunteer systems. 

II. Where city or state funds are allowed from any source 
aid of charitable institutions, they should be confined to those 
thoroughly established and recognized, not used to stimulate new 
enterprises. The State Board of Charities in such matters should 
have full advisory powers. 

III. No application for incorporation by a charitable institution 
should be considered (indeed, no appeal to the public for aid 
any new organization should be allowed) until it has been approved 
by the State Board of Charities. This would act as a check on 
the undue multiplication of charities with the same object. 

IV. It would be most desirable to re-organize the city for char- 
itable purposes, combining the representatives of all existing so 
eties — whether national or benevolent, religious or medical — 


engaged in the out-door relief of the poor; and adopting from the 
experience of this and other countries, the best and wisest forms 
of systematic visiting and relief. 


But after all, whatever plans may be suggested, the first and th 
last requirement is co-operation, — co-operation among the depart- 
ments of the city government, co-operation between these depart- 
ments and the charitable societies, and co-operation among tlie 
societies themselves. Without such co-operation but little will be 
gained in the contest with the forces of experienced and craft) 
pauperism: with it the walls of Jericho will fall down. 


DesatTe ON Ovut-Door RELIEF. 


At the close of Mr. Pellew’s Paper, which was read by Rey. A. 
G. Byers, one of the Secretaries of the Conference, the thre 
,papers above presented were debated together. The debate was 
opened by Mr. F. B. Sanborn of Massachusetts who said : 

Mr. Sansorn. — The general subject assigned to the Standing 
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nmittee on ** Medical Charities and Out-Door Relief’’ has been 
treated in the three papers read to-day, — that by Dr. Wheel- 
wright, who discussed both branches of the question as it occurs in 
Massachusetts ; that by Dr. Taylor, who has given us the condi- 
tion of things in Cincinnati ; and, finally the paper of Mr. Pellew, 
which, while setting forth, more clearly than I have ever seen done 
hefore, the administration of out-door relief in New York city, has 
also considered the general question of how this form of charity, 
ncluding medical charity, ought to be managed. I shall leave to 
hers the discussion of the two last papers, and confine myself 
iinly to the question of out-door relief in Massachusetts, treated 
Dr. Wheelwright’s paper. Concerning this, my connection 
th the Massachusetts Board of Charities, for twelve years, has 
ven me some information and experience. 
I think I may say, confidently, that there is no serious abuse of 
it-door relief in the rural towns of my State; such evils as exist 
found in the cities and largest towns, of which we have about 
twenty-five, —19 of them chartered cities. The other 52 towns 
are free from any considerable abuse of out-door relief, and even 
n the cities it is only now and then that extravagance takes place 
ind serious mischief is done. I agree with Dr. Wheelwright that 
well-administered, strictly supervised system of out-door relief 
s better in many respects than indoor-relief. On this point I may 
refer to some facts and views set forth by me in an article on 
Pauperism in the American Cyclopedia, and a communication to 
the Michigan Convention of Superintendents of the Poor, held in 
Grand Rapids last winter. An abuse of out-door relief almost 
always arises from inadequate knowledge by the relieving oflicer of 
the circumstances of the applicant; and this, from the nature of 
the case, is more likely to occur in a city than in a rural district. 
Favoritism also occurs in cities; but the great trouble there is a 
negligent administration of public charity. 


There are certain abuses in the Massachusetts cities, but they 


are rather fitful and transitory than permanent. This subject has 
the same laws as any merchant’s business. If he has a large busi- 
ness of any kind, and he chooses to go to Europe or anywhere else 
and leave his affairs wholly in the hands of a person not interested 
like himself, the business is sure to suffer. The reason there are 
ibuses in large cities is, the oif'cials don’t pay the proper attention 
to their business. But this neglect is found out in a short time, 


nd remedied. There was a very striking illustration of that in 
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the city of Cambridge, near Boston, with a population now a 
50,000; a city that has always been liberal in giving out-door 


relief. A few years ago an excellent man was chosen ma 


who knew nothing about public charity, but was extremely anxi 
to be re-elected, and he took the necessary temporal means 
secure that election, by allowing persons to get official positi 
which they never should have had. In consequence of this, 
pauper expense ran up in two years from $40,000 to more 
$30,000. There was a proper cause for some increase, — I su; 
pose under the most frugal administration the $40,000 would hay 
increased to $50,000,—but it is safe to say that $30,000 was 
thrown away. About one half of this was for in-door, and 
other half for out-door relief. The citizens discovered this state ot 
things, and a year ago last December they turned this mayor « 
and put in a new man, who immediately set to work remedy 
the evils that existed in the different departments of the city gov- 
ernment. He found out and turned out thieves and defaulte: 
and persons who spent their time smoking cigars and draw 
their salaries. The result has been that in these last two winters 
— which are generally considered the worst for the poor we ha 
ever had in Massachusetts-— the city of Cambridge has got back 
to its former annual expenditure of from $40,000 to $50,000. 
And that is the case with most of the New England cities whic 
err in this way for a few years ; they soon recover themselves. | 
can, however, easily understand that, in a very large city, an abus 
of this kind may become inveterate, as seems to be in the cas 
New York. 

Gen. Brinkernorr. — There are several matters to which 
desire briefly to refer. I had occasion, two or three years since, 
officially, through appointment of the Court of Common Pleas, to 
examine the accounts of the infirmary directors of my county, 
and found, among other things, an apparent extravagance in the 
items for out-door relief. Compared with similar items for in-door 
relief, they were often double, and sometimes even larger. ‘This 
was especially the case in bills for medical services. 

I can very well understand how, under the New-England system, 
these abuses cannot occur. There the State is divided into towns, 
and each town taxes itself; but here the out-door relief is mace 
under the supervision of what we call Township Trustees. The 
medical aid is furnished by the country doctors, and medicines and 
other supplies are purchased at the country stores, and the bills are 
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n approved by the Township Trustees, and go up to the Direec- 
; of the County Infirmary, and are paid from the county treasury. 
found that, as a rule, whenever a physician in the country got an 
it-door patient, the bill for which was ultimately to be paid by 
county, the patient would become very ill, and require special 
ention, — sometimes visits twice a day. I took occasion to find 
the circumstances in one case, and found it a gross imposition. 
Dr. Byers. — And some of the cases were lingering too? 
Gen. Brrxkernorr.— Yes, sir, very much so. ‘*A_ linked 
etness long drawn out’’ — to the doctor. 
Mr. Sanporn. — And none of the patients would die? 
Gen. Brinkernorr.— Very rarely. Like office-hol 
uld neither die nor get well. 
Now that I am a member of the State Board of Chari 
ve occasion to look into this matter further; but it 
the way to remedy this shortcoming is by putting the 
these charities substantially on New-England 
all out-door relief which is to be given in a townshii 
the township itself, and n be expend 
rection of the Township Trustees. At 
apt to play the réle of the unjust ste 
e of othe: people’s money. The co 
oney is disbursed among their special 
benefit of a good round bill, why 


Vs 


e 
ountry store over there is well paid, it don’ 

nty pays for it, and it is all in the family. 

t the bills of these country stores were ‘h lareer { 1@ poo) 
an elsewhere. Evidently, to my mind, the remedy for these 


buses is to make the matter of out-door relief a township dut: 


and a township tax. In fact, in all matt 
nearer together you can bring the 
listributer, the more economical will |} 
] 


Dr. Byers. — As a matter of local interest, ay mention there 


was paid for out-door relief last year in 83 counties of Ohio $282,- 
25, with an infirmary (or almshouse) in every county. 

In the year preceding, this city, in connection with its city 

irms ry, disbursed $23,671.24 for out-door relief. About thirty- 
per cent of that money, or more than one-third, went to pay 
overseers for disbursing the other two-thirds. 

Under the new law, thi police-coi missioners have control of the 


ity infirmary, and it may perhaps be better managed. If out- 
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door relief is disbursed through the city infirmary, that institution 
should become an adjunct to the Cincinnati Hospital, which is cer- 
tainly one of the best-managed institutions in the country. In t! 
rural districts, the difficulty in medical relief, according to my 
observation, lies exactly in the line of Gen. Brinkerhoff’s remarks. 
Excessive bills have been rendered. When the physicians had the 
law on their side, the patients were taken with terribly serious and 
lingering sicknesses. 

Dr. P. S. Conner (of Cincinnati). — I had not intended to say 
any thing upon this subject to-night. The evils connected with 
the gratuitous care of the sick exist here as elsewhere, but not to 
the same extent as in some of our Eastern cities, for the numbers 
dealt with are much smaller. Of the more than 550,000 dis- 
pensary-patients treated in the year 1876 in the cities of Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, St. Louis, Chicago, and 
Cincinnati, more than three-fourths were in Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia, the number relative to population being greate: 
in Boston than anywhere else; two out of every seven, apparent!y, 
of the entire population of that city, having received gratuitous 
medical advice and medicine. Of course I know and appreciate 
the fallacy that exists in thus using the figures we have, — full) 
recognizing the fact that the same individual may and does often 
apply for relief at different dispensaries and different departments of 
the same dispensary ; thus being counted as so many different per- 
sons, and swelling the sum total of applicants relieved. But this is 
just as true of the other cities named as of Boston, and consequent- 
ly does not vitiate the correctness of the comparison made between 
the cities. I am sure, as every one is who has looked into th 
matter, that a considerable proportion of those treated at public 
dispensaries are not proper subjects of charity. I took occasion 
last winter to ascertain, as far as possible, the social status of 
96 patients applying for relief in two days at one of our dispen- 
saries here. Of the whole number, more than 60 per cent either 
gave fictitious places of residence, or were abundantly able to pay 
for advice and drugs. Among the given places of residence were 
the Gibson House, wholesale business houses, three-story stone 
fronts, and in one case a doctor’s office. I am sure that it was not 
the doctor who applied. 

The fault does not lie entirely with the community, but also 
somewhat with ourselves, the medical profession. There is no 
question in my mind but what the evil is much greater in the East 
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in in the West; but it is becoming much greater here than it 
was. My own belief is that the question of medical charities needs 
thorough overhauling. I think the State ought to take hold of 
matter. ‘There is no more reason why it should be left to 
ivate benevolence than why individuals should take care of any 
ther charity. Of course this is rather an Utopian scheme, but I 
think we will ultimately have to come to it. 
Mr. SANBorRN. — A report made within the last few weeks to the 
ity government of Boston takes up the consideration of the matter 
referred to by Dr. Conner, at some length, and I think Mr. G. 3. 
Hale, the gentleman who made this report, is the same who 
made the report from which Dr. Conner drew his Boston figures. 
These patients, many of them, are counted over two or three times 
hey wander to ditferent dispensaries and are counted at each 
one. Then the public supervision is not strict enough. <A few 
years since some benevolent persons left a large sum of money to 
found a city hospital. ‘The city assumed the burden of the hospi- 
tal, with the aid of what this bequest provided. Every thing per- 
taining to the hospital is excellent, except that they have not 
stopped the gaps where an abuse of medical charity comes in 
Persons are received and treated in its liberal and costly manner, 
who might just as well pay for themselves or else be treated as 
paupers, and some of whom are in fact treated as paupers when 


they go out. There are paupers being treated as patients in this 


hospital, who as soon as they come out immediately go to the city 


almshouse. The city has not closely enough looked after this, in 
the opinion of Mr. Hale. 

The paupers should not be allowed to use a large hospital, which 
was particularly established for another class of persons. We 
propose to remedy this in Massachusetts, by extending the author- 
ity of the city over every public charity in the city, and the 
authority of the State over every public charity in the State. 

Mr. Henry W. Lorp. —I1 do not think we can get along 
with either in-door or out-door relief alone, exclusive of the other, 
as some persons have proposed. In Michigan we have, of neces- 
sity, a good deal of out-door relief in counties where in-dvor relief 
is not possible, because there are no public institutions for in-door 
relief. Suppose, for instance, a mining establishment fails in the 
northern peninsula of the State: there are several hundred men 
thrown out of employment, and some poverty results which re- 


quires immediate out-door relief. So in many other cases in which 
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the necessity is only temporary; for instance, a fisherman is 
drowned, or a man is killed in a mine, and his family thrown into 


distress and want, and there is no poor-house perhaps within 7 


miles. In these cases relief must be afforded at once, and it mus‘ 
from the nature of the circumstances, be out-door relief. 

I have been connected with a good deal of that kind of work, 
and I believe there is not one of the directors of such charities but 
what will tell you of frequent cases in which he has discovered that 
applicants for such relief had no shadow of a claim to out-dooi 
relief; but in the vast majority of cases the persons applying for 
it, in the rural districts, are entitled to it, tramps excepted; so 
that I don’t think, so far as the rural districts of Michigan are 
concerned, the abuse occurs to a sufficient extent to require par- 
ticular attention from the State authorities. 

Prorrssor WayLanp. — This question assumes most importance 
in cities, where the distress is greatest and the number of paupers 
largest. I think it is the opinion in this country at least, of those 
who have given their attention most intelligently to the subject, 
that out-door relief should be afforded through the medium of vol- 
untary organizations without any official aid whatever. Out-door 
relief is assistance given to persons whose need, from thé yer) 
nature of the case, is temporary. If the circumstances of the 
applicant indicate permanent disability to support the family, it 
is a case requiring permanent relief which must be in-doors, — 
in other words, in the almshouse. Temporary relief, as I have 
said, can be most wisely and humanely afforded by voluntary 
effort, disbursing funds raised by voluntary contributions. ‘Take 
an example which has fallen under my own observation. In New 
Haven we have an organization which has been in existence near!) 
thirty years. The needed funds are annually contributed 
benevolent citizens; the same visitors perform their arduous and 
gratuitous labors year after year. The deserving poor are prompt!) 
and adequately assisted, no genuine appeal is ever disregarded, 
and yet more than once the end of the year has disclosed a 
balance in the treasury. 

Otlicial aid sooner or later degenerates into personal favoritisin 
or outright corruption. The designing and persistent applicant, 
however unworthy, receives the largest proportion of assistance, 
and the timid or easily discouraged pauper is thrust aside. Be- 
sides, this kind of relief lacks the element of personal interest, 
and, worse than all, is usually accepted by the applicant as some- 
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to which he is entitled as of right. Oflici: 
bestowed, leads to great and undeserved sutfering : 
uusly or carelessly given, it crowds the town 
of indolent vagabonds. 
Mr. Roprnson. — The Board of Charities of our State (Illinois 
ollecting statistics with regard to the amount that ws 
led in the several counties for out-door and in-door relief 
We find that in several counties more was expended for out-door 
1 for in-door relief. That there are abuses in some counties 
| cities, we are very well satisfied. So far as the rural districts 
concerned, I think such is not the case. Out-door relief in 


iy instances prevents persons from becoming permanent pau- 


} 


s. I think with Mr. Lord that we can get along in rural 


inties without out-door relief. It is tru ha play sician 


sometimes exorbitant, but the supervisors have the rig! 


1 down to a reasonable fee. 


MORNING SESSION. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 22, 1878. 
he Conference met at 10 a.m., in the College Hall on Walnut 
t,—the rooms at the Music Hall having been found incon- 
nt. The chair was taken by Dr. Kenyon of Rhode Island, 
the first paper read was that part of Dr. Allen’s paper on 
Prevention of Disease, Insanity, Pauperism and Crime,”’ 


1 related specially to Insanity. 


THE PREVENTION OF DISEASE AND INSANITY 


BY NATHAN ALLEN, M.D., OI ,OWELL, MASS, 


on a subject so large and important a 
} 


Wt 


1 
es, only a few brief suggestions can 
topics mentioned cover the whole 
nvolve the most essential agencies in 
munity or people can be found so adv: 
rfect in morals, as to be free from these terrible e\ 
twithstanding the immense labor bestowed and expense i 
to check or prevent them, still as a whole they seem to in¢ 


rtainly in some directions. The agencies employed to check 1 
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do not appear very successful, nor do the ends attained corres) 
to the amount of labor and expense which have been put forth. 

In all attempts at reform, or for the removal of great evils, 
the dictate of wisdom to select those agencies which are 
likely to bring about the greatest results with the least lal 
sacrifice of means; in other words, to nip the evil in the bud, 
to dig up and destroy its roots, rather than to lop oif only 
branches. <A great amount of time, labor, and cost are consume 
in dealing with the effects of evils, without reducing or removing 
their chief sources or primary causes. Thus, in the history of dis- 
ease and insanity, while there has been an immense expenditure ot} 
labor and means to cure these evils, little comparatively has | 
done to prevent them. The same holds true in respect to crime 
and pauperisin. 

No truth in history is more self-evident, than that if we would 
remove evils, whatever may be their nature, their primary causes 
must first receive attention. And, in order to do this successfully, 
their origin, or roots, must be made our careful study, and be ex- 
posed and set before the public in such a variety of ways that 
proper means will be employed to eradicate them. The great: 
the evil, and the more destructive its influence, the more important 
is its removal. Having had occasion for many years to visit, in 
an official capacity, almshouses, prisons, and lunatic-hospitals, | 
have been profoundly impressed not only with the magnitude of 
the evils which they present, but with the conviction that there is 
great need of reforms, which reforms may be indicated under tly 
following heads :— 


1. — Prevention of Disease. 


Nowhere, perhaps, can we find better illustration of these prin- 
ciples than in the history and treatment of diseases. Once tlie) 
were thought to be some distinct entities, some evil spirits, o1 
mysterious agencies, affecting the human body; and, to expel o: 
subdue them, resort must be had to the art of divination, appeals 
to supernatural or divine power, or the application of some strang 
artificial means or mysterious medication. As the structure an 
laws of the human system became better understood, in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, these delusions began to dis- 
appear, and more correct views of disease to be entertained. 

By discoveries in anatomy and physiology, by the use of the 
microscope and the application of chemical science, by care/ul 
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observation and experiment, a flood of light has been shed upon 
the nature and causes of disease. Amid all these discoveries and 
improvements, the main inquiry has hitherto been, how to cure dis- 
ease. Searcely any thing can be found in medical books and jour- 
nals till within half a century, on the subject of prev nting disease. 
Lhe first two writers (living in advance of their times) who started 
some important inquiries in this direction were Dr. John Forbes 
in Great Britain, and Dr. Elisha Bartlett in the United States, — 
men distinguished for their independence and originality of thought. 

While attending medical lectures in Philadelphia, in 1840, the 
riter became particularly interested in hygiene; and, from the 
rst day of entering upon the practice of medicine, his interest 
has constantly increased in all matters pertaining to the preser- 
vation of health, and especially the prevention of disease. All 
writings on the subject, like those of Dr. John Forbes, Dr. An- 
drew Combe, and others, attracted his attention; and a personal 
wquaintance with Dr. Elisha Bartlett served to increase this 
interest. 

In **'The British and Foreign Medical Review’’ for January, 
ix46, Dr. John Forbes, in his celebrated article on ** Young Phy- 
sic,’’ speaking of the importance and results of certain changes 
in medical practice, said, ** Redoubled attention should be direct- 
ed to hygiene, public and private, with the view of preventing dis- 
eases on a large scale, and individually in our sphere of practice. 
Here the surest and most glorious triumphs of medicine are to be 
achieved.’’ 

About the same time, Dr. Elisha Bartlett published a work in 
this country, on ** The Philosophy of Medicine ;’’ and, in urging 
upon the profession a more thorough knowledge of the causes and 
nature of disease, said, ** The next thing to be done is to find out 
the best methods of modifying and preventing disease. This is 
the great mission which now lies immediately before us; this is to 
constitute the great work of the next and succeeding generations.’’ 

Both of these writers were fully impressed with the truth and 
importance of the sentiments contained in these paragraphs. 
They predicted with much positiveness that a great reform was 
soon to take place in the treatment of diseases, and their predic- 
tions have proved true. At no period in the history of medicine 
have there been such discoveries and improvements as within the 
last thirty years. 


Great advances have been made in ascertaining the primary 
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causes of disease, as originating in filth, bad air, impure water, 
foul gases, poison from decaying animal and vegetable matter, & 
It has been found, moreover, that the spread and fatality of | 
tious and contagious diseases can be very much controlled })y 


lation, by disinfectants, and by a resort to sanitary laws. ‘To cs 


out these measures in a community, or extensively among a peopl 
it becomes necessary to employ some public ageney, and eniis 
lezislation for enacting laws and establishing boards of health. Ip 
this way has arisen what is called ‘sanitary legislation,’ o1 
‘* state medicine,’’ the chief object of which is to prevent disease. 

The leading agency in carrying on this work in Great Britain 
has been the Register General’s department, requiring regular re- 
turns of births and deaths from every part of the kingdom, with 
bureau of health connected with government. For thirty years 6 
more, sunitary interests have been frequently discussed in Parlia- 
ment; stringent laws on health have been enacted; cities and 
counties have been divided into districts, and an officer of hea! 
appointed to each. Instructions and reports on the subject hav 
multiplied, together with discussions in journals and newspapers 
The object of all this legislation and labor is to prevent disease, 
not to cure it. 

The inquiry naturally arises, What is the result or fruit of thes 
sanitary operations? It is not time yet to obtain the full bene- 
fits of such means; for, while the advantages of observing som 
sanitary laws may be seen very soon, it will take many years to 
reap the complete benefits of others. In certain localities in Great 
Britain, where these laws have been only partially applied for 
few years, there has been witnessed a marked decrease in 
amount of sickness and rate of mortality. From careful investi- 
gations, it is estimated that this diminution will already r: 
from one-fourth to one-third; but it is the opinion of the best 
judges on the subject, that, when sanitary science is faithfully ap- 
plied, there will be a decrease of more than one-third of the sick- 
ness and mortality which formerly occurred. The immense adyan- 
tage, or value, which will be gained by this prevention of disease. 
in the saving of time and expense, in the prevention of pain and 
distress, in the general improvement of health and prolongation «| 
life, cannot be estimated in figures or described in language. ‘Thx 
more extensively and thoroughly these principles are applied, th 
greater good will they accomplish, and the more perfectly we shal 
find the laws of the external world adapted to the human system, 
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» 
showing that man has a far greater control of those laws than has 
veneralky been supposed. 

Another important consideration is, that the more thoroughly 


sanitary agencies are applied, on a large seale, they not only) 


serve directly to prevent disease, but furnish essential aids in curing 
Thus, the more you improve ventilation and the quality of 
iter, drainage, and sewerage, and have regard to dietary habits 
and physical exercise, &¢c., the more successful will be the opera- 

mn of all therapeutical agencies. 
Again: the general application of sanitary science must tend 
to diffuse among all classes a more thorough knowledge of the 
principles of physiology, so that they will possess better and more 
views of the laws of health and life. 


Thus every individ- 
inl will be able to take far better care 


of himself, to understand 
lis own peculiar weaknesses and predispositions to disease, so 
that in process of time, by care and watchfulness, the constitution 
self will become very much strengthened. Let this course be 
continued through two or three generations, and one of the most 
fruitful sources of disease, by means of heredity, will be dimin- 
shed. Heredity is a powerful agency in the production of dis- 
ease, which has been too much overlooked, and should receive 
vreater attention than it has hitherto. 

In the inheritance of morbid tendencies we have one of the most 
fruitful sources of disease. This will become more patent in pro- 
portion as the principles of physiology shall become better under- 
stood in their connection with hereditary influences. Without at- 
tempting to describe the various ways in which the seeds of disease 
are transmitted from parent to child, we may say they are manifold, 
in organization and function ; in defective and abnormal structure ; 

1 the weak or excessive development of this or that organ; in the 
general want of balance in the organs, and of harmony of func- 
tion; in the quality of the blood, and the marked predisposition to 
certain diseases, like scrofula and consumption. 

If it be said that sanitary agencies do not reach directly this 
class of diseases, yet their influence will gradually help to prevent 
them by improving the general health and constitution of people. 
Besides, they will direct attention to certain sources of disease in 


heredity, and show that these should be avoided in forming matri- 


monial alliances. If legislation cannot be brought to bear directly 


upon this point, self-interest and public opinion can. The time 


will come when good health and a sound constitution will be better 
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appreciated, — when the duties and responsibilities of matrimony 


will be regarded in altogether a different light from what they hay: 
been. This change may be slow in progress, but when it comes a 
great amount of disease from hereditary sources will be prevented. 

This sanitary movement has certain advantages over all othe: 
reforms. Its success does not depend upon the medical profession 
alone, nor upon government suppert, nor upon any one body of 
men, but upon all classes, both men and women. In carrying on 
this reform the parties become at once partakers in its rewards, — 
in improved health and strength; and its benefits become every- 
where so manifest that the work must go on with accumulated 
power. What is the testimony of one of the best judges in the 
country on the subject? Says Dr. H. I. Bowditch, in his work 
just published upon ** Public Hygiene in America:’’ ‘+ We stand 
now at the very dawn of the grandest epoch yet seen in the 
progress of medicine. While philosophically, accurately, and with 
the most minute skill, studying by means of physiology, pathologi- 
cal anatomy, chemistry, the microscope, and above all by cuareful 
clinical observation, the natural history of disease and the etfects 
of remedies, our art at the present day looks still higher; viz., 
the prevention of as well as to the cure of disease. And this is to 
be done by sanitary organizations throughout each State, — the 
nation, the laity, and the profession heartily joining hands in this 
most noble cause.” 

If by such means one-third or more of the sickness and the suf- 
fering consequent thereto can be averted; if the rate of mortality 
can be very sensibly diminished, public health everywhere greatly 
improved, and human life prolonged, —‘* the glorious triumphs” 
predicted by Dr. John Forbes, it may truly be said, ** are being 
achieved.”’ 

2.— Prevention of Insanity. 

The idea that insanity can be prevented may surprise some 
persons. The impression entertained among people generally has 
been, that it arises from causes obscure and mysterious, or is the 
visitation of evil and supernatural spirits, so that it cannot be 
fully comprehended or easily cured. It is certain that no intelli- 
gent and systematic attempts have ever been made for its general 
prevention. But, on the other hand, there has been an immense 
expenditure of time, labor, and means, to cwre the insane. 

What are the facts in the case? In all civilized and Christian 
countries, this unfortunate class in large numbers have been gatli- 
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‘red into asylums, with two objects in view, viz., safety and cure. 
Once it was thought, if the treatment of insanity was commenced 
in its first stages, from eighty to ninety per cent of all such cases 
uld be cured ; but now the cures are less than half that per cent. 
If the great majority of the insane —say nine out of ten — were 
cured, their number would surely be diminished. But if only from 
irty to forty out of every hundred new cases are cured, and 
to ten annually die, we have certainly one-half of all the 
ersons becoming insane to add every year to the chronic insane. 
The question, whether insanity is increasing faster than pop- 
ulation, is one upon which there is difference of opinion; but the 
evidences, we believe, lean strongest in favor of the relative in- 
crease. For a long time it has been apparent that the number of 
the insane was everywhere rapidly increasing, that lunatic-hospi- 
tals were crowded, and large new establishments were frequently 
being erected. It has come to this, that the support of this class, 
and the management of such institutions, are becoming very bur- 
lensome, and to all appearance are likely to be still more so. The 
impression is becoming general, that the multiplication of lunatic- 
hospitals is doing but little to check insanity, and that, if this evil 
is ever to be checked, some different means must be provided. 
rhe fact that these hospitals do not cure more of the insane, nor 
serve to check insanity, suggests the question whether the fault is 
in the nature and treatment of the disease, or in the management 
of these institutions. The explanation generally given is, that 
proper treatment was not received in its first stages. What is the 
testimony of experts upon the subject? Says the superintendent 
of the McLean Asylum — the oldest institution in New England, 
and admitted to be one of the best-managed in the United States 
—ina late report, ‘* For the treatment of insane persons, we could 
wish some practice more encouraging in its remedial effects might 
be devised. As now administered, asylums for such unfortunates 
alford little more than a place where they may be isolated from 
society, kindly treated, and a watchful oversight maintained to 
prevent them from committing injury upon themselves or their 


attendants.’’ ” 


Says another expert, who was superintendent for many years 


over the next oldest hospital in Massachusetts, ‘* Lunatic-hospi- 
tals do not prevent insanity, because they do not by the inter- 
course of their officers with society at large, by their published 
reports, and by their general relations to the public, seek to en- 


Oo 
> 
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lighten the people on the subject of insanity, —its predisposing 


causes, its hereditary tendencies, its relations to intemperance, 
poverty, and crime ; and therefore they do not improve the commu- 
nity in this respect, except in removing from its care some of its 
greatest burdens.”’ 

Says another expert, who was long superintendent of one of tl 
largest hospitals in New England, in his report, ** The more wi 
see of mental disease in its various forms, the more we are con- 
vinced that the study of its prevention is infinitely more important 
than even the study of its ewre, and that the dissemination of mor 
correct views of the true way of living and a more rigid observanc: 
of the laws of health and nature would greatly diminish its fre- 
quency.”’ 

What is the testimony of still higher authority on the subject? 
The Commissioners in Lunacy for Scotland, in a late report, state 
that, ** It is impossible to come to any other opinion than that 
insanity is, to a large extent, a preventable malady ; and it appears 
to us that it is in the direction of preventing its occurrence, and 
not through the creation of institutions for its treatment, that any 
sensible diminution can be effected in its amount. Lunacy is 
always attended with some bodily defect or disorder, of which it 
may be regarded as one of the expressions, or symptoms. We 
must therefore attempt to prevent its occurrence in the same way 
as we attempt to prevent the occurrence of what are called ordi- 
nary bodily diseases ; and if it be admitted that to a large extent 
preventable diseases exist among us in consequence of the ignor- 
ance of the people, it is clear that we can only convert the pre- 
ventable into the prevented by the removal of that ignorance 
through a sounder education. In short, we can only hope that 
preventable diseases will be diminished in amount when thie educa- 
tion of men is so conducted as to render them both intelligent and 
dutiful guardians of their own physical, intellectual, and moral 
health. To this, and not to any machinery, however good it may 
be for the treatment and cure of insanity, can we reasonably look 
for a diminution in its amount.” 

Let us cite another witness on this point, who may be considered 
as high authority as can be found. Last year a select committee 
was appointed by Parliament to inquire into the operations of the 
‘* Lunacy Law.’’ In the testimony given before this committee b) 
Sir James Coxe, is this statement: ‘‘ That ‘ prevention is better 
than cure,’ is a saying familiar to every one; but it does not seem 
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ave been suiliciently considered that it would be possible to 
ineasures to stop the occurrence of insanity. ‘The fact is 
we have allowed a terrible evil to grow up among us, and that 
have been content to lop the branches, leaving the growth as 

ixurinnt as ever, instead of directing our etforts to destroy it at 
e roots.”’ 
sir James Coxe, in speaking of the results of hospital treatment 
the cure of insanity, says *t only about forty per cent of the 
Uuisslons prove recoveries.’’ ** The fact is indisputable, that, as 
e case actually stands, asylums are places of curative treatment 
only ten per cent of their inmates, and mere places of deten- 
on or sate custody for the remaining ninety per cent.’’ ‘The 
tatement here made respecting the asylums in Great Britain will 
ipply, we fear, with equal force to the insane in this country. It 
sa sad thought, that ninety per cent of all the inmates of these 
istilutions are incurable, and hence the rapid increase of chronic 
nsanity. What a powerful argument does this fact present in 
favor of using all possible means for the prevention of the malady 
Within a few years more careful investigations have been made 
ian ever before, respecting the cure of insanity. As a result of 
hese inquiries, much surprise has been expressed at the large pro- 
portion considered incurable. After the disease has continued a 
uw or so without improvement, the case is regarded as chronic, 
iid the chance of recovery as small. Inasmuch as many new 
uses have no proper treatment, and others receive no permanent 
wnelit from treatment, large numbers are constantly passing into 
the chronic state. Nearly all the insane now found in private 
fuinilies and almshouses are composed of this class, and who are 


far, the largest proportion in the lunatic hospitals. As society 


srows Older, the greater is the proportion of the chronic insane. 


Thus in New England this class would be larger than in the West- 
ern States. 

So rapidly and extensively have the insane increased, that their 
support has become very burdensome. Individuals and families 
have expended money liberally, year after year, upon some friend, 
looking in vain for improvement. States, cities, and towns have 
wen Called upon to increase from time to time their appropriations 
for this class. So oppressive has this burden become in some 
quarters, that the question is now often raised, ‘* What can we do 
with the chronic insane?’’? How much wiser and more pertinent 


the question, ‘* What can be done to prevent insanity ?”’ 
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Wherever in society any abuses or evils exist, in order to check 
or eradicate them we must understand distinctly what they are 
and what are their primary causes; and not the mere results o1 
etfects of an evil, but its chief sources, or constituent elements, 
must be clearly apprehended. Thus, in regard to insanity, its 


results or fruits, in certain aspects, have been pretty well under- 
stood; but much less its causes. What, then, is insanity? and 
can it, to any extent, be prevented? All admit that it is a disease, 
and, like all other diseases, a violation of some law, — it may be 
physical, mental, or moral. Says one of the highest authorities 
on the subject, ‘¢ Insanity is a disease of ignorance, — ignorance 
of the human organism and the laws which regulate it; and the 
only way to check its growth is by a general diffusion of a know!- 
edge of these laws, and the use of all those means necessary fo. 
the preservation of good health. Insanity originates in some form 
of disease, — in a deterioration of the body rather than in an ex- 
clusive affection of the nervous system. The six leading factors 
are, dissipation in various forms, overwork, meagre fare, lack of 
ventilation, and neglect of moral culture.’”’ In these few words we 
have much truth expressed. 

For the prevention of insanity, then, the same course must he 
pursued as with reference to other diseases. Ascertain its causes, 
ditfuse information on the subject. This may be accomplished 
in a variety of ways,—by enlisting the press, through journals 
and books, by family and educational training, by legislation 
and associated action. For illustration: if intemperance is one 
of the leading causes of insanity, it is high time the fact should 
be generally known, and the warning brought home to all. If il! 
health is adjudged a more fruitful source of the malady, let us 
understand that. If hereditary influences, in all their diversified 
forms, constitute another fruitful source, let us understand better 
the laws that regulate these influences; or, if fast living or high 
pressure in our educational systems are steadily swelling the ranks 
of the insane, the sooner these truths are brought home to the pub- 
lic mind, the better. 

Some may say that the causes of insanity are involved in so 
much obscurity and mystery that they cannot be found out. Fifty 
years ago this remark might have been made respecting a great 
many diseases which are now correctly understood. Let the same 
means be as carefully and thoroughly employed here as upon other 
diseases, and the causes and treatment of insanity will be far better 
known. 
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It has been remarked that within a few years there have been 
creat advances made in a better understanding of the laws of life 
and health; special pains have been taken to ditfuse in the com- 
munity a knowledge of physiology as connected with sanitary and 
hygienic agencies. To such an extent has this knowledge been 
ditfused, that the inquiry is beginning to be raised on all sides, not 
merely how to cure, but how to prevent, disease. In many States 
boards of health have been formed, and legislation has commenced 
in earnest in devising plans and providing on a large scale the 
means for the prevention of disease. 

But how is it with insanity? What progress has there been 
made towards its prevention? Tlow much do people at large 
understand about its causes? How can the increase of this dis- 
ease be stayed, unless proper means are employed to make people 
acquainted with its causes? ‘The medical profession itself should 
give this subject far more consideration, and be better prepared, 
not only to treat the disease, but to counsel the public wisely in 
respect to it. 

There has been a large accumulation of facts expressed in 
tables and figures, in hospital reports and books, which, if brought 
together and analyzed, would throw much light on the subject. 
But there has been no demand on the part of the public for such 
services, and no inducements offered by legislatures or trustees 
of institutions. Any amount of money can be expended in build- 
ing and managing lunatic hospitals, but nothing comparatively to 
prevent insanity. If one-tenth of the means now so lavishly 
bestowed upon this unfortunate class in large institutions were 
expended in different ways, to prevent insanity, — in cutting off the 
supplies, — what a vast difference it would make, in diminishing 
the number of the insane and reducing the amount of suffering ! 
How long will it take the public, and legislative bodies particu- 
larly, to learn the truth of the proverb, ‘* An ounce of prevention 


’ 


is worth a pound of cure’’? If, by a general diffusion of a knowl- 
edge of hygiene and the application of sanitary laws, one-third or 
more of the sickness and premature mortality can be prevented, 


certainly one-third of the existing insanity should be prevented by 


similar means, especially as preventing diseases and improving the 


general health will aid essentially in checking the first approaches 
of insanity. 

It should be the settled policy of all legislative bodies and 
the executive officers of every State, to carry on some systematic 
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measures for the prevention of insanity ; and unless such provision 
is made by legislative action, the work, we fear, will never be done, 
The number of the insane and of lunatic hospitals, together with 
the burdens of their expense, will increase more and more. Let 
prevention receive some attention, as well as cure. The claims of 
humanity and public economy demand it. So does a higher state 
of civilization. Itis not wise to build great institutions, and make 
large appropriations for carrying them on, without doing some- 
thing to remove the causes which necessitate such measures. 


The Conference then proceeded, without debate, to Dr. Luther’ s 
Report, which was read by Mr. Milligan of Pennsylvania. At its 
close the whole subject was debated at some length. Dr. Luther’s 
report is as follows ; 


THE EXTENT TO WHICH THE STATE SHOULD ASSUME THE 
CARE OF THE INDIGENT INSANE. 


BY DILLER LUTHER, M.D., READING, PENN. 


That the State bounty should be granted for the benefit of the 
insane poor, is universally admitted. Destitute and friencdless, 
irresponsible, and incapable of self-care, the safety of society and 
the claims of humanity alike demand that they should be made the 
wards of the State, and as such should receive from it care and 
guardianship. This proposition, like all others of a general cliar- 
acter, has been accepted from the beginning; and, without being 
questioned, has been acted on with little or no inquiry into the 
question whether the State benevolence should be applied to thie 
whole unfortunate class, or be confined within certain carefully 
defined limits. 

The subject claims attention, and opens a door for important 
inquiry. For, whilst the Christian philanthropist will be satistied 
with nothing short of the amplest provision for every want and 
necessity, overburdened tax-payers, on the other hand, though not 
unwilling to see State aid appropriated in suilicient extent to pre- 
vent actual suffering, earnestly desire to know whether some limit, 
as to cost and the number to be provided for, may not be justili- 
able. A solution to this problem is anxiously looked for, and 
must be made, to satisfy the spirit of inquiry which has been awak- 
ened. This necessarily leads to a consideration of several impor- 
tant questions, about which differences of opinion exist, and which 
I propose briefly to present to the Conference. 


CARE OF THE INDIGENT INSANE. 


It is not my purpose to enlarge upon the question, about which 
nuch harsh criticism has been indulged in, and which has caused 
no little unkind feeling. I allude to the kind of accommodations 
which are deemed suflicient for the purpose. This question cannot 
answered satisfactorily without a knowledge of the condition of 
the insane population who at present occupy the State institutions. 
An examination of the records of these establishments presents 
some interesting facts. It must be remembered that the State aid 
s designed for the indigent class; and, in the order of admission, 
that a preference is to be given to recent, over chronic and incura- 
ble cases. How utterly impracticable it has been found, unde 
existing arrangements, to carry )ut these commendable intentions, 
may be readily shown. From the reports of medical superintend- 
ents, it appears that one-half of all the cases, when admitted, are 
chronic; and at least three-fourths of the present population of 
these institutions are of that class, who, from necessity, must be 
kept there from year to year. In 1875 the number of insane 
patients in the three State hospitals in Pennsylvania, viz., Dix- 
mont, Harrisburg, and Danville, was about 1,200, of whom 170 
were reported to be curable, and 960 incurable, which is fully 85 
per cent of the whole number ; and this, it is safe to assume, is the 
ratio in similar institutions in other States. 


rhe entire insane population of Pennsylvania amounts to about 


The wealthy class very generally seek accommodations in 


private hospitals. Upwards of 500 are thus taken care of at this 
time; at least 250 are retained in the homes of friends; 1,300 of 
the old incurable cases are kept in the fifty-eight almshouses of the 
State; and about 1,200, or nearly one-fourth of the whole, are 
maintained in the insane department of the Philadelphia Alms- 
house. At the present time the number under care in the three 
State hospitals (the other two, now in course of erection, not being 
ready for occupation) does not exceed 1,300. ‘The capacity of the 
five State hospitals, when finished, will be 3,000, which, it is be- 
lieved, will be sufficient for all the indigent class for whom it will 
be necessary to provide for many years. ‘The estimate includes 
one-half of the insane who are retained in the almshouses. Very 
many of these have already been in the State asylums for the ben- 
elit of curative treatment, and, after a time, have been returned as 
incurable, and needing only ordinary care. The probability is, 
that, under the present improved management of these county 
homes, hereafter none but recent cases will be transferred. 
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These facts, as gathered from carefully arranged statisticg| 
tables, when considered in connection with the important question 


as to the kind of hospital arrangement which may be deemed suit. 
able and suflicient, very justly have given rise to the inquin 


whether present hospital architecture and construction, as carried 
out in some of the States, have not been projected upon erroneous 
ideas ; and whether plainer and less costly buildings, or parts of 
buildings, connected with or separate from the main edifice, but 
containing necessary comforts and conveniences, would not be ep- 
tirely consistent with what might reasonably be expected from the 
State. For, if so large a proportion of the present occupants of 
State institutions consists of the incurable class, it may with pro- 
priety be asked, to what extent is it necessary to provide hospital 
care and treatment? and is not a comfortable and safe home or asy- 
lum suflicient for very many? The latter may be provided for all 
without the necessity of imposing heavy burdens. The forme: 
gives the same structural benefits to the curable and incurable. 
Costly arrangements and an efficient medical statf are essential for 
the one, but are required to a moderate extent only for the other, 
Many of the incurable are capable not only of self-care, but of ren- 
dering assistance in the work of the house and of the farm. By 
careful observation in many of the greatly improved poorhouses of 
our State, and doubtless of other States, the number of inmates 
whose condition admits of service of this kind will be found to 
be quite considerable. It is not probable that cases of this kind 
will be transferred from these county homes, where they are made 
to be partly self-supporting, and where, in most instances, they 
receive such care as is suited to their condition. It is safe to state 
that of the 1,300 insane poor maintained in these charities in 
Pennsylvania at this time, at least one-half would be retained, 
even if suflicient accommodations were provided for all. 

In considering the question to what extent the State should pro- 
vide accommodations for the insane poor, the annual increase must 
be brought into the estimates. To arrive at correct conclusions 
upon this subject, it is not necessary to our present purpose to 
discuss the question to what extent that occurs. Be it one in every 
1,690, according to former very unsatisfactory computations, or 
one in every 3,986 of population, — a ratio altogether more likely to 
be correct, founded, as it is, upon more extended observations, 
and upon data that do not admit of dispute, — the only fact which 
claims attention in connection with it is, that accommodations to 
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be supplied will be, not for the whole inerease (whatever that may 
i), but for the ditference between the admissions and discharges 
which occur in the institutions herein referred to only. The fact 
is overlooked, that, whilst the admissions are numerous, the dis- 
charges (of cured, improved, and died) are nearly equally so. A 
reference to the reports of medical superintendents shows this very 
clearly. For the year ending Sept. 30, 1875, the admissions were 
1,180, the discharges 1,103: excess of admissions over discharges 
in the six institutions in which the patients were maintained, only 
77. ‘Total admissions in the same institutions, in the year 1876, 


214; discharges, 1,123 ; excess of admissions over discharges, 1. 


l 
The inerease was, of course, distributed among the six institutions 


to which these statistics refer; but nearly one-half of the whole 
number was received into the insane department of the Philadelphia 
Almshouse ; some were sent into private hospitals ; the remaining 
few were transferred to the State hospitals. 

The average number of patients in the six hospitals of the State, 
public and private, for the year ending Sept. 30,1877, was 2,971.- 
04. They were distributed as follows :— 


State Hospita!, Harrisburg ‘ ‘ ; , ; ‘ , ~ 433.07 
State Hospital, Danville ‘ F 312.05 
Western Pennsylvania Hospital, Dixmont. ; , ; 512.00 

delphia Hospital, Philadelphia (department of Almshouse) . 1,204.00 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia (private) . , : ‘ » 428.00 
Friends’ Asylum, Philadelphia (private) . ; ‘ , ; ‘ 81.02 


2,071.04 


The increase in patients over the preceding year, in each of 
these institutions, was as follows: State Hospital, Harrisbure, 
16.05; State Hospital, Danville, 34.08 ; State Hospital, Dixmont, 
12.05; Philadelphia Hospital, 89; Pennsylvania Hospital (de- 
crease), 2.02; Friends’ Asylum (decrease), .02. 

Of the 1,201 patients admitted into the above-named institutions 
in 1877, 461, or 38.38 per cent, were supported by friends; 700, 
or 58.29 per cent, by public authorities ; and 40, or 3.53 per cent, 
by hospital authorities. ‘The State undertakes to provide building 
accommodations for the indigent class. ‘The counties are charged 
at the rate of three dollars per week for their care and maintenance, 
with fifty cents additional for clothing. The State also appropri- 
ates annually a sufficient sum to pay the difference between what is 


charged against the counties, and the actual cost, which during the 
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vear 1877, in the three State hospitals, varied from $4.25 to 81.48 
per capita per week. 

Of the 1,315 patients residing in the three State hospitals, 
nearly three-fourths (940, or 71.59 per cent) were maintained }y 
public authorities ; and 573, or 28.41 per cent, by guardians 0) 
friends. ‘The private patients almost exclusively consist of pers: 


in very restricted circumstances, who are unable to obtain admis- 
sion into private hospitals, and for whom it is necessary to provid 
at very moderate rates. Up to this period, those who reside in thy 
insane department of the Philadelphia Almshouse have been main- 
tained at the expense of that city. <A fifth hospital is now in 
course of erection at Norristown, for the accommodation of the six 
eastern counties, including Philadelphia. 

The facts contained in the foregoing details cannot be too care- 
fully studied. To a large extent they escape attention. Unless 
they are referred to, and closely scrutinized, there can be little 
hope that the errors of the past will be avoided in the future. 
Wise and judicious conclusions as to the magnitude, arrangement, 
and location of buildings for the insane, must not be expected, 
unless regard is had to them. 

Without being strictly pertinent to the subject under considera- 
tion, it may not be amiss to give a passing thought to the move- 
ment of the insane population. It is no part of my object 
attempt any examination of the causes of this greatest of all 
calamities, nor to venture an opinion as to what classes are most 
subject to it. More light and more extended observations ar 
required before these problems can be solved. My purpose is 
merely to call attention to what is well known. Wherever the) 
may have been first attacked, the tendency is to move them towards 
the great centres of population. This may be caused by thie fact 
that the institutions under high standards of care are located at 
such points. And, whilst I am ready to admit the force of th 
argument, we should not shut our eyes against the evidence 
that other causes also exercise a very large influence in producing 
this result. And among these is the convenience of quick 
communication for friends. Almost the first inquiry, when 
removal to a hospital is first mentioned, is the distance to it. The 
desire in every case, of the distressed relatives, is to select the 
nearest, in order that they may visit their afflicted friends, and 
contribute towards their comfort. Even the overseers of the poor, 
perhaps under other views, frequently resist a transfer of the 
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nsane inmates of the county almshouse to the hospital of their 
strict, because one in another district may be reached with less 
i and expense. The effect of which is that the institutions at 
ntral points are unduly crowded, whilst those at more remote 
ces are but partially occupied. Whatever may be the law which 
verns this matter, it is clearly established that it is totally 
ise to locate these institutions with reference to geographical 
iterests or views, instead of by what obtains in regard to the 
les or currents into which population, whether in pursuit of 
tune or health, invariably flows. Look for a moment to the 
records of our own State upon this subject (see Report of Board 
of Publie Charities, for 1877, p. 273). Of the 2,221 indigent 
insane remaining in the three State hospitals and the Philadelphia 
Hospital (a department of the Philadelphia Almshouse), more 
than two-thirds were residents of three counties; viz., 1.514 from 
Philadelphia, 214 from Allegheny, and 117 from Luzerne; the 
remaining 576 patients being sent by the other 63 counties of the 
State, being a little more than 9 to each. 
fhe methods of care for this unfortunate class, which are best 
lapted to their condition, are now receiving much attention. 
New light is evidently dawning; inquiry has been awakened, 
which cannot fail to result in improvement of present systems. 
‘The hospitals in the State of Pennsylvania have been constructed 
arranged in accordance with the views of former days. 
The curable and incurable occupy the same wards, under classifi- 


cations to as large an extent as the buildings’ capacities will admit. 


separation of the chronic from the moderately active cases 
is not favored by our medical superintendents. ‘The influence of 
the former upon the latter is claimed to be beneficial. Both on 
the ground of economy and humanity, under views held at pres- 
ent, any change of an opposite character would be resisted and 
0} posed. 

The segregate or cottage plan is not without its earnest advo- 
cates. Plain buildings, with every necessary comfort and con- 
venience, for a class who require ordinary care only, are recom- 
mended as being entirely satisfactory, both as to expense and the 
character of the accommodations. The experience of that system 
at the Willard Asylum, in the State of New York, is stated to 
be favorable so far as it has been tried. ‘The hospital buildings 
now being built at Norristown in Pennsylvania are designed in 
part for that system. 
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Among the changes in systems of management of our State 
institutions suggested as worthy of consideration, is that which 
proposes to appropriate one institution for the exclusive use o} 
recent and active cases; others to be set apart for the more 
passive and incurable classes, who constitute the large majority, 
By this plan the benefit of the largest medical care and treatment 
may be secured for those who require it most, while time and 
opportunity would be afforded for thorough investigation into 
the causes and best mode of treating the whole class of mental! 
maladies ; from which, valuable contributions to the present stock 
of knowledge might be expected. 

Much yet remains to be done to insure the highest standard o; 
care and treatment for all of this unfortunate class, wherever they 
may be placed. The question is by no means settled, whether « 
cases still remaining in our county almshouses should be trans- 
ferred to State institutions, or whether a numerous class alread) 
referred to may not with propriety be suffered to remain. In the 
large and wealthy counties, suitable buildings have been erected, 
provided with the necessary conveniences, and in which patients 
receive good ordinary care and medical treatment. 

The dissatisfaction of State legislatures at the number and cost 
of buildings for the care of this class (it cannot be denied) is not 
without just cause. The wisest judgment has not always been ex- 
ercised. Errors in location, and in the magnitude of the buildings, 
have been committed in different States ; one of the consequences 
of which has been that those easily accessible are unduly crowded, 
whilst others, at remote points, are only partially occupied. 

The remedy for questionable appropriations of this kind, on the 
part of the State, must be sought in the knowledge which is derived 
from a survey of the whole field. The opportunities for correct 
information afforded by the supervision by State boards of all the 
institutions, in all their details, conjoined with the system of quar- 
terly reports, as arranged and practised under the direction of the 
Pennsylvania Board, bring every thing relating to methods of care, 
cost, numbers, and character of the occupants, distinctly into view. 
This cannot fail to exercise a most salutary influence upon the 
oflicers connected with the management, from which very decided 
benefits have already been realized. This remark applies not only 
to institutions established for the care of the defective classes, but 
to those for the pauper and criminal classes also. By this system, 
properly executed, little difficulty is experienced in obtaining the 
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rmation which is essential in order that correct conclusions may 
urived at, not only with reference to the degree in Which the 
aid should be extended, but to every thing connected with 


mode of conducting institutions. 
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L of that portion of 


Rev. J. L. Mitpigan expressed his approva 
Luther’s paper ‘advocating the cottage system. A cottage 
muilt for a few hundred dollars, instead of the few hundred 


Small cottages could be 


ild be 
jousands that our large asylums cost. 
ouped around the superintendent’s building, so as to be light, 
ufortable, and of easy access and control trom the ofticers’ build- 

In such cottages the patients would feel more at home, an 
Of course, persons in 


portant feature in the cure of the insane. 
urge of State institutions desire to appear well, to have a grand 

tution to look at from a distance or on paper. There is no 
ecessity for such display, if we come down to the main point otf 
uring the patient mentally and physically. What we need is 
The food should be simple, pure, and clean, 


scientific treatment. 
he insane 


he other things required to rehabilitate t 


r With all the 
u their mental and physical power. 
It is better to have eight, nine, or ten cottages, than one big 
sylum, with all the appliances of steam-pipes, machinery, «c., 
lich are necessary to such an establishment, and so suggestive 
prison confinement. The cottage plan, Mr. Milligan thought, 
iid doubtless be a growing one, and he hoped his hearers would 
uw that portion of Dr. Luther’s paper in mind when they returned 
to their homes. 
Mr. W. P. Lercuworru (of New York) stated that the cot- 


ve plan for the care of the harmless chronic insane was about 


» be tried in Cattaraugus County, N.Y., and that the experiment 
was looked upon hopefully. He illustrated the plan of the build- 
son the blackboard. The cottages were designed to accommo- 
thirty persons each; to be strong 1) built of wood, sheathed 
boards, and covered under 


n and without with inch hemlock 
The lower floor would be 
also laid with 


(ULI 
e clapboards with felt paper. 
with paper lining between; and the attic would be 
in the same way to secure 


double, 


a double floor of rough boards, lined 
greater warmth. ‘The cottuges were planned for two stories, the 
upper portion being designed for dormitories. Open corridors 
would connect them with the main dining-hall. A central cottage 
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would accommodate the medical superintendent and family, «: 
atford office-room. In the rear of the central cottage, and con- 
nected with it by a short corridor, would be a one-story building, 


containing the general kitchen and two dining-rooms, one for esc) 
sex. The kitchen and dining-rooms it is proposed to build some- 
what larger than necessary for present use, in anticipation of en 
larging the plan hereafter by the erection of two additional cottages. 

The entire cost of these buildings was estimated at fifteen thuov- 
sund dollars, making a per capita outlay for shelter of $250. With 
the two additional cottages contemplated, the whole expenditur 
was computed at twenty thousand dollars, or a per capita expendi- 
ture of one hundred and sixty-six dollars and a fraction. But 
even allowing a still more liberal outlay, and making the cost for 
the shelter of one hundred and twenty patients to be twenty-fiv: 
thousand dollars, it would be found a very moderate investment 
to attain so comfortable a provision for this class. 

In case it was desired, the lower story of the cottages could 
be used as dining-rooms. ‘The corridors communicating with the 
cottages it was proposed to construct cheaply, and to make them 
attractive by means of vines and trellis-work ; while the cottages 
themselves, standing apart from each other, having light and aii 
on all sides, in the midst of lawn spaces, and embellished with 
shrubbery, might, with interiors neatly furnished, and made cheer- 
ful so far as compatible with their uses, be made to suggest home 
life, rather than the prison-like character so often a prominent 
feature in these institutions. 

Each of these cottages is to have several strong-rooms, in case 
it is necessary to restrain patients. ‘The more violent and dis- 
turbed cases it was intended to consign to State care in the Wil- 
lard Asylum at Ovid. But, out of the fifty for whom the provis- 
ion was being made, only four were regarded as belonging to this 
class. 

Whatever might be the merits of the different opinions enter- 
tained, as to whether the chronic and acute cases of insanity 
should be treated together or separately, the question in New 
York would seem to be practically solving itself, by the providing 
of separate institutions for the treatment of each class. 

Mrs. Starrett (of Missouri) referred to an instance which had 
recently come under her observation. A young girl of her ac- 
quaintance had exhibited signs of a deranged mind ; left her occu- 
pation of seamstress, became melancholy, and manifested othe: 
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neculiarities. It was decided that she was insane, and that under 
the cireumstances it was the proper and benevolent thing to put 


ler under treatment in the early stages of her insanity, and, if 


possible, effect a cure. She could not be taken to the asylum of 


own free will: so she was taken there by strategy. We 
went there on a visit; and as we passed out of a ward, while she 
nained behind a little, the door was locked on her. When she 
realized what had happened, she became almost frantic, refused to 
eat or drink for three days, and in that period was reduced almost 
toa skeleton. When she understood that nothing could be done, 
she quieted down, and wrote letters to different parties, in which 
she said, ** 1 am not insane, but if I remain here undoubtedly I 
shall soon be.’’ She is now insane to some extent; but it is 
perfectly evident to my mind that if she remains among those 
insane people she will become hopelessly insane. Now, what 
ought I to do in this case? 

Dr. Byers called attention to the fact that in Ohio the intro- 
duction of patients into hospitals by stratagem was almost im- 
possible; it was necessary that their friends and relatives should 

| be aware of the fact, and there must be a preliminary inquiry. 
Mrs. Strarretr. —In this case no complaint is made of the 
stratagem used, but of the fact that she is compelled to associate 
with the insane. She says, ** If I am insane, I am only partially 
so. Let me have a place by myself; give me my books and sew- 
ing, and I will remain quiet. If I remain here I will certainly 
become insane.”’ 

C. S. Watkins. — In lowa we have a committee of supervision 
to see that all patients are humanely treated. Stratagem is in- 
rious in the introduction of patients into hospitals; its discovery 
by the patient creates a spirit of resistance which retards his 
ure. The physician should endeavor to gain the confidence of 
the patient. As soon as that is secured, a cure is in recent Cases 
half accomplished. Mr. Watkins expressed his hearty approval 
of the cottage system, which he had taken occasion to examine. 
In 1868 Iowa had begun to build an asylum which was intended 
to accommodate 400 patients, be completed in four years, and 
cost $400,000. After ten years’ work the asylum is only two- 
thirds completed, and instead of $400,000 they had already spent 
$800,000 on it. By the adoption of the cottage plan new addi- 
tions and accommodations could be added, as they were needed 
from time to time, to keep pace with the growth of the country ; 
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and it was not necessary, when they were crowded, to wait un 
a new large asylum could be obtained. Mr. Watkins fayor 
the non-restraint system of treatment, but particularly objected 
to the copious use of drugs as a substitute for mechanical 
pliances. 

Dr. 1. W. Anprews, President of Marietta College, Ohio, sa 
that not long ago he had asked a builder who had a contract fo. 
the erection of a State institution, for its actual cost, and the num- 
ber of persons it would accommodate ; and then he ascertaine 
what was the average cost of a family residence in that count, 
The house accommodation of an inmate of that asylum cost just 
ten times the average house accommodation in the county. H¢ 
would venture to assert that in the whole State the actual hous: 
accommodation of each inmate of one of the asylums cost not | 
than seven times the average house accommodation of each citize1 
of the State. 

Mrs. Dati (of Boston).— They talk about cottages costing 
$20,000 to $25,000, when they ought not to cost more than 35,000, 
I have had a large and varied experience in visiting inmsane-asy- 
lums, and I know that in those asylums where the restraints are 
fewest, the most cures are effected. The insane should be allowed 
to write to their friends what nonsense they please, and to receiv: 
replies, —if it is three times per day, — and have all intercours: 
that they possibly can with their friends. The restraints, if there 
are any, should be invisible. The restraint should consist in the 
eare, and not in high walls, locked doors, and barred windows. 
These things remind the patient that he is insane. The idea shou 
be to inform him that he is sick, but not hopeless and forsaken. 
There was a time when if a person was insane, no one in the family) 


spoke of it; it was considered a disgrace, a visitation of God: 


but that is past. 

The more the habitation of the sick person is made to compare 
with the best habitation of that class of healthy persons, the neare! 
we shall approach to a normal administration of such institutions. 

I desire to mention another matter. I think every man who has 
visited these institutions is at once aware of a sickly smell that 
seems to pervade the building. It is like linen which has been 
badly washed by your washerwoman; it has what some call an 
odor of poverty about it. Dr. Willard of New York made the soap 
for his own institution, taking the fat of his own meat for the pur- 
pose. He used this soap ; and the result was, his dish-cloths, clotl- 
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floors, and every thing were pervaded by this sickly odor. 
After examination he concluded it proceeded from the soap, and 
ve up the use of cheap soap and of his own soap, and used oil 
ap instead. The result is perfect cleanliness throughout the 
iilding. Dr. Bartholow, in his paper, stated that one of the 


+ 


st effects of sewer-gas was a depression of spirits: that is the 


ise in these asylums where that odor prevails; and therefore this 


ial thing is worthy of consideration in the cure of insanity 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


WEDNESDAY, May 22, 1878. 


ade ) 

‘he Conference re-assembled at three o’clock, Dr. Hoyt in the 
‘hair. Mr. Henry W. Lord called attention to the fact that the 
Conference had thus far proceeded without a permanent chairman ; 


nominated Hon. G. S. Robinson, of the State Board of 


of Illinois, for permanent chairman, who was elected 
unanimously. On assuming the chair, Mr. Robinson said, — 

‘I sincerely thank you for the honor conferred upon me. I am 
aware that the objects for which we have met are of vital interest, 
not only to the unfortunate, but also and especially to the fortu- 
ate. I believe, from what I have witnessed in this session, you 
have the good of the unfortunate truly at heart. I trust, therefore, 
that the action of this Conference will be such as to do credit, not 
only to the head, but also to the heart. ‘Trusting the sessions 
may be harmonious in the future, as in the past, I will now proceed 
to business.’’ 

Mr. Letchworth of New York presented the last report of the 
State Charities Aid Association of New York, an organization 
having its centre in New York City. He stated that its object was 
to disseminate information concerning charities, an 

ting abuses. Through the efforts of this association, a training- 


school for nurses was established in New York, which had done 


to reform ex- 


a 
great benevolent work, and had introduced a new system in the 


care of hospital patients. It was a voluntary association, assisting 
a 


the State Board of Charities; its managers being chiefly ladies, 
whose charitable work, Mr. Letchworth thought, was generally 
better done than that of the other sex. 


Mr. Lord moved, and it was voted, that the calling of the next 
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session of the Conference be left to the discretion of the president 


and secretaries of this Conference. The reports from the Commit 


tee on Penal and Prison Discipline were then taken up. 


REPORTS ON PENAL AND PRISON DISCIPLINE 
I.— THE DISCIPLINE OF COUNTY JAILS. 
BY JOSEPH PERKINS, E8Q., OF CLEVELAND, 0. 

In the management of jails, the principle of separate conjin 
ment, although accepted by the more experienced oflicers of such 
institutions, seems to make slow progress in practical adoption 
In a few of the largest jails of the large cities, and perhaps in an 
equal number of smaller county jails, the practice of separating 
prisoners is uniformly or systematically enforced. But the almost 
universal practice is still to allow the prisoners, old, young, expe- 
rienced and first offenders, boys, debauched and debauching villains, 
to spend a large part of each day in mutual instructions in crime. 
Abundant time is thus afforded for rehearsing vile and demoraliz- 
ing stories of personal adventures; and, strangest of all, in plan- 
ning schemes of jail-breaking and escapes, often including the 
maiming or murdering of the very officers by whose leniency, indif 
ference, or ignorance, this school of crime is permitted. It seems 
hardly needful to add testimony in favor of the principle of separ- 
ation, aud doubtless is not in this assembly; but that it may lb 
enforced whenever spoken of, so as to convince the credulous, 
and arouse the indifferent, a few quotations from the highest 
authorities on this subject are given. In a very carefully prepared 
report on ‘** Prison Reform in the United States,’’ adopted by a 
conference of the most experienced prison keepers and observers 
at Newport, R.I., in August, 1877, the county jail is referred to 
as follows : — 


““The system of county jails in the United States is a disgrace to our 
civilization. It is hopelessly bad, and must remain so, as long as it exists 
under its present form. 

‘De Tocqueville, half a century ago, pronounced our county jails ‘the 
worst prisons he had ever seen;’ and there has been little marked improve 
ment since. 

‘The moral atmosphere of these prisons is foul: no fouler exists. 

** The effect of such promiscuous association is to increase the number of 
criminals, and to develop and intensify their criminality. 
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Thus the country has, in its county jails, about two thousand schools 
ce, all supplied with expert and zealous professors. 
‘Our county-jail system can not be improved, but must be reconstructed, 

lutionized.”’ 


In New York, the Committee on Prisons, of the Constitutional 


Convention of 1867, reported that ** there is no one of the sources 


‘crime, which is more operative in the multiplication of thieves 
ind burglars, than the common jails of the State, as at present 
organized.’’ 


The Board of State Charities of Ohio, in its second report, testi- 


“Ohio is to-day supporting, at public expense, as base seminaries of erin 
ire to be found in any civilized community.” 


The Illinois Commissioners of Public Charities, in their report 


for 1872, say, — 


It is this association in idleness which is the curse and condemnation of 
ir present jail system. Every jail isa school of vice. More than a hun 
lred such schools are maintained in Illinois, at public expense.”’ 


Che Board of State Charities of Ohio, in its last report, referring 


to the separation of prisoners in jails, says, — 


“Tt is said that separate confinement is cruel; and, under the influence 
f such clamor, oflicers hesitate to adopt and enforce it, even where jails are 
mstructed for the purpose. But what outrage is so inexcusable as turning 
1 young man, or woman, or boy, into the halls of a jail, knowing, as we do, 
that the result must necessarily be, with rarely an exception, the destruc 


tion of character and hope of reformation? Ina brief separate confinement, 
there 


there is hope that a person, especially if charged with a first offence, may 


come to himself, and resolve on amendment of life. No good citizen, choos- 


g for his own child, would hesitate to ask for separate confinement, rather 
than run the hazard of the vile associations of a common jail. 


' 


We can have 
» radical reformation of our jails, without such separation of the inmate.’’ 
J ) 


Mr. John M. Clark, Sheriff of the County of Suffolk, Mass., 
and by virtue of his office, keeper of the county jail, is proba- 
bly the most experienced jailer in the United States, having been 
in charge of his jail for twenty-two years, with an average of 224 


prisoners, and an aggregate of 110,000. In a letter to a member 


of the Board of State Charities of Ohio, he thus remarks upon 
this subject : — 


“{ should expect hell upon earth here if prisoners were allowed to be 


ose, and associate within the jail, and friends allowed to visit freely, and 


ring what they pleased. The association of criminals, or of persons held 
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charged with crime, is an open temptation for the committal of more crin 
* Evil communications corrupt good manners.’ It would seem to me to |y 
positive duty to keep all persons held as criminals, or for trial on crimiy 
charge, from opportunity to form each other’s acquaintance, so far as p 
ble, while in jail.” 


Mr. Clark adds, in regard to his practice, — 
** The shortest time of confinement is less than one day: the longest 


years. The prisoners are all confined in separate cells, except when ther 


are more prisoners than rooms for each, when they are doubled as necessit 
requires.” 

This, however, is a rare exception. 

This line of testimony could be extended almost indefinitely ; 
but, notwithstanding the universal condemnation of the congregat 
system, the enforcement of separate confinement makes, prectica// 
very slow progress. Probably not a dozen jails in the United 
States to-day practically enforce separation. 


In most of the jails, the building is so planned and constructed 
as to make a convenient and healthful separation well-nigh impossi- 
ble. And the first essential thing to induce a general or persistent 
separation is a radical change in the construction, especially of thy 
small county-jail buildings. It is cruel to confine a prisoner in 


most of our jails at all, and especially so, in the dark, unhealthy 
caves called cells. Manifestly, the essential requisites of a jail, for 
separate confinement, are, abundance of light, direct influence of 
the sun, pure air, reasonable size of cells, and a construction of 
the building that will enable the prisoners to be placed in 
removed from their cells without the recognition of their fellow- 
prisoners. 

The first decided advance in this direction was made by thi 
Board of State Charities, of the State of Ohio, when they published 
their plan for county jails, in 1868. The distinguishing feature of 
this jail plan is the central corridor, between the line of cells. 
The rear doors of the cells, all opening into this central corridor, 
are solid, with no opening except a small bull’s-eye, covered with 
a shield, movable only by the keeper, from the outside, to enable 
him to observe safely, or secretly when necessary, the action of the 
prisoners within. All the movements of the prisoners are through 
these solid doors, and along this central corridor ; thus avoiding 
entirely the sight or observance of one prisoner by another, and 
enabling each prisoner to remain unknown to all his fellow-prison- 
ers, if he desires it. 
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This arrangement carries the front of the cells well out to the 
iter walls of the prison; and these fronts should be constructed 
eely of open lattice-work, and facing each cell a window in the 

r wall should be formed. This secures, if proper ventilation is 
lopted, abundance of light, sun, and goed air, which are the first 
requisites of healthful confinement. With this arrangement, of 
course, all the constantly improving appliances for safety and con- 
nience may be incorporated. But without the central corridor, 

» plan has yet been proposed which will permit one essential 
iture of separate confinement, — ingress and egress without the 
observation, and therefore the after-recognition, of the community 


f prisoners. 


This general plan has been found practical; and nearly all the 


new jails in Ohio have adopted, more or less, the features of the 
entral corridor plan. The adoption of this plan makes separation 
f jail-prisoners possible ; the first requisite in the introduction of 
greatly-needed reform. Then, with efforts which will gradually 
lueate and enlighten public sentiment so as to induce the proper 
authorities to make the necessary rules for separation, and which 

ill sustain and compel the average jailer to enforce the rules, a 
new era may be hoped for which will wipe out one of the foulest 
and most heathenish blots on our prison system. 

Objections are made by the country jailer, that separation is 
‘troublesome ;’’ but experience has, shown that it is the only 
method by which prisoners can be controlled, and insubordination, 
destruction of prison property, and planning for escape and mutiny, 
prevented. And, when all these considerations are well weighed, 
the system by which trouble may be avoided will be found to be 
only the uniform, persistent separation of prisoners. All jail 


} 
1 


deliveries are planned in the common hall of the prison. Remove 
this, and the cause of a large majority of the riots, dangerous com- 
binations, and well-planned escapes is removed. 

It is objected to as ‘* expensive :’’ prisoners cannot be used so 
freely to clean up the jail; and then it is expensive to carry 
separate meals to each cell. This may be true; but the price 
charged by the jailers of Ohio, the only data of this kind at hand 
(averaging fifty cents per day), is more than the cost of boarding, 
nursing, and clothing the inmates of the insane hospitals or the 
veterans of the Soldiers’ Home. Surely the jailers can afford 
hoard, with at least one eye to the good of the prisoner and the 
safety of the public, if it does lessen a trifle the profit of this 
perquisite. 
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It is again objected that separate confinement is ‘* unhealthy. 
Mr. Clark, the veteran keeper of the Boston jail, where separation 
is systematically enforced, and with more experience than any 
other jailer in the United States, writes on this objection : — 

**T consider this jail to be a sort of moral as well as physical hospital; and 
I do not know of a single instance of any prisoner, who came in sound and 
well, injured in mental or bodily health by reason of detention here. [| } 
known prisoners of the criminal class attributing their restoration to h 
to their long confinement in jail,—good air, simple food, and compe|| 
regularity of life. Occasionally a prisoner is committed in feeble health, 
whom such diet is given as may be necessary; and such a prisoner is taken 
out into the large yard of the jail, accompanied by an officer, for change a 
exercise. The opportunity for reflection by separation, the reyular visits of 
friends or relatives, always under observation of an officer, the keeping fi 
evil associates while in jail, the obligation to keep good order and have 
cleanly habits, would seem to be a means to improve body and mind of all, 
or of such great number as to justify separation of persons held as criminals 
or charged with crimes.”’ 

The right of prisoners simply accused of crime, to separation 
from adjudged and experienced criminals, would seem self-evident. 
And so the economy to the State of the enforced separation of 
all criminals confined in jail idleness, when thereby prolific schools 
of vice are broken up, is not less plain. Still, with an amazing 
adherence to the worst relic of the dark ages in our judicial system, 
the old system of ‘* herding’’ is continued, undisturbed and un- 
noticed, almost universally. 

If, now, the best method of removing the first and great difliculty 
in the way of an enlightened separation of jail prisoners is brought 
to a wider notice of the public, one object of a reference to this 
important subject will be accomplished. 

The central-corridor plan of jail building is claimed, and appar- 
ently justly so, to be the only plan of jail arrangement which will 
permit a complete separation in county jails, and, so far as it is 
possible, prevent acquaintance and mutual recognition. We fee! 
justified in pressing the importance of the adoption of this plan 
upon the advocates of prison reform as the first step toward jail 
separation. 


II.—PRISON DISCIPLINE IN GENERAL. 


4 LETTER FROM Z. RB. BROCKWAY OF ELMIRA, N.Y., TO F. B. SANBORN 
OF CONCORD, MASS. 


There has not been a time during my interest in the subject when 
a report upon prison discipline was more demanded or could | 
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made more useful than now. Therefore I have increased reerets 


Yet the paper of Mr. Perkins, and Mr. Milligan’s paper will no 
loubt prove valuable as relates to the special topics they treat. 
The spirit of investigation that has possessed the legislatures of 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and perhaps some 
other States, during the past winter, pointing inquiries as to the 
disciplinary treatment of prisons, seems to indicate an unusual 
interest in the matter, out of which great changes and perhaps im- 
portant reforms may be wrought. There seems to be a peculiar 
condition of the public mind as relates to this subject, obtaining in 
‘ several of the States at the same time; one of dissatisfaction with 
a severely-punftive system of prison discipline, and a groping after 
one more surely reformative in its effect upon prisoners, and more 
in accord with the enlightened humanity of the times. And 
although nothing of interest or improvement has resulted, or is 


oD 
+ 


likely to result, from the investigations immediately, it is reason- 
able to assume that the activity of inquiry noted will bring on a 
crisis in the disciplinary management of prisons, developing an 
e(ticient reformative system, or, giving over that idea as chimerical, 
will carry us back to the damaging system from which we now 
seek deliverance. 

The impossibility of testing the comparative value of different 
systems of prison administration, growing out of our political sys- 
tem, by which inexperienced and sometimes incompetent oflicers 
were placed in charge, and uniformity of administration was pre- 
vented, seems to be gradually giving way. The centralization of 
the governing authority in New York, and the tendency that way 
in other States and in England, gives promise that ere long it may 
be practicable to fairly demonstrate what system, if any, is the 
superior one. Already in New York, after only one year of inde- 
pendent centralized control, the four thousand prisoners have been 
brought under a salutary discipline, being firmly governed and held. 
All the prisons, taken together, are more self-sustaining, and, un- 
less interfered with by private or class interests, will be put on a 
permanently sound financial basis in the very near future. This 
insured, no doubt the question of a reformative discipline, inelud- 


ing as it does a gradation of the prisons of the State, the proper 


classification of the prisoners in each establishment respectively, 
the introduction of a system of rewards in place of severe punish- 
ment, and an eflicient educational system, embracing all the pris- 
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oners, — will be taken up by the Superintendent of Prisons, who, 
from the almost unlimited control he exercises, can successfiilly 
carry out whatever he may conclude to adopt. It is not impossible 
that the State of New York may be foremost in determining t| 
present possibility of really reforming the criminals committed to 
our prisons. 


a 


The adult Reformatory at Elmira, organized under the Act of 
1877, not included in the centralized system of control recently 
adopted for other prisons (of whose board of managers, however, 
Mr. Pillsbury, the Superintendent of Prisons, is chairman), is 4 
advanced experiment for reformative ends. Felons, first offenders, 
between sixteen and thirty years of age, are, in the discretion of 
the courts, committed to this reformatory until discharged by th 
manager thereof; but not to be detained longer than the maximum 
term fixed by law for punishment of the offence for which they are 
convicted. Thus one convicted of grand larceny or burglary in 
the third degree, ordinarily sentenced for one or two years, may 
be detained in the reformatory for five years at most, or, if his 
improvement warrants it, may be released at any time before that. 
The managers have authority also to parole prisoners, upon such 
conditions as they may affix in each case, and to re-arrest a1 
re-commit if the parole is violated. They may appoint agents in 
different parts of the State, to supervise paroled prisoners ; 
prisoners, when convicted, are removed to the reformatory by a1 
officer thereof, instead of by the sheriffs, as in the case of prisoners 
sentenced to the other prisons. 

Having authority on the one hand to transfer incorrigible pris- 
oners to the State Prison, and on the other to release them at 
pleasure, the managers have adopted a system of marks of merit 
and demerit, and of social grades, that may be briefly described as 
follows : — 

_ Every man received into the reformatory is charged with nine 
marks for every month of time for which the court (under the old 
law) might have sentenced him, less the possible abatement foi 
good conduct he might gain under such sentence. Thus, if he had 
been sentenced for five years, the possible abatement (seventeen 
months) would leave him three years and seven months, or forty- 
three months, to serve. Such a man would be charged, under this 
mark-system, therefore, with 43 & 9 = 387 marks; so that, by 
maintaining perfect conduct (earning thus nine marks per mont), 
he would be released at the same time as though sentenced for the 
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rest term possible under the old law. But the government of 
reformatory may release him at any time, or grant a parole 
stead of release; and, for this purpose, the record of each man 
eviewed by the managers every six months, when the prisonet 

y be encouraged by a gratuitous credit of any number of marks ; 

in case of misconduct or bad development, any amount of pre- 
ious credit may be cancelled. Each prisoner has a memoranduin- 

xk containing a printed explanation of the mark-system, and of 

e grades; also showing the standing of his account on the first 
of every month, or oftener if he desires it. 

There are three grades of men, having different privileges ac- 
cording to their grade. They are separated at night, but the 
necessities of the school and of the industries bring them togethe1 
during these exercises. 

Meagrely-furnished rooms, coarse gray clothing, the plainest 
prison-fare served in the cells, a strict prison-discipline, no cor- 
respondence with relations or friends, and liability to confinement 
in seclusion or in the State Prison, are accompaniments of thi 
third grade. 

Better rooms, better clothing, better food served at table 


privilege of free communication with relations, privilege of 


school, the lecture-course, &¢., are features of the second crade. 


The first grade occupy the ** north-wing extension,’ — a special 
apartment for them alone, — have a separate dining-hall, and still 
better dietary, freer correspondence with approved friends and 
with each other, admission to reading-rooms, &¢c., and special 
opportunities for oral instruction. These men are employed in 
responsible, sometimes semi-oflicial, service about the institution, 
and from this grade alone are men paroled or released. 

The standard of conduct, entitling prisoners to promotion from 
one grade to another, is designed to be not only satisfactory as 
relates to good order and the discipline of the Reformatory gener- 
ally, but also to induce habits opposed to those of the criminal 
cast of character: therefore it is made to embrace the general de- 
meanor, the moral, social, and economic features of it; the indus- 
trious habit, whether forced, assisted, or voluntarily diligent, and 
what degree of effective results; and also the interest in books 
and study, together with the progress in education actuaily made. 
In finally determining the date of release, the impressions of those 
brought constantly in contact with the prisoner are sought, in 
addition to any systematic records and to the personal examination 


by the managers. 
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There are indubitable indications that the system is well based, 
one of the most satisfactory of which is found in the hearty accord 
of the prisoners with the administration, as to the plans and pur- 
poses relating to them and to their welfare. 

There is an evening-school, maintained for recitations only, on 
two evenings each week; a normal class for the prisoner-teach- 
ers, and a writing-class for those unable to write legibly, on an- 
other evening. The reading-room is open two evenings each 
week, and two evenings are devoted to quiet study in the separate 
rooms, in each of which gas is supplied. A regular course of 
Saturday lectures is maintained, and both Protestant and Roman- 
Catholic religious services are regularly conducted. Thus, it wil! 
be observed, the whole time of every man is occupied, either with 
labor or study, or rational intellectual recreation. The hope ot 
reformation is founded upon education or cultivation forming th¢ 
necessary basis for lodgment of religious impressions and a bette: 
moral state. 

I have been thus particular to outline the reformatory experi- 
ment, feeling assured you will be interested to know about it. 

I do not believe the progress of prison reform is in any great 
danger from the opposition of the so-called ‘* National Party’’ to 
the employment of prisoners at mechanical work. If prisoners ar 
employed at all, the products of their labor must come into com- 
petition with the labor of citizens, and it cannot be a matter of 
much moment whether with one class or another. The great mass 
of criminals were laborers or idlers: if laborers, then ’tis well to 
remove their competing labor to the departments of mechanics 01 
agriculture, — two classes better able to bear it than the common 
laborer; or, if idlers, then is it not a public benefit to make them 
earn their own subsistence at whatever work ? 
~ The people will not yet submit to maintain in idleness those who 
prey upon society, both because of the cost of it, and the damag 
of it. To imprison a man, and make him work, does not add to the 
population that must be supported by the products of industry ; 
and what class have a right to say they alone shall be exempt from 
the effects of such labor? 

If the discussion of this topic by the labor-reformers shall lead 
to a modification of the prison contract-system, so that the employ- 
ment of prisoners shall be made more reformatory and productive, 
good will come of it; and I have no fear that any legislature will ab- 
rogate the contract-system until something surely better is supplied 
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ts place. You know (of course) that for many years I have not 
tracted the prison-labor I have controlled, but have employed 
directly for the State, with good results. Labor for prisoners 
es at the very foundation of their reformation ; and I hope to see, 


re I die, the great army of idle prisoners, congregated in the 
in workhouses, wher 


mon jails of our land, brought together in 

y shall be wisely and profitably employed, and held in such 
custody as shall protect society from their crimes, or the burden of 
their support as paupers, — held until they give evidence to experts 
of cure or reformation. 

It seems to me the three great questions of the day, in this 
lepartment of prison-discipline, are : — 

(1) How best to unify the prison-administration of a State 
») How best to employ the prisoners in our prisons 


(Z 


(3) How best to reform our prisoners, and return them to society 


useful citizens. 
I have written this letter in very great haste, and offer it to you, 


ny friend, as the best possible apology I can make for my negle« 


or inability to provide a report worthy of the subject committed to 
is, worthy of our committee, and of the kind consideration of onc 
so thoroughly informed on all these subjects as yourself. is : 


best but an apology. 
Yours truly, 
Z. R. Brockway 


ELMIRA, May 20, 1878. 


Iil.—PREVENTION OF CRIME AND PAUPERISM 


BY NATHAN ALLEN, M.D. 


A little more than one hundred years ago, John Howard pub 
hed his celebrated work on the Prisons of England and Wales. 
From that period a new element entered into the treatment of 


prisoners. They began to be treated more like human beings 
‘ith the possibility of reformation. The principles of humanity 
and philanthropy, prior to that time, had scarcely been recognized 
u dealing with this class of persons. But during the first half- 
century — from 1778 to 1830 —the reform made very slow prog- 


ress. About this latter period, commenced two great experi- 
ments in prison discipline, denominated the ‘* congregated sys- 
tem’’ and that of ‘* solitary confinement. These experiments 


created much discussion, which gave a new impulse to the reform. | 
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During the last half-century, and especially within ty: 
five years, many changes have been made, New questions 
prison discipline have continually arisen, and experiments 
various kinds have been tried. While some nations have sly 
more interest, and made, perhaps, farther advances in reform thay 


others, each has had its own system of discipline with its peculi 


merits. In our own country important improvements have bee 
made, but still many defects exist; we fail to reap the 
which ought to be obtained, especially in the reformation 
prisoners and the prevention of crime. 

The leading objects of prison discipline may be expresse:| 
under these three heads: punishment, safety, and reform. As to 
the importance of securing these three objects, all, we believe, 
are agreed, however they may differ in the modes of doing it, o: 
on minor points. These objects are here placed in the order in 
which. each has come up in history, and in accordance with the 
prominence which many persons seem to attach to the whole su 
ject; but, really, reformation should be the main object of con- 


finement and punishment, for it is more important than both ot 
the others. 
The true test of such discipline is in the proportion of prison- 


ers, discharged improved or reformed on the one hand, and, on the 
other of those released unimproved and perhaps made worse. If 
the former object were generally secured, there would be few re- 
columittals, and far less increase of criminals. But, unfortunate- 
ly statistics show that crime is constantly increasing, that prison 
of all kinds are everywhere crowded, and that nearly one-fourt 
of their inmates are re-committals. It is very evident that ther 
is something wrong in the present methods of dealing with crim- 
inals, —that the ends attained do not correspond with the means 
employed; that reformation in the prisoner is not generally el- 
fected. Without attempting any thing like a full discussion o! 
the subject, we propose to notice it briefly from a single point of 
view, viz., the prevention of crime. 

There are two standpoints from whence facts and arguments 
may be brought to show how crime can be prevented: First, we 
may check crime in criminals; and, second, keep persons from 
becoming criminals. 

While, in the present state of society, it may be impossible foi 
human means to prevent some persons from entering upon 4 
criminal career, much may be done to break up such habits when 
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once formed, and to produce a radical change for life. It is an 
encouraging fact, that, wherever the proper means have been 
brought to bear, the character of prisoners has been improved, 
ind the number of criminals reduced. Unfortunately this part of 
prison discipline has been altogether underrated or neglected, 
while confinement and punishment have received relatively too 
nuch attention. Reform in habits and character has been con- 
sidered of minor consequence. In fact, such has been, not un 
frequently, the treatment of criminals both in spirit and manner, 
is to produce any thing but a reformatory influence upon them. 
There are laws of mind as well as of body, which, if violated, 
serve to make the individual more of a criminal. Let the animal 
and selfish nature in the prisoner be mainly exercised, without 
leveloping his moral and intellectual powers, and no reformation 
n his habits or character takes place or can be expected. As 
this treatment of prisoners involves laws which lie at the founda- 
tion of all reform, and, of course, of correcting criminal habits, 
it should receive the most scrupulous attention. The criminal is 
i human being, and governed by law. Crime is the violation of 
law, not merely civil, but moral, —a law of nature. The crim- 


inal has all the faculties of other persons, but not well-balanced 


or properly enlightened and trained. While the safety of the 


community and the principles of justice require that the criminal 
should be confined and punished, it should be done in harmony 
with laws which develop his higher and better nature. No criminal 
was ever reformed by being treated in a brutish manner, nor by 
appeals only to his animal and selfish nature. The conscience 
must be enlightened, and the intellect instructed. Hence educa- 
tional, moral, and religious influences ought to be brought into 
requisition far more than they are. No prisoner should ever be 
lischarged without being improved, if possible, in his habits and 
character. This reform must be an individual work, the treat- 
ment varied or adapted to every case. Reform seldom, if ever, 
occurs in classes or large numbers at once. Such a work requires 
time, labor, and means; but its results will abundantly pay. 

It is in this respect that prison discipline fails: its subject is 
not reformed, neither is crime checked. It is in this direction that 
improvements should be made, which would have a powerful in- 
fluence in the prevention of crime. 

The most important reform in prison discipline that has any- 
where occurred is in Ireland. ‘This is based upon a system of 
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improved classification, of rewards and promotions, as well 
encouragement and assistance to prisoners after being rele: 


This reform commenced some twenty-five years ago, and 


resulted in a great decrease of crime, as well as of the nun 
of convicts. Improvements of a similar character have ly 
introduced into the English prisons, and have been attended y 
decidedly beneficial results. 

We regret that we cannot report favorably in this respect 
prison discipline in our own country. Since the civil war, eri: 
has everywhere rapidly increased, and in some States it 
mated that it has doubled. No thorough and systematic measu 
are taken to reform prisoners; the old ranks are kept good, 
new recruits are constantly being added. Great pains are tak 
to provide prisoners with labor, to make contracts, and to o 
as much money as possible out of their work. If we had 
same amount of effort expended in reforming their habit 
character, crime and criminals would decrease. There is g 
need of legislation on this particular point, and that the man: 
of prisons have the power and be specially instructed to ad 
eflicient measures for the reform of prisoners. 

The second means of preventing crime, viz., keeping pers 
from becoming criminals, opens up a very important fie 
that shape and mould human life after birth, and those that bi 
and fashion the constituent elements of the body prior to birth. 


inquiry. It may be convenient to discuss both those agen 


All history proves that the criminal class as a body origina 
from a peculiar stratum or type in society, — sometimes from 
middle or common walks of life, but more generally from 
lowest orders, especially from the ignorant, the shiftless, the ind 
lent and dissipated. Occasionally we find some from high lif 
from those in good circumstances, from well-trained families, 
good homes; but these are altogether the exceptions. In su 
cases, any new or additional means to reform them would 
comparatively useless. If our object, then, is to prevent 
on a large scale, we must direct attention to its main sources, 
to the materials that make criminals; the springs must be d 
up; the supplies must be cut off. This fruitful source or fountai: 
head of crime is found among children of poor or misera’ 
parentage, surrounded by bad influences and exposed to all man 
ner of temptation, with no one disposed or qualified to train 
educate them. Such are the hot-beds of vice and crime. 
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unt of indolent, shiftless and dissipated habits, such peop! 
inue poor and dependent; the children stray away from th 
numbers also become orphans, and fall u 


pon th 
or support, or become pests 


to society. 
De pick | up an i othe red into reformatories, or 1 
private familie reformator’ 
the world. 


ain: 


in such low communities, 
the children are not separat 

94) should be f “oc: t) te munie lity yuld 
avllon lOULC | eniorceced , th ate or muni ps LLY SHOU 


their parents, compulso 


that every child is brought the public school, 
Etforts in various other Ways should be used to 
influences to bear upon such families 
Children become vicious and criminal freque 
unt of their surroundings, and immediate exposures. The 
iildren can be removed from such localities and circum 
neces, the better. The public are not sutliciently awake to t 


LUCSE 
-trees of poison, these pests and hot-houses of vice All 

id moral means should be employed to reform such classes. 
ry state and city should a ic measures for this 
rpose. ‘The saving in taxation alone will pay for it. In no 


yther way can crime be so effectually prevented. 
\T ] : 


ifie than any other in the produ tion of crime 
temperance. Thi yperates in so many ways 
possible to trace out all its pernicious etlects. It impoveri 
yple, and brings them into circumstances of temptation; it cor 
ts the morals, and ps isons the blood - it excites the evil propen 
sities, and develops the animal nature; it stupefies comscience, and 
oys the moral senti ts ; mp: n man the powers a 
ree agency, and converts him Whatever produce 
h effects upon the human system 1 have a powerful intlu 
e in the production of crime. The evidences come from all 


juarters (and without contradiction from any), that intemperance is 


» cause or occasion of three-four all the crime committed, 
—some estimating it even higher. The habit commences early 
nd more readily with individuals and families who are predisposed 
o idleness, and to a low, animal life. ‘The natural instinets of 
such persons flow in one direction, and drinking becomes a 


er-passion. If intoxicating drinks can be withheld from this class 


llias- 


f persons, their habits and character become gradually improved. 
ystinence would do much to save them from a life of vice 


Total au 
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and crime. By this means more than half of the crime commit 
would be prevented. 

But the primal and principal cause of crime exists in a stats 
things prior to birth. That the ‘* child resembles the parent,’’ 
‘*like begets like,’’ are acknowledged truisms. It is also 
that this resemblance or likeness extends to all parts of the br 
and, of course, to every faculty of the mind. If the lower a: 
posterior part of the brain is predominant and continuously acti 
the animal propensities and selfish faculties will take the lead 
character. If the parents are addicted to habits of dissipati 
and sensuality, the children will be predisposed to the same. 
these habits are inveterate, the propensities are transmitted in 
intensified form. 

These transmitted qualities are more marked, and have a 
wider range, than is generally considered. The blood itself 
be tainted, and affect the structure and function of every organ 
the body. Such may be the physical development as to inc! 
one to lead an idle, low, and dissolute life, without ambition or se! 
respect. <A living or means of support must be obtained without 
work or rendering an equivalent. ‘There may be a strong will «: 
an overmastering passion of selfishness, so that the individual 


not inclined to be governed by the principles of justice or to regar( 
the rights of others. Such persons become an easy prey to 
temptation. 

The now celebrated ‘* Margaret, mother of criminals,’’ report: 
in New York two years since, furnishes a striking illustration of 
hereditary crime. An investigation was made through the Nev 
York Prison Association, in the jails and prisons of the State, 
extending back six generations, which resulted in tracing ou! 
nearly three hundred criminals descended from one wicked 
If a thorough inquiry were made on this subject, doubtless othe 
similar illustrations would be found. If the truth could be known, 
we believe a large amount of crime would be traced back 
hereditary influences. 

How much crime might be prevented if certain classes of vi- 
cious persons could be hindered from propagation! What rig! 
have such individuals to bring upon the public so much misery, 
shame, and cost? Within a few years, laws have been passed for 
the forcible removal of nuisances and other evils, either injurious 
to health and life or detrimental to the welfare of the community 
With the rapid progress of sanitary science and the great advances 
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some means, we believe, will yet be devised for pre- 


least to some extent, the evils growing out of criminal 


Let the public min | nliohte ned this subjec L, 
responsibility De placed on high ground, and the evils 
marriages be pointed out, and within two or thre 
‘at amount of crime would 
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term ‘** pauperism ’’ applies to that class in the community 
is more or less dependent upon the public for support. It 


udes large numbers of the diseased, the insane and the criminal, 


refore all efforts made to prevent their increase will go far 


event pauperis. If these W1de-spre ad and terrible evils 
se, insanity, and crime—can be greatly checked, by human 


ncies, SO Can those ol pauperis. But to do this successfully, 


rmar > " ’ 2A r . ri } +} 
primary Causes, or sources, must understood. As the 


nse of pauperism constitutes at the present day the heaviest 


burden which the public has to bear, the subject has been 


ully discussed in a variety of ways and by a great many 
- 


Ts. Yhe manner and extent of supporting paupers have re- 


| far more attention than the precise means Ol reducing thei 


Hers. 
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loose or general statements, nor by dealing with it in the mass. 


history and character of paupers as individuals must be care- 
ly studied; the precise causes and influences that made them 


must be ascertained ; and then we must inguire what can be 


to remove these causes or modify their iniluences. Who are 
pers? What is their history and character? What caused o1 


ie Lhuem paupers : Careful observations show that large nul 


have certain characteristics in common, making what may be 


lled a pauper class, and continue as such for generations. In 


large almshouse are found, to some extent, a permanent set 


inmates who have connections in the same or in other alms- 
ises, and whose parents or ancestors have been frequent inmates 
such establishments. There is such a thing as families breeding 
uperisin, and perpetuating it for generations. It is found that 


ey have peculiarities in organization and character, which can be 
| back to the same or similar causes. 


Another striking fact is develop: d by ex 


‘ , 43 
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houses; viz., that the number of really worthy poor, who start 
well in life, with good habits and characters, is quite small in 
establishments. It is only now and then that one of this class, | 
a series of misfortunes, becomes a pauper. An impression pre- 
vails in some communities, that there are large numbers of | 
class in almshouses ; but it is not so. Careful inquiries prove { 
such an impression is erroneous. This fact, as will be seen, 
very important, when we come to look at the primary causes o 
pauperism, — its starting-points and leading agencies. 

In our attempts to prevent pauperism, it becomes us to ingu 
where, how, and by what means it can be best done. Like 
other evils, it is very difficult to eradicate or check when on 
started. When an individual once becomes a pauper, he loses t 
pride and self-respect which have kept him a long time from a pos 
tion of want and dependence. Then, such are the associatio 
and influences that surround this class of persons, that, when t! 
once become paupers, it is for life. Only occasionally, by the h: 
of some friend or fortunate circumstance, the inmate of an alms 
house gets away from the establishment, and finds a support el: 
where, and never returns. Again, sometimes by improvement 
health, or the assistance of friends, paupers leave an almshouse for 
a season, but when their means fail they return to their old 
quarters. There is still another class of paupers, who for varior 
reasons get out of an almshouse, thinking they can and _ shiall 
some way take care of themselves, but who, by their indolent and 
dissipated habits, soon come to want, and are returned to the alins- 
house. So powerful are the influences forcing the pauper down 
ward, that he seldom becomes self-supporting. 

Thus, in the prevention of pauperism, very little can be done in 
reclaiming those once paupers, and making them permanently self 
supporting. 

Ignorance has always been considered a leading cause of pau 
perism. In a careful examination lately of some ten thousand 


paupers, over sixteen years of age, in the city and country alms- 
houses of the State of New York, it was found that 32 per cent 
could neither read nor write; 144 per cent could read only, and 
24 per cent read and write, while 29} per cent had received a fair 
common-school education. The last class — comprising less tha: 
one-third of the ten thousand —is the only portion whose educa- 


+a | 


tion could be considered of much service in enabling them to 
care of themselves. 
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sand paupers examined in the al: 
k, almost four thousand males an 
inles were found of intemperate ha er cent ¢ 

The same line of inquiry was extended the parent 
» twelve thousand paupers in the ind, thoug! 
ng definite could be ascertained in res) numbers, 


i¢ 


more than four thousand of the father 
ave been intemperate. This fact shows that the 
may have a powerful agency in the production 
is presumed the same proportion of ignorance 

+} 


found in New York will apply to the p 
have been made by 


dup rs 


Massachusetts attempts 
uth and State Charities to ascertain, through 
r, just how far intemperance was thi 
sults of these inquiries cannot be given in 

nion or testimony of the best judges on thi 
un Boston says, about 80 per cen from the 
State, from 50 to 70 per cent ; 
the larger institutions — the 


and in country 


60 per cent. In 
iouse, and Workhouse —the estimate is 75 per cent; 
1: 


ic hospitals, confining the estimate to the 
from 20 


upers, the per cent must range 
her. ‘The average estimate for the wh 
7 per cent. Thus intemperance is tl 
pauperism in Massachusetts. 

In making this statement there 


wing that intemperance may not be 
It' is sometimes very difficult to separate ¢ 
may have idleness, poverty, and dissipation, each aggrayating th 
but, after all, the latter is by far the most 
Intemperance is therefore called the cause, the chief ea 
he other agents alone wi 


the occasion, of pauperism, as tl 


active and pow- 


other ; 


bring about such a result. 
But ignorance and intemperance are not the only causes of 
pauperism. Indolence, improvidence, and licentiousness contrib 


ute also their share. 


These vices very generally go together, and 
enter early into the habits and character of children. 


Such in 


fluences beget paupers ; they are the materials that make them. 


Wherever individuals, families, and neighborhoods are slaves of 
strongest foothold, and will rapidly 


these vices, pauperism has its 


increase. 
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Now, such a state of things can be accounted for only in two 
ways, —first, the environment or surroundings; and, second, 
the conditions of birth. These two agencies constitute the pri- 
mary causes or sources of much pauperism. Here the antidote of 
prevention should come in, to change these surroundings. Educa- 
tion, temperance, and other good habits cannot be forced upon, o1 
easily grafted upon, such individuals and communities. Children 
so situated should be removed, if possible, from such surroundings. 


and placed in good families or industrial schools. Families living 
in this way should be separated and scattered ; such neighborhoods 
should be reformed or broken up. By such changes a vast amount 


of pauperism would be prevented. Let public opinion be enlight- 
ened upon this point, and legislation take hold of it, let prope 
systematic measures be employed for this purpose, and the reform 
will come. 

One of the most encouraging agencies for preventing pauperis 
is a wise provision for poor children. The gathering-up of home 
less and orphan children, and removing all found in almshouses, 
— placing them in schools, and finding homes for them in private 
families, — is doing much to prevent pauperism. Within a few 
years, Massachusetts and New York, by legislation and othe: 
means, have nobly taken hold of this work, and immense good is 
being accomplished. Let this reformatory movement be vigor- 
ously carried on for a series of years, and it cannot fail to prevent 
a large amount of pauperism. 

The second primary source of pauperism, viz., conditions of 
birth (including the laws of inheritance), is in some respects 
more important than all the rest. This is the beginning, the foun- 
tain-head, where the streams start. If the seed were good, the 
stock sound, it would not bear so much poor fruit. It is rar 
that a person born into the world under favorable conditions, from 
sound, healthy stock, and early trained in a well-ordered family, 
ever becomes a pauper. Such is the design of Providence ; such 
is the law of nature. So far as pauperism arises from violation of 
natural law, its origin should be better understood. The most 
thorough and extended investigation ever made in this country, as 
to the primary causes of pauperism, was the one already referred 
to, in New York. Near the close of that report is found this 
statement : — 


“The examination has made it clear that by far the greater number of 
paupers have reached that condition by idleness, improvidence, drunken 
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ss, or some form of vicious indulgence. It r tl 
es and weaknesses are very frequently, if not universally, the result of 
dencies which are to a greater or less degree hereditary. The element 
heredity enters so largely into the problem of pauperism, that it should 
‘ive special attention. Few persons who have not given detailed atten- 
to the subject realize how much of vice and pauperism, idiocy and 
sanity, is hereditary. It is a subject to which little attention has hitherto 
en given, at least outside of treatises on physiology; but the time is rap- 
lly approaching when its importance will compel the attention of the mor 
t as well as the law-maker.”’ 


4 


The time has already come, we believe, when this subject should 


receive special attention ; and in no other way can the same amount 
of pauperism be prevented than by a better observance of these 
laws. Let us examine a little into the nature and operation of 
hereditary agencies, in their relations to pauperism: the better 
these are understood, the more importance will be attached to 
them. 

If idleness, improvidence, intemperance, and 
prime factors in the production of pauperism, 

rms or springs in physical organization. ‘The desire, 

ig, the predisposition, for such vices, were transmitted from par- 
ent to child. A poor physical development throughout, or a pre- 


i 14 


lominance of the animal nature, characterized undoubtedly 1 
incestry for two or three generations. <A feeble, sickly body may 
have been inherited, impregnated with disease, it may be scrofula 
or some other poison. The diseases thus generat 
worst type, the most difficult to cure, and the most de 
industry and self-support. 

Disease, in all its diversified forms ai 
is productive of more pauperism, probably, than an 


ree 


cause. It is not the disease so much found in_ hospitals 


public institutions as that everywhere scattered in the common 
walks of life, and especially in the lower orders of society. Sani- 


tary measures and boards of health will, in the course of time, cd 


) 


noble work in the prevention of pauperisin; but if then the 
hereditary diseases which are generally more prevalent in tha 
class of the community most likely to become paupers could be 
prevented or abridged, it would save an untold amount of pauper- 
sm — especially in the course of two or three generations. 
If this prevention of disease, or improvement in hereditary 
agencies, could be extended to the defective classes, —to the 


e 4 


liotic and feeble-minded, to the deaf and dumb, to the blind and 
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the insane, — it would make a notable difference in the amount o| 
pauperism. The cause of our finding so large a number of 


pers in these defective classes is violated physical laws, either ; 


the part of the individuals themselves or their ancestors. W!) 
we cannot determine just what proportion of these evils are of 
hereditary origin, nor point out exactly the line of causation in 
their production, there is no question but that a great deal can | 
done, by proper means, towards preventing them. 

In the condition of these several classes there is one featur 
bearing on pauperism, which should be alluded to. Whenever 
they once become paupers, it is generally for life. The expense 
of supporting such paupers is very large, and becomes every yea 
more and more burdensome. Private means gradually beco 
exhausted, and the public is constantly being burdened with 
larger and larger proportion of these dependents. Striking 
trations of this might be cited in case of chronic insanity. 
we can see no reason why pauperism from these sources should 
not continue to increase, unless some systematic measures are 
adopted to prevent the filling-up of the ranks of these defective 
classes. 

Within a few years great advances have been made in the 
knowledge of the laws of inheritance; and there are reasons to 
believe that we have only entered upon the threshold of researeli 
in this direction. When more extended observations are brouglit 
to bear upon this point, and when the quality of the blood and 
pathological anatomy, in their relations to heredity, shall becon 
more thoroughly inspected by the microscope, these laws of heredi- 
tary descent will be far better understood. Besides, it will t 
found that these laws all have their origin in a great general la 
of propagation, which is based upon a normal standard of phy- 
siology, perfect in structure and healthy in function; and that 
marked deviations from this standard predispose the subject, it 


or 
to) 


may be, to disease, or insanity, or crime, or pauperism. When 
these deviations or violations of law are continued through two or 
three generations, their effects become more marked or intensified. 
As all these changes are brought about by human agency, the cure 
or remedy is lodged in the same hands. When these hereditary 
laws shall become correctly and generally understood, it will be 
seen that the public at large has the power to modify or avert 
evils which are terribly oppressive and burdensome. Trevention 
in this way is infinitely better than cure. 
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In closing this paper, it is unnecessary to enlat 


1 has 


mitude of the evils here mentioned. Our aim 


re strictly to a line of thought, fact, and argument, which 


‘tical, and commends itself to the common sense, as well 


ligence, of the community. The indications are marked, th 


at 
the treatment of disease, certain agencies have been set in 
‘tion which must result in a great reform. If the next twenty 
‘ars Shall witness as much improvement as the past, there will 
found at the close of this century a marked diminution of 
ase, as well as improved rate of mortality and prolongation 
‘human life. The principles of physiology and hygiene, in their 


rings on health, will become far better under 
viduals to take better care of themselves, 
approaches of disease. As about one- 
be traced to hereditary sources, the gener: 
constitution and health of a people will 
sanity; and, in case persons become insane, 
- will afford essential help in its treatment. 
ay be said, that, while this improvement in ply 
on and extension of knowledge may serve to 
| insanity, its effects in diminishing crime and pau 
t be very marked. But in time (it may take tw 
ations) such a reform must reach the criminal 
mprove physical organization, and diffuse practic 
ncerning it, and the number of criminals and paupers 
liminished. It cannot be otherwise. Improvements 


+) 


principles of science, and involving the highest 
n, never go backward nor remain station: 

‘ started, must go forward. 

\ distinguished statesman, in the immediat 

» expressed the desire that, if it were 
ty years more to see certain reforms in 
lanthropist, in forecasting the future, m: 

sh to live another half-century, to witness 


ye 
} 


nts in society arising from the unfolding 


applications of science. 
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IV. THE DUTY OF THE STATE AND SOCIETY TO 
CHARGED PRISONERS. 
BY REV. J. L. MILLIGAN, CHAPLAIN OF THE WESTERN PENITENTIARY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The whole subject of penal control and its results in ou 
country has from necessity been securing marked attention within 
the last decade. Crime has increased with our growing population 
in all of our States. Its progress is similar to all other lines of 
development. Its hydra head cannot be severed by a me: 
mandate of law. It may be repressed by force, but it cannot | 
uprooted by the potencies of legal machinery. To decrease 
ranks of the dishonest by transferring them to the ranks of th 
honest and industrious men, should be the great aim of penal 
legislation. The majesty of the law is to help as well as protect. 
To accomplish these coveted results, something more than punitive 
treatment, blind and stern, must be shown by the State. Punish- 
ment pure and simple does not universally touch the recuperatiy: 
forces of human nature. It merely chills, frightens, and enfeebles. 
To become a real reformative element, it must be aided by the 
sunshine of help. When the laws of physical nature are broken, 
nature rebuilds from its own inherent appliances: so it should be 
in the sphere of human law. The body politic should strive fo: 
its own healing. Punishment should ensue offence summarily and 
certainly, but without vindictiveness. No mawkish sentimental- 
ity should trifle with the course of justice. The invader of law 
should be made to feel and recognize its dignity. To this great 
task penology is bending its every agency and effort. This sci- 
ence of crime-cause and crime-cure is following in the wake ol 
the solution of all other social problems. 

It is not fair that the discharged prisoner should bear the badge 
of his downfall in his hand, to be displayed at every turn in his 
subsequent life. The legacy of crime is a fearful one. It blinds 
and barricades a man’s pathway. It shrouds him with an atmos- 
phere of suspicion. It crowds his manhood into a corner. It 
cuts into the very elements of his being. It leaves him weak 
when he needs strength. It {urns former friends into enemies. 
It takes the snap and ring out of his personal effort when its 
spectre rises before him. He is helpless, solitary, and alone. 
has worn the garb of a convict. He has been under the 
authority of a State’s prison. The clang of its harsh bolts and 
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solemn measure of its lock-step, and the glare of No. 6,760, 
through his brain when he is called to personally face his 
low-man. Sad, sad inheritance! It is the ghost of his days 
and nights, that will not down at his bidding. Retributive Justice 
as had her perfect work in punishment, disfranchisement, and 


i 


entailed infamy. ‘The temple of his manhood has been pierced 


with a solid shot. Does not the state and society owe him some 
lp? 

Prison officials see clearly the necessity of confirming the good 
resolutions which have been formed and fostered during his in- 
earceration. But organization and organized work are needed, 
which shall enlist the outside world in the prisoner’s behalf. Pub- 

interest has of late been quickened into increased activity in 
this regard. Governors of States have given place to the sub- 

ct in their messages. The intelligent and ever-watchful press 
our leading cities has sounded loud appeals to humanity. 


The National Prison Congress which met in this city of Cincin- 


nati, and of which President Hayes was chairman, declared and 
published that more systematic and comprehensive methods should 
be adopted to save discharged prisoners, by providing them with 
work, and encouraging them to redeem their character and regain 
their lost position in society. The state has not discharged its 
whole duty to the criminal when it has punished him, nor even 
when it has reformed him. Having raised him up, it has the 
further duty to aid in holding up. In vain shall we give to the 
convict an improved mind and heart, in vain shall we have im- 
parted to him the capacity for industrial labor and desire to 
advance himself by worthy means, if on his discharge he finds the 

‘ld in arms against him, with none to trust him, none to meet 

im kindly, none to give him the opportunity to earn honest 
bread. 

Ex-Gov. Haines of New Jersey, in a report to the Chief Execu- 
tive of the State, after his return from the International Prison 
Congress at London, said, ‘‘ If the protection of society is to be 
secured by the imprisonment and reformation of the convict, 
clearly that protection should be continued and assured by such 
measures as will provide against a relapse into crime and a 
repetition of the former process of punishment.’’ No statements 
could be clearer and sharper than these. Moreover, no system 
of penal control is complete without judicious and effective pro- 


visions for aiding released prisoners. There can be no injustice 
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to any one in applying restoratives to the criminal, either 
the punitive action continues, or after it has spent its force. 
is an easy thing to make a man who has suffered the penalty 
the law vindictive by scorn and neglect. 

I believe it is possible, and hence the duty of the State, so fy 
as it regards the great majority of those who have become crim 
through ignorance, intemperance, misery, or passion, to influ 
them to stand firm to their good resolutions made in their bitt 
prison experience. And yet, while they do not properly belong | 
the crime-class of professional law-breakers, still suspicion, tem) 
tion, repugnance, and antagonism meet them on every side, 
their exit from prison. Hence safety to the State, political eco 
omy, moral healihfulness, the support which the strong ow: 
weak, and the principles of the Golden Rule, all combine to mak 
it the bounden duty of the State to round out and complete 
prison systems with judicious, definite provisions for the car 
discharged prisoners. 

So much for the principles upon which the necessity of exten 
ing some form of aid is grounded. 

Ilow shall it be done? 

First, By the State providing some industrial employment 
which the discharged prisoner could work for his keeping, 
secure a small amount over and above, for his own starting cap 
until he could be properly re-absorbed into the ranks of soci 
These industrial homes would not demand much capital: the 
might be connected with the prison management, or located fa: 
away from it. The Wakefield Prison, in England, has such 
place of industry connected with it; and none discharged from | 
prison, where there are between six hundred and eight hundr 
prisoners, need complain or excuse himself for want of work. ‘Ty 
similar industrial homes have been started in the United States. 

Second, The State could justly help discharged prisoners through 
agents appointed definitively for that purpose. Let such agent 
be clothed with certain discretionary powers of action. Let th 
work extend to penitentiaries, jails, and places of detention, whe: 
definite-time sentences are being served. Let them learn soi 
thing about the discharged who are friendless, their capacity t 
and their adaptability to certain kinds of labor, and then striv: 
secure employment, and encourage them, when employed, with 
little friendly watchfulness. This plan places a good and respon 
sible man in the breach between him and the rigorous convention 


sof the world. He struggles honest: 
egs, scorn, poverty, and home! ness drive the 


ged prisoner to the utmost limit f endurance. 


lution fails The lion of antago 


iks the law when perhaps crazed through drink to drown 
yrtunes, and prison-bars enclose him agai The State pay 
his arrest; the State pays for his conviction and penal control : 
has she paid for his industrial, moral realthfulness 
iberated, unless upon an s from th 
ite, suflicient not to make the etforts of the agents a mere 

‘rd, Voluntary prison societies been most] 


aid to the discharged in the United 
country there are but twelve or 
ive no aid from the State treasury. 


nefactions. They have done much Prominent amor 
se societies are one in New York, Lie 
iia, — one in the east end of tl 

‘g,—the Maryland Society at Baltimore, 


hey all do what they can, and stand a 
to what the State might do, were she to set to work in 
organized effort to redeem her fallen wards to hon- 
y and industry. The sympathy of a few good men who mal! 


» these voluntary associations should be supplemented, o1 
d i 
self out in effort. The few dollars secured from ove 


y if 
Al 


some few prisoners will soon be ent when no work ¢: 
nd, and no friend stands to 
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PROFESSOR WAYLAND. —I want 


atment of discharged prisoners. one object of impr 


lsonhmMen 


moral reform, is it wise or humane 1d convict 


on the world without a single mone 


nd with a taint upon his name, Cases, prevent 


m from obtaining employment? it ie, that ander thes 


umstaneces he drifts once more bis old asso 
tes in crime, — always ready ranks, 
forgets his- good resolutions, 


g t first temptation, and 
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enters again upon a career of wrong-doing? How shall he be say 
from these contaminating influences? Clearly by being surrounded, 
on his release from prison, by healthful moral associations.  [{, 
must be encouraged by sympathy, and provided with some kind of 
honest employment. This is the work of a Prisoners’ Aid Asso- 
ciation. 

But with what funds shall such an association carry on 
beneficent work? It would seem that the State has a duty here 
The State owes it to the discharged convict, that he shall commence 
his new life under circumstances favorable to his reformation ; and 
owes it to society, that he shall not be exposed at once, and un- 
aided, to the strongest possible temptation to renew his career ot 
crime. If, therefore, benevolently disposed citizens are willing to 
give their time and attention to the work of guiding the discharged 
prisoner into the paths of virtue and honest industry, it would 
see only reasonable that the State should provide them with the 
means for accomplishing their humane designs. Wherever this 
policy has been faithfully and intelligently pursued, the results 
have been most satisfactory. 

Mr. Exvizur Wricut (of Boston) remarked that he had never 
had an opportunity to look critically into the business of caring 
for criminals ; but a good many released convicts had come to him 
as beggars, and, in almost every instance in which he had felt 
obliged to give them something, he found out afterwards that it 
was money wasted. That had set him to thinking whether tli 
State could not furnish prisoners with piece-work, and credit them 
with their earnings after paying expenses. The State might in- 
vest this money in such a way that the prisoner could not ‘ send 
it up the spout”’ as soon as he came out. If his term was long, it 
might be invested in a homestead for him. Many States wer 
possessed of large amounts of land, which might be disposed of in 
this way to prisoners. Was it right, when the State took the lib- 
erty of a man, also to take his labor, and either give it to the con- 
tractors, or absorb it into the State treasury? Should not a convict 
be provided with work, to enable him to reinstate himself in soci- 
ety when he got out? or should not his earnings be given to his 
family, for their support while he was in prison? Then you appeal 
to the conscience of the man, that you are doing him justice ; and 
justice is the most that we can give. Let the State, which wislies 
to secure the right of property, recognize the right of the convict 
to his labor and property. 
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Mr. F. B. Sanporn asked for information concerning the pro- 


posed plan of district prisons in Ohio. 

Dr. Byers. — The last General Assembly preceding the present 
one authorized the Board of State Charities to investigate and 
report on the prison system. The Board incorporated a recome- 
mendation of the district prison system in its report; but a new 
legislature came in, and so the matter failed to come up for action. 
On the ground of economy, the former legislature declined to act 
upon it. 

Mr. Sanporn. — Experience in Massachusetts leads to the opin- 
ion that there should be no intermingling in the same prison, of 
persons detained to await trial, and those already convicted. 

Dr. Byers. — The jail should be strictly a house of detention 
for persons awaiting trial; and the district prisons should be used 
for the confinement of those sentenced for crime. 

Dr. Byers thought the district prisons should be used for per- 
sons undergoing sentence, whether for an hour, a day, ora year, 
The organization of a system of district workhouses, under the 
control of the State, had been recommended by the Board of State 
Charities to the legislature of the State. Such prisons would 
meet an urgent demand, felt throughout the State, in rural districts 
as well as in cities and larger towns. The workhouse seemed to 
be the only solution to the vexed questions as to ‘* tramps”’ and 
other idle, vagrant, and vicious classes. It was a demand of 
humanity as well as of justice, that these classes should be brought 
under restraint. At present we have nothing for this but county 
jails and city station-houses. It is seldom that the latter are em- 
ployed for any thing beyond mere temporary detention. The jail 

be used for little more than this, —a little more temporary 
detention after passing beyond the station-house. This of course 
brings no permanent relief, but rather, as our Ohio jails are man- 
aged, aggravates the very evils from which we seek relief. Besides 
forcing men into idleness and vicious associations, corrupting and 
confirming bad habits, the keeping of such men in jails is quite 
expensive. In 1876 Qhio paid over $100,000 in ** jail-fees ”’ 
oF boarding-bills *’ to county sheriffs. One-half, probably two- 
thirds, of this sum was expended upon a class of persons to whom 
the jail is an absolute luxury. In this connection, Dr. Byers 
alluded to the plan of jail building adopted by the Board of State 
Charities of Ohio, for jails now being built in that State, which 
provides for the complete separation of jail prisoners by confining 
them in cells. 
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A question was asked, How the prisoners obtained exercis 
under this system? 

Dr. Byers replied, that, although they had succeeded in getting 
the prisons properly constructed, they had not yet sueceeded in 
getting the judges of courts to make rules requiring sheriffs to 
maintain separation, and sheriffs would not otherwise do it. Con- 
sequently thus far they had not been able to determine the question 
of needful exercise. It could be said, however, that ordinarily the 
cells were not less than seven by nine feet, and that close confine- 
ment in these, with good light and ventilation, would probably not 
seriously impair health. If more exercise were needed, prisoners 
could be taken, one at a time, through the middle corridor, into 
the entry or hall of the jail, without possibly seeing or being seen 
by other prisoners. 

Mrs. Dati (of Boston), after commending Mr. Brockway’s 
management of the prison at Elmira in high terms of praise, said, 
** It was not quite apparent from his paper that these prison grades 
are changeable. Mr. Brockway generally puts a new prisoner in 
the middle grade, and he is made to understand that he can rise or 
fall by his own acts. While I was there, a prisoner came in who 
was put into the middle grade. He had high expectations of going 
into the upper grade, because he was dressed like a gentleman ; 
but, the day after he got there, he was guilty of obscene language, 
and instantly removed to the lower grade, his hair was cut still 
shorter, and his clothes were changed. He broke down completely, 
and shed tears. Mr. Brockway’s words were few, but I think 
they made an impression upon him; he became quiet, and there 
was not a sob or tear after that. Some prisoners have a strong 
desire to reform, but cannot because they were never taught to clo 
any thing with a strong determination. One of these men com- 
plained that he could not work with the kind of men around him: 
so Mr. Brockway put him in a cell by himself, where he did much 
better work. He did not want to go out of the cell; he said the 
presence of the other men distracted his attention from his work. 
I said to him, he must get rid of that feeling. It seemed to be a 
new idea to him, that he was a human being like myself, and 
could, by persistent effort, overcome these difliculties ; and when 
I left he was in a fair way of improvement.”’ 

Mrs. Warpner thought it an abuse to appoint male wardens 
for female prison departments, and expressed a hope that in all 
prisons, female wardens might be given charge of the female 
convicts. 
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HOSPITALS AND INSANE ASYLUMS. 


The standing Committee on Public Buildings presented two 
papers ; its Report, by Dr. Wylie of New York, which was read 
by Dr. Kedzie of Lansing, Michigan, and a special communication 
on Hospitals for the Insane, addressed to one of the secretaries of 
the Conference, by Rev. F. H. Wines of Illinois, which was read 
by the Chairman, Mr. Robinson. ‘These papers and the debate 
follow : 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS FOR THE DEPENDENT CLASSES. 
A REPORT BY W. GILL WYLIE, M.D. 
To the Conference of Charities. 
By special request, this paper treats mainly of Hospitals. The 
writer asks the pardon of those present for sending so incomplete 
a report. When he was appointed on the Committee, he fully ex- 


pected that this Conference would meet late in the summer, and 


that he would have the summer holidays to prepare it in; but pro- 


fessional work in a busy city has forced him to hastily put together 
a paper, much of which is but a repetition of the views given in 
his Essay on ‘** Hospitals: their History, Organization, and Con- 
struction,’’ published by D. Appleton & Co., to which he begs to 
refer for a more complete account of the whole subject of Hos 
pitals. 

Hlow common it is for a community to boast of its public build- 
ings for the dependent classes! The authorities take great pride in 
showing the hospitals and asylums to strangers, and dwell on their 
size and number. They do not stop tothink, at the same time 
that such institutions are, or may be, signs of generosity and 
wealth, they in reality show the great amount of poverty and 
misery there must be in the community to make them necessary. 
The boast of a community should be, that such institutions are not 
needed ; that there are no persons dependent except those who 
have or can find friends to help them. We do not know of any 
people who can claim to have reached that happy state of civili- 
zation where public buildings for the dependent classes are not 
needed ; but we are satisfied there is a general belief that such 
institutions accomplish more good than they really do, that they 
are often established when they are not a necessity, and not infre- 
quently do more harm than good. Public buildings for the de- 
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pendent classes are, at best, but a palliative remedy, and, unless 
judiciously managed, will increase rather than diminish pauper- 
ism. They do not reach the cause, and only for a time relieve 
the distress of the poor. These institutions are like some medi- 
cines (anodynes) : they can be easily used too much, and abused, 
while the patients soon become habituated to them, and get so 
they cannot do without them. Apparently these institutions do 
much good, and for the time do relieve suffering and want; but in 
the end they may do much harm. Giving help too readily, even 
during sickness, is hurtful; and when it is offered freely, without 
the certain knowledge that it is really needed, it very naturally 
removes the healthful stimulus of necessity, the dread of which 
prompts every individual to guard against and provide for the mis- 
fortune of sickness. The self-respect of an individual is injured 
the moment he accepts alms, and a habit of taking alms invariably 


tends to a complete loss of self-respect, and consequent degradation, 
It matters but little whether alms be medicine, or food; the prin- 
ciple remains the same. The hungry must be fed; but we know 


that instead of continuing to feed the hungry, and gradually 
destroying their power to help themselves, it is infinitely better to 
teach them self-help, and to seek out and remove the cause that 
induced the miserable condition of helplessness. For exactly the 
same reason, would it not be better to teach the poor how to 
avoid getting sick, and by every means in our power remove thie 
causes that induce disease among them, rather than to offer them 
the best care and attention without being sure that they need 
help, thus teaching them to become careless about avoiding sick- 
ness? But, as poor-relief is now administered (and, no doubt, 
under the best system that could be devised), a certain number of 
hospitals for treating the sick poor will be necessary. When 
properly constructed and managed, they are a great blessing to 
the poor; while, from the many advantages they atford for thie 
study and teaching of clinical medicine and nursing, they are of 
incalculable value to the whole community. 

To formulate our objections to civil hospitals : — 

1. As institutions they tend to weaken the family tie by sepa- 
rating the sick from their homes and their relatives, who are often 
too ready to relieve themselves of the burden of the sick and help- 
less of their family. Besides, when one or more of a family are 
removed, those left at home are in an uncertain state of mind, and 
in many instances in an unprotected condition. The husband loses 
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the good influence of his wife, and the wife the protection of her 
husband. The family organization is the very basis of our social 
system; and we should be jealous of all institutions that tend to 
break it up. 


2. The inmates of pauper-hospitals are liable to come in contact 


with bad influences ; familiarity with suffering, unaccompanied by 


the occupation of relieving those who are suffering, ends in hard- 
ening the sensibilities, especially in the young. 

3. Like all public and general charities without the safeguard 
that personal knowledge affords, hospitals tend to foster idleness, 
helplessness, and their natural results, pauperism and crime. 

4. Hospitals, when badly constructed or badly managed, are 
liable to cause hospital-diseases among the inmates, and become 
centres of infection, thus defeating the very object they are intend- 
ed to promote. 

On the other hand, the arguments in favor of civil hospitals are : — 

1. They are a necessity, under many circumstances, for giving 
shelter to the sick and helpless ; and are supposed to be the most 
economical method of providing for the sick poor. 

2. They are of very great value as affording opportunity for a 
comparative study of diseases, and for giving practical instruction 
in the science of medicine and the art of nursing, to the greatest 
advantage ; thus, by helping directly a few individuals, indirectly 
rendering a service of incalculable value to the world. 

3. During contagious epidemics they are a ready and practical 
means of providing for those who are infected, and by their isola- 
tion preventing the spread of disease. 

As means toward checking the undesirable multiplication of 
expensive institutions, to prevent hospitals from breaking up or 
interfering with the family tie, and at the same time to keep them 
from engendering pauperism, we suggest : — 

1. Do all that can be done to enlighten the poor to help them- 
selves, and to avoid the causes of disease. 

2. Give indirect help by improving the condition of the homes of 
the poor, by strict laws in regard to the existing condition and the 
building of all dwelling-houses, manufactories, schools, &c., and 
in regard to the sale of food, &ce. 

3. Limit hospital accommodations to those who have no homes 
and to those who cannot be assisted at their homes. 

Our historians have mainly confined their study to the Greek and 
Roman civilization ; and, as there is little account of hospitals or 
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charitable institutions for the care of the sick poor having existed 
among either of these, it is the general belief that hospitals belony 
entirely to the Christian civilization. There is no doubt but that 
the ancient Fire-worshippers and Buddhists founded hospitals for 
the care of the sick poor several hundred years before the birth of 
Christ. 

The idea of the hospital is the legitimate outcome of the great- 
est of all moral laws; namely, Do unto others as ye would that 
they should do to you. This rule was not prominent in the Greek 
or Roman civilization, but is the groundwork of the Fire-worship- 
pers’ and the Christians’ civilization. 


HOSPITAL BUILDINGS. 

Previous to a century ago, with few exceptions, hospitals con- 
sisted mainly of old convents, monasteries, and dwelling-houses, 
enlarged and converted into wards for the sick. Except in Eng- 
land, the aim seemed to be to care for as many patients as possi- 
ble; and, to accomplish this, not only were the buildings over- 
crowded, but beds large enough to hold four to six patients were 
used. As no effort was made to classify the cases, the four or five 
patients in the same bed would sometimes be found suffering with 
as many different diseases. Of course the death rate, especially 
during epidemics, was enormous. This was the condition of the 
Hotel Dieu of Paris in 1772, at that time the very centre of scien- 
tific learning. Just after the great fire, when a part of the Hotel 
Dieu was burned, a move was made to replace it with new hospi- 
tals. The agitation of the subject resulted in a committee being 
appointed from the Academy of Sciences to report upon a plan. 
The committee was composed of the most eminent men of that 
period, —Ténon, Bailly, Lavoisier, Laplace, and others. They 
proposed detached pavilions, arranged in parallel lines: that the 
buildings for the offices, kitchens, pharmacy, and other adminis- 
trative purposes, should be in front; that the pavilions on one side 
should be for men, and those on the other side for women, with 
the chapel and operating-room, &c., in the rear of the plat. They 
proposed that the pavilions should be three stories in height (at first 
they proposed one story, but to save space recommended three sto- 
ries), 24 feet wide by 168 feet long, the ends of the buildings for 
30 feet being wider, and containing the service-rooms for the 
wards ; the wards to be 108 feet long and 14 or 15 high. They 
proposed that each ward should contain 34 to 36 beds in two rows, 
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> 


ach ward having its own English water-closets, lavatory, kite 
or special diet, and sister’s or nurse’s room with every thing at 
hand for the comfort of the patients. They proposed that e: 
pavilion should be separated from the next by a garden about 
feet wide, and as long as the building, with nothing in it to inter 
ept the air, and to serve as airing-ground for the patients of each 
wilion. ‘They proposed that the pavilions should be connected 
yy a corridor running round the whole of the central court, past 
the foot of the stairs in each pavilion. This corridor was not to 
ise above the ground-tloor, so as not to intercept the circulation 

" air. 

France was convulsed with revolutions, and the practical results 
of the committee’s work followed but slowly ; and it was not until 
1854, — sixty-eight years after the report, — when the Letriboisivre 
was finished, that Paris had a hospital to show as the fruits of 
t. The plan of the Lariboisivre is almost exactly that proposed 
1y the committee, and is only an improvement on it in detail, 
excepting, perhaps, the ventilating apparatus. Previous to 1854, 
nit little was done, either in England or America, toward improv- 
ing hospital building, nor had the plan of the French Academy 
been adopted. In Germany the corridor plan had come into 
vogue, but it is by no means an improvement on the pavilion 
plan. During the Crimean war, so great was the death-rate of 
he English and French armies, that the whole English people 
vere aroused and interested in sanitary matters. Mainly through 
the energetic work of Miss Nightingale, during the war, and her 

ritings after the war, the whole subject of hospitals received a 
new and popular impulse ; but, so far as the buildings of civil hos- 
pitals were concerned, nothing better than the plan of the French 
Academy’s committee was proposed. The pavilion plan was 


clearly brought out by Miss Nightingale’s book, and, until very 


lately, has been considered the model plan for civil hospitals. By 


many it is yet considered the best plan. Since 1566, in New 
York City alone, no less than jive large hospitals have been erected 
on the plan of the committee of the French Academy, made 
nearly one hundred years ago. During the late civil war, the 
Americans, guided by the experience of the Crimean war, suc- 
ceeded in developing the most complete system of army-hospitals 
ever known to the world. The experience of the war may be said 
to have developed and established the following principles in the 


onstruction of army hospitals : — 
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1. That the hospital should be placed on a large area of ground, 
so that the pavilions can be widely separated from the administ: 
tive buildings and from one another. 

2. That the wards should be only one story in height, and 
ventilated by openings along the ridge of the roof. 

3. That the ward-pavilions should be put up, not to remain fo 
generations to come, but only for so long as they are free from 
infection; and that, when once they are infected, they should |x 
destroyed, and replaced with entirely new structures. 

The Germans were the first to make practical use of these new 


ideas in the construction of civil hospitals. As early as 1867, 2 


one-story pavilion was erected in Berlin by Dr. Esse, and in thy 
same year a one-story pavilion hospital was planned and soon built 
in Leipsic. Here at home the simple practical structures, which 
proved so useful during the war, did not find the favor with th 
founders of our new hospitals that they deserved. The Roosevelt 
Hospital, opened in 1871, has one one-story pavilion to show as 
the result of the experiences of the war; but New York City has 
had six other large new hospitals, all of which are massive, many- 
storied buildings, costing immense sums of money; and one of 
these, the last, opened 1876, is seven stories, and on a space of 
ground 70 by 175 feet. In Boston the one-story pavilion plan 
with ridge-ventilation has been adopted; and there are two 01 
three pavilions erected on the grounds of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral, and one or more on the grounds of the Boston City Ilospiial, 
which surpass any in this country, except perhaps one lately con- 
structed in Philadelphia. 

In 1875 the writer read a paper before the State Charities Aid 
Association of New York, in which certain modifications of the 
usual plan of the one-story pavilion or barrack hospitals were pro 
posed. The principal changes suggested were: to separate eacli 
pavilion into two distinct buildings ; one, the ward proper, to contain 
only the patients and their beds ; the other, connected with the ward 
by a short elbow corridor, to contain all the service-rooms, tli 
bath, closets, dining, and nurses’ room. The aim was: (1) toavoid 
the danger which is to be apprehended from the proximity of the 
numerous partitions, doors, &e., as affording places for harboring 
infection, and from the emanations of water-closets, drains, 
sinks, and dining-rooms; (2) to diminish the risk of the foul air 
of one ward reaching other wards by means of the corridors; (:) 
to leave the ends of the ward free, so that a current of air can 
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ss through the ward as readily from end to end as from side to 

; (4) that, if need be, on account of the ward becoming 
fected, it can be destroyed, leaving intact the basement and the 
service-rooms. We also proposed that the ward should be raised 
| 


several feet from the ground, and be placed on open arches, — the 
object being to do away with a cellar or basement, and remove all 
danger from ground-air. 

In 1875 we were called upon to express our views in regard to 
the best plan for the Johns Hopkins Hospital of Baltimore, Md., 
when the following formulated views were prepared, and for- 
warded to the trustees, and later published in the annual report 
i the State Charities Aid Association for 1876. These views 
were presented last year at the Saratoga Conference of Chari- 
ties. by the late Theodore Roosevelt, and are printed in the report 

the proceedings. The excuse for giving them at this time is 


iat we feel our inability to put our views in more Concise form. 


I. A site should be seleeted which affords the best sanitary conditions, 
ioved from sources rendering the air impure, and from surrounding ob 
ietions to its free circulation. Rather than erect a hospital in a crowded 
distriet, surrounded by buildings, it is better to place it as far as practicable 
from the centre of population, and to have in connection with it a system of 
sinall reception hospitals, containing not more than six beds, with ambu 
nee-wagons for conveyance of patients, 

Il. The grounds should be well drained and cultivated, so as to give a 
large supply of foliage. 

III. The administrative building, drug-room, kitchen, laundry, and bath- 
house should be separated from the wards and to the leeward, so as not to 
obstruet the prevailing winds during the summer months. 

IV. The post-mortem, pathological, and dispensary buildings should be 
separated, in fact isolated, from the rest of the hospital, and have a differ- 
ent set of medical men and attendants, 

V. The patients should be divided, according to their diseases, into not 

ss than four classes : — 

Class 1: Non-infected cases, and those not liable to become so, nor to 
infect others; as, rheumatism, diseases of the heart, liver, kidneys, &c. 

Class 2: Non-infeeted cases, and those not dangerous to others, but liable 


to become infectious; as, slight wounds, sealp-wounds with fracture of skull, 


Class 3: Non-infected cases, but liable to become so, and dangerous to 


‘rs: as, severe wounds, burns, &e. 
Class 4: Infected and contagious cases; as, pyzemia, septicemia, erysip 
las, Gangrene, &c, 
VI. For the treatment of all classes of patie it is very desirable to 
ve every ward in a separate one-story pavilion; for the treatment of cases 


ming under Classes 2 and 38, it is essential that the wards should be in 
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one-story pavilions; for the treatment of Class 4, isolated huts on 
absolutely nece ssary. 

VII. The pavilions for the first and second classes may be perman 
character, but those for the third class should be more or less temporar 
Those for the fourth class should be frequently destroyed and renewed. 

VILI. Every pavilion should consist of two distinet parts: (@) The ward 
placed on a high basement made permanently dry, with its axis runni: 
north and south; say 30x 100 feet, allowing at least 120 feet of surfac: 
and high enough to give not less than 1,800 cubie feet of air-space to « 
bed. There should be one window to each bed. In the temporary pay 
for severe cases, the surface area and the cubie air-space for each bed sh 
be much greater. 

(>) The service-room building, containing the dining-room, water-clos 
&c., should be near the north end of the ward, connecting with it by m: 
of ashort corridor, thus leaving both ends of the ward free, and diminishing 
the risk of infection from the service-rooms. 

IX. The pavilions should be distant not less than three times their li 
from each other and from all other buildings. 

X. Unless the severity of the climate demands a closed corridor, 
communication between the buildings should be by open walks, 
covered way, with tramway-carriages for conveying food and pati: 
the wards. If corridors are used, the wards should be raised high enou 
to allow the corridors to be raised wholly above the ground, and have thy 
tops serve as walks, on a level with the floor of the wards. 

The corridors should connect with the service-rooms, and not with the 
wards, 

XI. The object in ventilation is to secure a frequent and complete change 
of the air in the wards. 

For ventilating and heating one-story buildings, such as we have proposed, 
the simplest and most successful method is by means of open fires. Hot 
water as an auxiliary should be used in preference to steam or hot air. 

XII. The number of beds in the hospital should be great enough to per 
mit three or four beds in each ward to be always empty; and the number of 
wards should be sufficient to allow one in twelve to be vacated, and left open 
to the air and light for purification. 

XIE. A lying-in service should never be carried on in connection with 
a general hospital. 

We are not forgetful of the fact that the success of a hospital depends 
more upon its good management than upon the character of the building; 
but we are satisfied that even with good management, the majority of hos- 
pitals now in use cannot be made to give results that will equal those to be 
attained in a properly constructed hospital. 


Through the influence of the State Charities Aid Association, 
two new pavilions lately completed on Blackwell’s Island, N.Y., 


have the main features as suggested above. The Mary Fletcher 


Hospital at Burlington, Vt., now in course of erection, will lave 
one-story wards after somewhat the same plan; and a small los- 
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lto be bnilt at Orange, N.J., we hope 
this plan. The Johns Hopkins Hospital wil 

ms separated from the wards by a straight, short corridor, but 
t with an elbow corridor as we suggested. We are not informed 
to the details of construction of this hospital; but we regret 
earn that they have decided to put half the wards in two-story 
dings, instead of having each ward in a separate building as 

at first decided. 

STATISTICS. 


Lawrence Tait has lately published a book giving statistics 
hich cover ten years of almost all the English hospitals. His 
nclusions are strongly in favor of small hospitals. The average 
leath-rate he gives is, for all hospitals, 6.24 per cent; for large 
ospitals, 9.88 per cent; for small hospitals, 5.17 per cent. For 
77, the death-rate at the Bellevue of New York —our largest 
reical hospital — was something over 11 per cent. Strange to 
ome, but to us not unexpected, is the fact that at the maenificent 
even-story new New-York Hospital, the death-rate for the past 
ar has been also something over 11 per cent. It is true, they 
point out 27 deaths as being caused by injuries; but they cannot 
laim that their average class of patients was worse than those 


received in the public pauper-hospital at Bellevue. 


COST IN HOSPITAL BUILDING. 


The New-York Ilospital, just referred to, intended for 150 
beds, cost, together with the land, buildings, and furniture, about 
$1,000,000. The original contract for the building alone was 
$432,000. The running expenses last year were $66,000, with an 
average of a little over 100 patients continually in the wards. 
This would give an outlay for each bed of $6,666, or, on the basis 
of 100 patients, of $10,000 to each bed in use, and a running 
expense of $660 a year for each bed in use. We will call it an 
outlay of $5,000, and a running expense of $500. ‘This would, 


perhaps, be too high an estimate for all of the other new large 
hospitals (seven in number), but we know that the building of 
one of the least expensive cost over 32,000 to eacl ed. As we 


have before said, all these hospitals are several stories high 


The cost of the one-story pavilions at Boston, that at Philadelphia, 


and those on Blackwell’s Island, was under $500 for each bed. 


Leaving out the price of the ground, we would say that the hospi- 
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tal building, on which was expended more than $600 for each bed 
cost too much; unless in a case where the administrative or s: 


buildings were elaborate and connected with a small hospital. I) 


this country, the hospital run at a cost of less than $250, or mo 


than $350, to each bed in continuous use for a year, is either badly 
constructed or badly managed. 


= 


LISTER’S ANTISEPTIC DRESSING FOR WOUNDS. 


Disinfectants have proved ineffectual in the endeavor 

them take the place of cleanliness and good ventilation ; and ey 
where the ward is vacated, and perfectly saturated in every crevice 
with powerful disinfectants, the evil influence of foul air is. re- 
moved only for a very short time. But antisepties applied to 
certain classes of wounds, according to a prescribed method known 
as Lister’s Dressing, have been the means of saving many lives. 
To protect a certain number of wounds from the bad intluence of 
foul air, is good so far as it goes; but it does not settle the whole 
question of hospital building. It diminishes the risks of a limit 
number of patients; but the general effect of foul air on all, an 
its special influence on many, will continue to keep up the deat 
rate far beyond what it should be. 


New York, May 20, 1878. 


DEBATE ON HOSPITALS. 


Pror. R. C. Kenzie, M.D., said that it could be demonstrated 
that solid walls, when not covered with wall-paper, paint, or sim- 
ilar covering, were porous to such a degree that considerable ven- 
tilation of a room could be effected through them, even when doors 
and windows were shut. He thought it advisable in building hos- 
pitals, to observe this law of physics, and not render the walls im- 
pervious to air; the constant percolation of air through the walls 
would serve to disinfect the rooms in some degree. 

Dr. Reamy (of Cincinnati) related an instance where, after a 
man had died of small-pox, his suit of clothes was hung up in an 
old shed in the open air, and left there for about four months. A 
tramp then came along, and stole the clothes, took the small-pox, 
and died; thus showing that some of the germs of a disease will 
be retained even in a porous substance. Therefore, although it 
does not argue any thing against the kind of buildings suggested, 
yet it shows that even such a wall may become infected in time, 
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m glad this Report favors a plan of small buildings. We have 


an elegant hospital in Cincinnati, one of the best-managed and 


est-constructed in the country ; and, while we are proud to show it 


) strangers, yet it is a sad mistake to have but one such. ‘There 


ought to be ten or twelve kinds of hospitals, and they ought to be 


issified. There ought to be smaller lying-in hospitals, insane 


spitals, surgical hospitals, &¢., which could be utilized for med- 
eal teaching of students just as readily as the large ones are. If 
a student wanted to study eye or ear diseases, let him go to 
eye and ear hospital. The objection which has sometimes been 

ised, that small buildings would interfere with the teaching of 
students, is not valid. The hospitals oug’at to be small, built in 
a cheap way, and, when they become infected, they ought to be 
burnt down, or otherwise destroyed. We ought to have an eye to 
usefulness, and not to elegance and grandeur. 

Mr. F. B. Sannorn. — There is another point to be mentioned, 
although at first glance it may not seem to be connected with the 
construction of hospitals. Whenever a hospital is now built for 
permanence, some provision should be made for a training school 
for its nurses. Within a few years past the State Charities Aid 


Association of New York, of which Dr. Wylie is an active mem- 


ver, has established at the Bellevue Hospital a training school for 
nurses ; but the hospital had been constructed without reference to 


such a school, and therefore the nurses are obliged to lodge out- 


side the hospital. Of course it will readily be understood that the 
pupils of a training school, who are in fact nurses in the hospital 
should live within the hospital enclosure. I 


speak from expe- 
rience, having for some years been connected with a training 
school at the Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston, where 
precisely this difficulty met us. We first established a small 
school of half a dozen pupils (in November, 1875) as 


an experi- 
ment, and succeeded so well that we were allowed to 


“ro on from 
time to time until we now have in our charge every ward in the 
hospital except a single private ward, where a private nurse is 
employed. At first we rented a house outside for our pupils who 
were engaged in nursing ; but subsequently, they have been accom - 
modated in the hospital, at some inconvenience and disadvantage 


to other departments. For instance, we teach them cookery, 


which requires a different arrangement of the hospital kitchen 


than when only a hired cook performed these services. I make 


these remarks to show that the necessity of hospital training 
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schools, which has been made apparent in some of the larger cities, 
also necessitates a change in the construction of hospitals. At 
the new Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore, to which Dr. Wylie 
has alluded, and which is now building, there is to be, in the hos- 
pital enclosure, a separate structure for the nurses’ training school, 
which will be established there as soon as there shall be patient 
to be nursed and nurses to be trained. 


With regard to the training of nurses in hospitals, experience |i: 
shown that the difliculty of large cost — which at first sight appear 


to be very great — vanishes, upon trial. I suppose if any one had 
told us in Boston in 1873, that in five years we should haye 
the whole Massachusetts General Hospital at our disposal, as ; 
training-school for nurses, it would have seemed wholly improbable ; 
but we have actually got access, for this purpose, to the oldest an 

most important hospital in New England. I think, since we hav 
overcome the difficulties in conservative Boston and in New York, 
they might also be overcome in other cities. By means of these 
training-schools we not only secure good hospital nurses, but we 
have also elevated the standard of private nursing. 

The Boston nurses not only learn the art of taking care of 
patients, but they also attend lectures on nursing, and learn whit 
many of them did not know before, how to cook. ‘They now gen- 
erally remain in the hospital after they have graduated, but the 
point at which the training-schools are aiming, both in New York 
and Boston, is to provide a class of nurses who will visit the resi- 
dences of the poor and carry the blessings of sanitary science and 
of the healing art further than the medical profession alone can, 
I think Dr. Reamy will allow that indispensable as physicians are, 
yet, in the sickness of the poor, nurses are the more important. 
Perhaps I might say this even of private nursing among those who 
are not poor. During the five years the Boston school has been 
open, the number of applicants for admission has been about 500, 
and the number admitted 108. The number now actually in ser- 
vice as pupils and head-nurses at the hospital, is, I think, 90. 
The number engaged in private nursing is 10 or 12, and the num- 
ber who have disappeared from the field by death or otherwise 
is about 30. About one-third of the applicants to whom our tests 
have been applied, entered the school and maintained themselves 
there. Both in Boston and New York the pecuniary arrangement 
is this: the pupil, after her first month’s probation, receives com- 
pensation at the rate of $10 per month, from the hospital, and is 
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also boarded by the hospital or the school: at the end of a speci- 


| time she receives an advance of compensation. ‘This paying 
pupils may seem a singular way of carrying on a school, but 
is the hospitals are enabled to dispense with the hired nurses who 
erly had charge of the patients, while the pupils, who are 
ly women dependent upon their work for their support, are 
qualify themselves, without too much expense, for a most 

lL occupation. In this respect, as in most others, the American 
training-schools have followed the example of the school at St. 
Thomas’ Hospital in London, established in 1862 by Miss Flor- 
ence Nightingale, and still supported from the Nightingale Fund. 
The cost of the Boston school, graduating about 20 pupils in a 


» 


*, is now less than $4,000 above what the hospital itself pays. 


Mr. Rorrnson, the Chairman, then read the following commu- 


nication, addressed to one of the secretaries of the Conference: 


HOSPITAL BUILDING FOR THE INSANE, 
BY REV. F. H. WINES. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL, May 18, 1878. 


Mr. F. B. Sanporn, Cincinnati, Onto. 


My Dear Sir, —'The knowledge of specialists is so much 


| more 


minute and extensive than that possessed by occasional students 


the same subject, that one who is not a physician, and not a 
superintendent, may properly hesitate to come in conflict with the 
superintendents of our American hospitals for the insane, especially 
upon points with regard to which there is a general agreement 
umong them. 

The internal and external life of these institutions is, however, 
so far distinet, that persons on the outside may have even a clearer 
perception of their relations to governments and to tax-payers, 
than the superintendents themselves. ‘The public, if it is not com- 
petent to pass upon the questions of medical treatment, involved 
in the care of the insane, is nevertheless able to judge of results. 
‘he ordeal of criticism through which the hospitals are now pass- 
ing does not arise from any want of confidence in the medical 
skill or integrity of purpose of the gentlemen by whom they are 
managed, nor from any lack of appreciation of the great work 


achieved by them during the past half-century. On the contrary, 
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the controversies which have arisen, respecting the care of 
insane in this country, are, for the most part, non-medical, 
therefore not beyond a layman’s province or powers; while, 
the other hand, they relate to the future and not to the past 
velopment of our hospital system. 

The Association of Medical Superintendents of American II 
pitals for the Insane, a close corporation, is committed to a ce: 
rigid, almost inflexible type of hospital building (which I need » 
describe), characterized by two prominent peculiarities, viz., uni- 
formity, verging upon monotony, and the ease with which ea 
individual patient may be subjected to any degree of restraint 
proved by the judgment of the medical oflicer in charge. 
positions taken by the Association are: that the care of its 
sane citizens is properly the function of the State; that the St: 
should make provision for all its insane; that the only quali! 
advisers of the State in this regard are the superintendents an 
ex-superintendents of hospitals ; that the type of building rec 
mended by the Association is the best and only correct type ; 
that, for all the insane of every State in the Union, building: 
this class should be erected. It is true that a division of opin 
exists even within the Association itself, as to some of these posi- 
tions ; but we need not delay here to speak of it. 

The Association has gone still further, in the adoption of | 
famous resolution, in which it is announced that ‘+ any supernu 
merary functionaries, endowed with the privilege of scrutinizing 
the management of the hospital, even sitting in judgment on 
conduct of attendants and the complaints of patients, and conti 
ling the management, directly by the exercise of superior power, 
or indirectly by stringent advice, can scarcely accomplish 
amount of good suflicient to compensate for the harm that is sur 
to follow.’’ A resolution, the obvious inference from whic. is, 


that the gentlemen who express this opinion either fear hostile crit- 


icism on the part of the ‘** supernumerary functionaries ”’ 
to, or else feel themselves to be above criticism. 

I certainly do not desire to see a single symptom of antagonisin 
between the Conference of Charities and this Association, 
rather the most cordial good-will and co-operation, in every thing 
which concerns the welfare of the insane. But I know of no other 
body capable of calling public attention to the weak points in tlie 
Association’s position, and of formulating a more carefully consid- 
ered statement of opinion, in such a manner as to influence future 
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legislative action, on the part of the several States represented 
otlicially in the Conference. 

The inconsistency between the declaration of the Association, in 
1851, that ** the highest number that can with propriety be treated 
n one building is two hundred and fifty, while two hundred is a 
preferable maximum,’’ and the declaration, in 1866, that ‘the 


enlargement of a city, county, or state institution for the insane 


may be properly carried to the extent of accommodating six 
iundred patients,”’ is so glaring that it has to be admitted. The 
explanation of this change of front is obscurely intimated in the 
‘lause appended to the latter of the two declarations, which is 
these words: **embracing the usual proportion of curable and 
icurable insane in a particular community.’’ ‘This expression, 
pressed to its fullest extent, would mean that as many of the in- 
curably insane in a given territory should be cared for in hospitals 
as of the more recent of curable cases, relatively to the whole num- 
ber of each class. It is a little doubtful whether this is what the 
\ssociation meant to say. But there can be no doubt that allusion 
is intended to the fact that, in 1851, the Association had only cur- 
able cases in its mind, and that the character of our institutions 
has been changed since then, so that they are now not only hospi- 


te] 
tall 


s, but asylums as well. The great majority of the insane, now 
in hospitals, are cases of long standing, chronic, and absolutely 
beyond all rational hope of recovery. 

But the deliverance of the Association on the construction of 
hospitals for the insane, which, in 1871, it re-aflirmed ‘‘in the 
nost emphatic manner,” was also adopted and published in 1851, 
twenty-seven years ago. ‘The whole number of insane then under 
treatment in hospitals, in a single year, did not probably much, if 
it all, exceed eight thousand: the present number must be be- 
tween thirty thousand and forty thousand. This increase is at- 
tributable in but slight measure, if at all, to the supposed increase 
of insanity; but to the much greater proportion of chronic cases 
retained in custody than used to be the practice a quarter of a 
‘entury ago. The inquiry naturally arises, If the nature and use 
of these institutions has been so greatly modified by the lapse of 
years, is it not possible that the time has come for a new deliver- 
ance on the part of the Association on the construction of hospitals, 
as well as on the proper number to be treated in a single institn- 
tion? There certainly appears to the mind of a non-medical man 


to be some inconsistency between the admission, twelve years ago, 
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(when the change was less marked than it now is), that such 
modification had taken place, and that the proper maximuin there- 
fore required to be re-stated, and the position that no modificatior 
of the plan of construction is necessary or even desirable. 

I have already said that upon this subject the Association is not 
aunit. The oldest members dissent from some of the propositions 
more recently enunciated ; while the youngest members do not 
cordially assent to all ‘* the former declarations.’’ The modesty 
so becoming to youth, and the reverence which we, as well as they, 
must feel for the Nestors of the profession, induce a respectful 
silence upon their part. The youngest men of all, the assistant 
physicians, many of whom are much less conservative, are excluded 
from the Association by its constitution. 

Neither does the Association coincide upon all points with the 
opinions held by the same profession in foreign lands. The entire 
body is waging a bitter warfare against the English doctrine of 
manual, as opposed to mechanical, restraint; or, as the English 
alienists would probably put it, of non-restraint vs. restraint. It 
is equally opposed to the British system of ‘* commissioners in 
lunacy ;” at least, I infer so from the language of the resolution 
quoted in full above. 

A knowledge of these facts renders it doubtful whether * the 
authority of the source ’’ from which the proposition, so emphatie- 
ally re-allirmed, comes, is so unquestionable as the Association 


itself supposes. Nor is this remark made in any spirit of dis- 
respect. 
The Association has said (1866) that ** every State should mak 


”” 


ample and suitable provision for all its insane ;’’ which is almost 
a necessary corollary from its assertion, in 1851, that ‘*it is im- 
proper, except from extreme necessity, as a temporary arrange- 
ment, to confine insane persons in county poorhouses or other 
institutions, with those afflicted with or treated for other diseases, 
or confined for misdemeanors.’” With both these declarations th 
Conference of Charities will, I think, fully agree. The proposition 
that ‘‘ insane persons considered incurable, and those supposed 
curable, should not be provided for in separate establishments,”’ 
admits of more argument, but has weighty reasons in its favor. 
By ample and suitable provision for all the insane of any State, we 
must understand provision for all insane persons, curable or incura- 
ble, who have no homes, or whose presence at home would be 
incompatible with the physical or mental welfare, either of the 
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patient or of his near relatives or friends, or would be such a 


financial burden as to reduce his family to pauperism, if compelled 


to maintain him. 

The Association has also said that ‘** the attempt to abandon 
entirely the use of all means of personal restraint is not sanctioned 
by the true interests of the insane.”’ A cautious and safe utterance 
this, beyond all question, with which no sensible person is likely 
to disagree. But I have searched in vain for any expression as to 
the proper limit of restraint, or modes of restraint, or the class of 
persons requiring restraint, or for any caution against the abuse 
of restraint. The practice of superintendents in the use of restraint 
varies indefinitely, and to such an extent as to indicate a wide 
range of variation in the conception of the nature of insanity, and 
its effect upon character. This variety of sentiment is shown in 
details of hospital construction, in the amount of apparatus for 
restraint on hand, in the freedom in its application allowed to 
attendants, in the degree of personal liberty granted to patients, 
in the character of the records kept, in the conversation and man- 
ner of superintendents themselves, and in the very atmosphere of 
the several hospitals. J/ va sans dire, that the noblest natures 
incline to the largest freedom. 

It needs no argument to prove that the amount of restraint 
required in individual cases is almost infinitely various. There are 
persons, undoubtedly insane, who require no restraint whatever, 
and others need very little or only occasional restraint. The 
proportion of such cases is larger among the chronic insane than 
among those whose insanity is of recent origin. Ilence the aver- 
age amount of necessary restraint diminishes in proportion as the 
number of chronic, imbecile, demented insane retained in our 
institutions increases. It would seem therefore as if, with the 
introduction of this class into the hospitals, some modification 
would naturally follow of the plan of construction, — some diminu- 
tion in the severity of the type. The question, as it lies in my 
own mind, is not, whether the wards shall be detached from each 
other ; whether cottages, as they are called, shall be built ; so much 
as it is, whether the amount of restraint shall be graduated accord- 
ing to the individual requirements of each person or class of per- 
sons provided for; whether every inmate shall receive and enjoy 
the largest amount of personal freedom of which he is capable ; 
and whether the principle of graduated restraint shall find expres- 
sion in the building itself. Graduated restraint ought, in my 


> 
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judgment, to be provided for, recognized, impressed upon the 
mind of every officer and employee, by the very organization of the 
wards, whether under one roof or several. It is not possible to 
determine to what extent restraint may be safely lessened, nor the 
proportion of insane persons in any given hospital who can be 
trusted, under proper oversight, in wards not locked, with windows 
not barred, until trial of this method has been made, — any more 
than it was once possible to say whether it would be safe to take 
off the chains in which lunatics were formerly bound. Some 
patients can be so trusted, as all experience shows. Sucli patients 
should be so trusted, whether many or few; and the principle that 
‘*the more you trust, the more you may,’’ 
found true. 

It has been objected to this view, that patients capable of so 
large a degree of liberty are not fit subjects for a hospital, and it 
has been said that they ought to be at home. But what if they 
have no home, except a county poorhouse? Thousands of them 
have none. If discharged from the institution, what becomes of 
the principle that the State alone can care for them properly? 
what if they have homes, but cannot live at home? what if, though 
harmless, they yet require medical oversight and treatment? 
This objection is most thoughtless. 

The detached ward or ‘* cottage ’’ has been objected to on many 
grounds, most of which are very largely imaginary. In spite of 
the adherence of the Association to its propositions, a number of 
superintendents have built for themselves such cottages, or have 
made use of old buildings for this purpose; and scarcely in a sin- 
gle instance have the fears expressed by the body of superintend- 
ents been realized in practice. The patients who occupy them 
uniformly testify to their appreciation of them. The superintend- 
ents testify that they have no trouble with patients in these cottages. 
But it is said that they are selected patients. Certainly they are: 
no one has ever suggested that all patients or even a majority ot 
patients could safely live in cottages. But why not carry the 
principle of selection farther? why not vary the type of cottages, 
allowing more freedom in some, in others providing more of the 
paraphernalia of restraint? why not introduce a type intermediate 
between the hospital proper and the ordinary private dwelling? 
why not try the experiment of a nearer approach to ordinary life, 
on a larger scale than has yet been done? 

There seems to be no inherent difference between a detached 


will undoubtedly be 
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ward and one not detached, except that the former is more accessi- 
ble from the open air, can be made more homelike in appearance, 
and admits of the patients seeing the processes of life, such as 
they are accustomed to see at home, going on around them. A 
detached ward can be locked, if necessary ; bars can be placed on 


the windows, if necessary ; but there is smaller need of locks and 


bars where needless causes of irritation are removed. The pro- 


portion of attendants may be the same in detached wards; the 
superintendent and his assistants can visit them just as often; 
neither the attendants nor the patients are any less responsible to 
discipline, but rules are more easily enforced, on the contrary, 
when they are most conformable to the natural inclinations of 
those who have to obey them. Add to this, that the very variety 
of arrangement and furnishing possible in detached wards affords 
additional opportunity for the exercise of that great instrumentality 
for discipline in hospitals for the insane, transfers from one ward 
to another. Patients who are not capable of conforming to the 
rules may be re-transferred to the hospital proper; and an out- 
break in the night (an event of exceedingly rare occurrence among 
the better class of patients) can be provided for by arranging for 
seclusion in each cottage. Not a convenience or comfort found 
in any hospital ward which cannot be provided in a detached 
building ; but many can be furnished which are not furnished in 
hospitals. 

It is said that cottages involve more labor than is required in 
hospitals on the present plan. The answer to this is that more 
labor can be obtained from patients themselves, living in cottages. 

It is said that they cost more for construction. The very reverse 
is true. It may cost more to supply them with water, gas, and 
necessary sewerage ; and to heat them, if heated by steam, which 
is not necessary: but this extra cost is more than compensated 
by the absence of those expensive basements underground, and 
immense attics, and thick walls, &c., necessitated by the archi- 
tectural requirements of the mammoth buildings in which the 
American people keep their insane. Indeed, a principal reason 
for trying the experiment of detached wards is, that the construc- 
tion of our present hospitals is so enormously costly ; and legisla- 
tures and tax-payers do not feel that they can afford to spend 
money as lavishly upon chronic pauper patients, as they can 
afford well to do where the hope of recovery exists. The Associa- 
tion of Superintendents professes to desire that all the insane of 
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a State shall be cared for in properly organized and managed 
hospitals; and yet the principles and policy which it advocates 
are driving the chronic insane back into county jails and poor- 
houses, simply because they persist in their adherence to * propo- 


sitions,’’ framed to meet an entirely different condition of public 
sentiment of affairs. 

It is said that they will cost more for maintenance. I reply, 
first, that this is not yet proven; and, second, that the cost of 
maintenance properly includes a reasonable percentage on the 
original outlay. If the cost of construction can be sulliciently 
reduced, the cost of maintenance will be less, even if the cash 
expenditure is slightly more. The difference can be but trifling, 
in any event; and the Association itself has said, in substance, 
that no necessary expense for the reasonable comfort and well- 
being of the insane ‘*can be deemed either misplaced or injudi- 
cious.”’ 

We hope to try this experiment in Illinois; whether we shall or 
not, remains to be seen. It will depend on the action taken by 
the General Assembly. If tried and successful, as we trust it 
may be, it will mark an era in the treatment of the insane in this 
country. 

I should have liked to add a few words on the subjects of moral 
treatment of insanity, and supervision of insane hospitals; but 
have exhausted my own time and your patience. 

I am, as ever, sincerely yours, 
Frep. H 


DEBATE. 

At the conclusion of the reading of Mr. Wines’s communication, 
the Chairman, Mr. Robinson, said that in the main he agreed 
with the contents of the paper read. He was pleased to see a 
change of sentiment on the subject of the construction of hospitals 
for the insane. Men of practical good sense had investigated this 
subject, and now insisted on a departure from the present system, 
both for humanitarian and financial reasons; and this unfortunate 
class of the insane were entitled to a change. There should be 
separate buildings for the chronic insane, where they could be 
taken care of in comfort, but at less cost than the curable cases. 

The hour being late, and the question having already been 
somewhat debated under the head of ‘ Insanity,’’ no further 
remarks were made. It was understood, however, that the new 
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Committee on Insanity, of which Dr. Earle, one of the oldest 
uembers of the Association of Superintendents, is chairman, and 
Mr. Wines a member, should in 1879 bring forward some practi- 
cal suggestions in regard to the public care of the chronic insane, 
ipon which it was hoped the next Conference would unite; the 
controversy upon that question having now proceeded so far as to 


nake such an agreement not only desirable, but possible. 


MORNING SESSION. 


TuuRspAY, May 23, 1878. 


The first paper read was a Report on 


LABOR, PAUPERISM, AND CRIME. 


BY CARROLL D. WRIGHT, CHIEF OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BUREAU OF 
STATISTICS, 


It is difficult to define what is meant by the term ‘+ labor ques- 
tion.’’ It is so flippantly used that we seem to have an idea of its 
meaning, but find that idea almost undefinable. If it means any 
thing in a restricted sense, it is, low can the wage-receiver get 
the most for time expended? It is, How to feed those who are 
not fed? It is, How can those who are not capitalists become 
capitalists, and those who are remain so? If it means any thing 
in a broad, comprehensive sense, it is, low to give all who labor 
by physical exertion a better enlightenment and the means to 
improve their environment; and in this sense it is the question of 
civilization itself. I prefer to discuss it with reference to pauper- 
ism and crime in this latter sense, and as a phase only of our 
whole civilization ; yet it is so broad, has so many ramifications, 
that for its aims, its work, its character, the American Social 
Science Association might as well be called the American Asso- 
ciation for the Discussion of the Labor Question. 

The subject should not be considered as belonging only to these 


depressed times, the alleged cause of which is alternately found 


in over-production, under-consumption, labor-saving machinery, 
the war of the Rebellion, the currency, the greed of capitalists, 
etc. The causes cannot be formulated. 

The same empiricism which has a cause ready at hand invariably 


has at hand also a solution of the labor question, and will dog- 
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matically give, as a panacea for all the ills of the workingman, 
shorter hours of labor, government control of railroads, of in- 
dustries, of land, the abolition of interest, legally established 
wages, etc. The solution of the labor question cannot be formu- 
lated. As I have said, in another position, it is not solvable; it 
is like the social question, and must be content to grow towards a 
higher condition along with the universal progress of education 
and broadened civilization. Intelligence, resulting from indus- 
trial and intellectual education, will produce grand results in th 
amelioration of unfavorable conditions. The enactment of laws 
protecting the interests of the laborer, protecting his person from 
accidents, his rights to the schools for his children (in fact, to 
drive his children out of manufacturivg establishments and into 
the schools), fostering plans for his securing cheap and comfort- 
able homes, — these with other measures are all great helps, but 
not solutions ; they are all elevating, but not concluding influences. 
So, considering the question as a phase of our whole civilization, 
it is a part of the Christianity of the world; and the only solution 
of it is the solution of all questions and phases of questions 
which make up the sum of Christianity, — education in the whole 
sense of the word, that is culture, that is qualification, not only 
in defined knowledge, but in religion, in the broad principle of 
equity, in loving our neighbors as ourselves. It must take its 
solution along with and no faster than all the other questions: 
therefore it is the duty of all right-minded men who have a special 
interest in or taste for the study of this particular phase to do 
all in their power to hasten the work, and join hands readily with 
all faithful men and women in their efforts to settle other vital 
questions, but bearing in mind in this, as in other matters, that, 
when a man comes to us with a special cure or panacea for all the 
ills that beset the workingman, we are quite sure of finding a 
demagogue. 

It is very evident, however, that increased and advanced civili- 
zation brings with it increased and advanced legislation ; and that 
the more enlightened the government, or the more nearly the 
government approaches the absolute expression of the will of the 
people, the more complicated the machinery by which the govern- 
ment is administered. And more: the higher the type of civili- 
zation of a state, the farther out must she reach her arm to take 
under her protection the waifs of society, the depressed in estate, 
and the helpless, in all directions. 
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In the analysis of causes for the existence of the term ‘ labor 
question,’’ and for whatever bearing it may have upon those twin 
evils pauperism and crime, I can not do better than to repeat a 


terse statement made some years ago by Mr. Ira Steward of 
Massachusetts. He said: ‘* Starting in the labor problem from 
whatever point we may, we reach, as the ultimate cause of our 
industrial, social, moral, and material difliculties, the terrible fact 
of poverty. By poverty we mean something more than pauper- 
ism. ‘The latter is a condition of entire dependence upon charity, 
while the former is a condition of want, of lack, of being without, 
though not necessarily a condition of complete dependence.”’ 

It is in this view that the proper growth and understanding of 
the labor question, in its comprehensiveness, and the development 
of its principles, means the consideration of the abolition of pau- 
perism and the eradication of crime; and the definitions given 
varry with them all the elements of those great special inquiries 
embodied in the very existence of our vast charitable, penal, and 
reformatory institutions. How shall poverty be abolished, and 
crime be eradicated? ‘The discussion is an old one, and neither 
modern professional labor reformers nor modern philanthropists 


have any patents upon the theme. The progress of the world may 
be read as well by statutes in the humanity of law, by prisons, by 
charitable institutions, and by the condition of labor, as by writ- 


ten history; for, as the condition of labor rises, pauperism and 
crime fall in the scale. 

To say that pauperism, and maybe crime as an attendant evil, 
follow the unemployed more mercilessly than the employed, would 
be to make a statement too simple in its nature to invite serious 
consideration. Yet the history and statistics of labor and the 
conclusions resulting, in their relation to pauperism and crime, 
present many interesting and valuable features. The evils we are 
considering have always existed, no matter what the social or legal 
status of men; under the most favorable as well as under the most 
unfavorable conditions ; under liberal and under despotic govern- 
ment; in barbarous and in enlightened lands; with heathenism 
and with Christianity : and yet pauperism always has been, and is, 
in a philosophic sense, a rebuke to a people living under constitu- 
tional liberty. America has no right, theoretically, to permit its 
existence ; and practically, taking the decades together, it is de- 
creasing. We must not consider this as a question of this year, 
or of the few years just past, but in its totality as relates to the 
age of this people. 
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Employment of the unemployed will not crush pauperism, not 
even if every able-bodied man in the United States could be fur- 
nished with work to-morrow. Universal education will not. The 
realization of the highest hopes of the temperance and labor 
reformers will not. The general adoption of the Christian reli- 
gion will not. But all these grand and divine agencies working 
together will reduce it to its minimum, and make that commu- 
nity which tolerates it indictable at the bar of public opinion, the 
most powerful tribunal known. Physical agencies, without all 
the higher elements, can do but little. The early history of our 
own country teaches this truth. 

In a treatise written by Richard Hakluyt of England, in 1584, 
on the religious, political, and commercial advantages to be de- 
rived by England from the attempted colonization of America, 
entitled A Discourse on Westerne Plantinge, recently discovered, 
and published for the first time in 1877, by the Maine Historical 
Society, the familiar qvestion, how to employ the unemployed, was 
discussed by the author, and in terms which remind one forcibly 
of the oft-repeated fears and the chimerical schemes of reformers 
of this age, when, if what they tell us is true, the social system is 
surely on the brink of destruction. Well, it always has been; 
but, like the country after each election, is saved again, no matter 
what party wins. 

In urging upon his government the undertaking of voyages, 
Hakluyt uses this language (the spelling being modernized), after 
referring to the prosperity of Spain and Portugal : — 

‘¢ But we, for all the statutes that hitherto can be devised, and 
the sharp execution of the same in punishing idle and lazy persons 
for want of sufficient occasion of honest employment, cannot de- 
liver our Commonwealth from multitudes of loiterers ’’ (tramps, we 
call them) ‘* and idle vagabonds. Truth it is, that through our long 
peace and seldom sickness, two singular blessings of Almighity 
God, we are grown more populous than ever heretofore ; so that 
now there are of every art and science so many that they can 
hardly live one by another; nay, rather, they are ready to eat up 
one another; yea, many thousands of idle persons are within this 
realm, which, having no way to be set on work, be either mutinous 
and seek alteration in the State, or at least, very burdensome to 
the Commonwealth, and often fall to pilfering and thieving and 
other lewdness, whereby all the prisons of the land are daily pes- 
tered and stuffed full of them, where either they pitifully pine away, 
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r else at length are miserably hanged, even twenty at a clap out 


yf some one jail. Whereas if this voyage were put in execution, 
these petty thieves might be condemned for certain years in the 
western parts.’’ And then follows a glowing picture of results, 
which the writer concludes as follows: ** There need not one poor 
creature to steal, to starve, or to beg, as they do.’? Happy Golden 
Age, —it did not come. The quotation refers to a time only a 
quarter of a century prior to the permanent settlements on our 
coast, while in 1629 John Winthrop, the first Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, before he left the old home, stated, among others, these 
reasons for leading emigrants out of the overburdened England 
which Hakluyt described : — 


“This land grows weary of her inhabitants, so as man, who is the most 
precious of all creatures, is here more vile and base than the earth we tread 
upon, and of less price among us than a horse ora sheep. Many of our 
people perish for want of sustenance and employment; many others live 
miserably and not to the honor of so bountiful a housekeeper as the Lord 
of heaven and earth is, through the scarcity of the fruits of the earth. 
All of our towns complain of the burden of poor people, and strive by all 
means to rid any such as they have, and to keep oif such as would come to 
them. I must tell you that our dear mother finds her family so overcharged 
as she hath been forced to deny harbor to her own children, — witness the 
statutes against cottages and inmates. And thus it is come to pass that 
children, servants, and neighbors, especially if they be poor, are counted 
tie greatest burthens, which, if things were riyht, would be the chiefest earthly 
blessings.”’ 


And they are not right yet; but it does not take a very deep 
investigation to prove that things are better, and that they have 
become so, not through forcible means, not through ‘ alteration 
in the State,’’ but through the influence of educated labor. The 
proposition that pauperism and crime are less frequent in cultured 
communities (you will not mistake my use of the word cultured), 
I suppose will not be debated. I am satisfied that the intelligent, 
skilled laborer is rarely found either in a penal or a charita- 
ble institution; nor is the person who has the elementary educa- 
tion suflicient to enable him to read, write, and make his own 
calculations, so liable to become a worthless charge as the one 
who has not these qualifications. I am aware that the full accu- 
racy of these statements is sometimes questioned ; yet it is statis- 
tically true that ‘* enough of knowledge to be of value in increasing 
the amount (and quality) of work done, to give character, to some 
extent at least, to a person’s tastes and aspirations,’’ is a better 
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safeguard against the inroads of crime and pauperism than any 
code of criminal laws. I shall consider this point as a fact, and 
not weary you with the oft-repeated arguments and the usual array 
of figures used to convince legislators that it is wise economy to 
foster our educational institutions. This being conceded as to 
intellectual or mental acquirements, including elementary book- 
learning, how does the fact affect the matter under consideration ? 
Simply that the kind of labor which requires the most skill on the 
part of the workman to perform it insures the laborer most per- 
fectly against want and crime, as a rule. 

The present cry against labor-saving machinery is, to my mind, 
based upon entirely false estimates of the actual civilizing power 
of skilled labor; for the statement that the increased intelligence 
of labor, resulting from inventions, has for its resultant decreased 
pauperism and crime, is so self-evident that it is to my own mind 
axiomatic in its nature. And further, the occupation of the 
parents has a wonderful effect upon the character and tendencies 
of their children, as well as upon the percentage of infant mor- 
tality. The investigations of Dr. Ernst Engel, of Prussia, have 
established the fact that there is a higher rate of mortality among 
the children of operatives in textile manufactories than of people 
who work upon farms or in the mechanical trades. This I am 
satisfied is true in our own country, although I am not able to 
point to any investigations as proving the position. It is, how- 
ever, deducible from what is known, that any occupation which 
insures a high rate of mortality among the children of its partici- 
pants tends to conditions most favorable to the prevalence of 
pauperism, if not of crime. In this connection I would suggest, 
to all having charge of vital statistics, the propriety of securing 
information relating to the occupations of parents of infant dece- 
dents. The results of such investigations would be most valuable 
in the consideration of vital questions, and the information could 
be obtained without adding to the expense usually incurred in the 
record of births, deaths, and marriages. 

With the progress of inventions and the consequent elevation 
of labor, pauperism and crime have correspondingly decreased. 
This is true in more senses than one. The age of invention, or 
periods given to the development and practical adaptation of 
natural laws, raises all peoples to a higher intellectual level, to a 
more comprehensive understanding of the world’s march of progress. 

In a paper read before the Boston Society of Civil Engineers, 
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last March, by Hon. Edward Appleton, late of the Massachusetts 
Board of Railroad Commissioners, the work of the locomotives of 
that State is compared with horse-power. After a very careful 
calculation from reliable data, Mr. Appleton concludes that, tak- 
ing into consideration the average quality and condition of the 
common roads of the State, and the great amount of ascents to be 
overcome upon them, it would not be setting the number too high 
to say that it would require 1,500,000 horses to do all the work 
upon the existing common roads of the State equivalent to that 
which has been done upon the railroads the past year by the 
locomotives. This calculation by Mr. Appleton I believe to be 
most thorough, and the figure reached by him is the same arrived 
at by others, by independent estimates. 

To do the work of our railroads with horse power would require, 
in addition to the labor of the horses, 400,000 men, for the most 
part performing labor of a low grade; the expense of thus trans- 


“ 


acting the business of our roads would be $450,000,000 per annum, 


and would require a population of 1,500,000 in addition to the 


present population of the State. This work is now performed by 


7,000 men, in all grades, for the most part engaged in a high order 
of labor, with locomotives, at an annual expense of about $20,- 
000,000 instead of $450,000,000. The total horse-power of 
steam-engines and water-wheels employed in the industries of 
Massachusetts is 318,768, equal to the hand-labor of 1,912,488 
men; this labor is actually performed, with the aid of the motive 
power of the State, by about 300,000 men, women, and children. 
In other words, the industries of Massachusetts, without the aid 
of her motive power, would require a population of about 7,400,- 
000, or nearly 44 times as great as it is now, to furnish the hand- 
labor necessary to carry them on. ‘The use of motive power is to 
this extent supplemented by hand-labor ; but the influence of this 
supplemental labor has not been alike in all industries. In ho- 
rology, 29 horse-power, or the physical force of 174 men, repre- 
senting on the scale we have chosen a population of 522, supple- 
ments, by the aid of accurately-thought-out machinery, the work 
of 1,140 souls, representing a population of 5,700, and, by the 
aid of this very machinery in which human thought is so formu- 
larized in metal as to go on forever with the cheapest power, doing 
the work of very competent men, represents a far greater increase 
in the production of clocks and watches than the average ratio of 
44 to 1; while the 20,386 horse-power of the paper-workers, which 
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supplements the labors of 6,792 souls in the business, probably 
represents a less productive ratio. In the one case, the watch- 
maker represents the physical force of 1.15 men. In the other, 
the paper-worker represents the physical force of more than 18 
men. In textile fabrics, with 70,725 work-people, we have 105,- 
492 horse-power employed, representing in each operative the 
physical force of nearly 9. The hard work of the leather business 
is done for 6,774 persons by 9,576 horse-power, while the 1,565 
box-makers consume 4,542 horse-power. The 48,536 boot and 
shoe workers, with their infinite subdivisions and wonderful use 
of highly-organized machinery, only employ 8,817 horse-power, or 
about a man-power each beyond his own force, while the furniture 
artisan employs 1.1 horse-power; and the lumber-workers, 2,095 
in number, employ 16,865 horse-power, giving each a physical 
equivalency of about 50 men. In the manufacture of food prep- 
arations, only 4,760 persons are employed in the State, much of 
our food being imported; yet they consume 10,010 horse-power, 
leaving a productive equivalency of more than 12.7 to 1. 

These comparisons illustrate the magnitude of the influence of 
motive power on the industries of the State of Massachusetts, and 
they are representative of conditions in other parts of tle world. 
To produce the goods now manufactured annually by Massachu- 
setts, and to carry on the work of her railroads, without the 
employment of labor-saving machinery and steam-power, would 
require a population of nine millions in place of one million six 
hundred and fifty thousand as at present, and this by a low grade 
of labor. ‘These calculations are easy and truthful, and are facts 
in themselves ; but who can calculate the amount of pauperism, 
and, worse, poverty, the inevitable preludes to crime, that would 
exist? for it should be borne in mind that this vast estimated 
population of nine millions in Massachusetts would be required to 
produce what is now produced, and to be supported on present 
means. I leave the man who cries out against labor-saving 
machinery to contemplate the results. The constant promotion 
of luxuries to the grade of necessaries of life, which marks the 
forward steps of civilization, positively demands the constant 
introduction of labor-saving machinery ; and while we may measure 
the disturbance caused by such introduction, we should also take 
account of the good accomplished by the readjustment which surely 
follows. I need not dwell upon the interesting results, which 
might be shown by exhaustive figures, from the adoption of im- 
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proved machinery ; for it is evident to the most casual observer, 
that, while the needs of society increase from generation to genera- 
tion, the power to supply them is increased also, and in due 
proportion. All this, I grant, means destruction, or apparent 
destruction, to the old, to the obstacles in the way of advance- 
ment. ‘The manufacturer often finds that he is obliged to sell for 
old metal the splendid mechanical achievement of a decade ago, 
and adopt the invention of to-day; that it takes a higher grade of 
intellect to perform the elevated labor: so the inferior goes to the 


wall with the old machine, and cries, ‘* Hard times ;”’ and the duty 


of society is to his children. The divine economy takes neither 
the old machine nor the discarded operator of it into account, but 
puts in the place of the one a more perfect piece of mechanism, 
and in the place of the other an intellect of a much higher order, 
and contemplates the general results to humanity, and not the loss 
to the individual. But the individual does profit; for his kind 
claims the reward of an improved condition, the increased chance 
of life, which has been raised ten per cent within historic times ; 
in the four-fold increase of productive power, and the wonderfully 
enhanced power to command what rulers, a century ago, with all 
the appointments of war and the adjuncts of unlimited exchequers, 
could not command. Ile can ride to his work or upon his travels 
in palaces that would have been the envy of kings, and send with 
a flash the word of his arrival; he has learned that the wants of 
a free people increase as fast as their means of supply ; that ** con- 
tentment with one’s lot is the virtue of the subjects of a despoti- 
cally governed and non-progressive state, and self-denial the virtue 
of a poor and unprosperous people ;’’ and that the ranks of the 
skilled and intelligent workman are not thinned by the workhouse 
and the penitentiary, but that the ranks of ignorant labor are 
prolific in stocking such institutions. 

Low grades of labor are constantly giving place to educated 
labor. To-day the gatherer of night-soil, engaged in the lowest 
form of work, is being displaced by the professional who runs 
what he terms the odorless excavating apparatus. You say this 
is all general: so it is; but for fifty years—I speak so as to be 
within living experience — the world’s inventive genius has been 
trying to annihilate time and space; it is now endeavoring to de- 
stroy the means adopted as effectual. Professor Bell and Mr. 
Edison intend to have the shots for intellectual freedom heard 
around the world, literally ; and then the telegraph men will, if not 
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competent to grasp the new order of things, pack away their 
old traps, and cry, ** Hard times! ”’ 
The scientist takes his instruments of transmission up into the 


air and sends his messages on electric currents without the aid of 
wire, and the makers of the wire will in their turn cry out, ** Hard 


"99 


times ! And now the great power of nature, which enabled the 
establishment of an ocean-ferry, is in danger of displacement by 
still other powers, and the builders of the wonderful engines which 
have pushed the commerce of the world over all seas will, in turn, 
cry out, ‘‘ Hard times!’’ So an examination, carried in any 
direction, demonstrates the proposition that all progress, every 
step in advance, is over apparent destruction, and, like every 
pioneer who has ever startled the world by his discoveries, and by 
them benefited his kind, is over the graves of men. Ignorance 
must give way to intelligence; pauperism and crime must give 
way to improved conditions. 

As space and time have been overcome, inordinate differences in 
values have been overcome; the markets of the world have been 
equalized, sectional resources have become cosmopolitan in their 
character, as peoples of all the world have become acquainted. 
All these influences have disarranged trade, upset old principles ; 
and we of the present time are living in a transition period of 
readjustment, or rather adjustment, that is like the early days of 
convalescence from fever, — painful from lingering weakness, but 
joyous in the full knowledge of progress. In this adjustment 
individuals go down. The divine plan to perfect all the creations 
which make up the universe takes no notice of individuals, and is 
apparently profligate of human life; but goes on with the work, 
crushing if need be, killing if it must, but always polishing, 
always purifying, always perfecting. 

The wheel of progress rolls on, destroying the old as it rolls, 
crushing out ignorance ; but it rolls all the time, and man is often 
obliged to give way before it, as the old machine is thrown aside 
for the new. Educated labor, as the pioneer, must step over 
human graves, over buried ambitions and lost opportunities; the 
law is infallible, even if in our short-sightedness we call it cruel. 
“Society grows upon laws and a regular succession of human 
events, like Vico’s republic of the universe, the miracle of whose 
constitution is, that through all its revolutions it finds in the very 
corruptions of each preceding state the elements of a new and 
better birth.’’? 

1 Dr. F. H. Hedge: Ways of the Spirit. 
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rhe question of the removal of poverty is not wholly with the 


workingman: the employer has as much to learn as he, and he is 


to be holden to equal, if not greater, responsibility. Ignorant 


ior comprehends ignorant employer. Insomuch as the profits 
of labor are equitably shared with labor, insomuch is poverty 
lessened ; and, insomuch as poverty is lessened, insomuch is crime 
decreased. The employer should remember that if conditions 
hecome ameliorated, if life becomes less of a struggle, if leisure 
be obtained, civilization, as a general rule, grows up. If these 
conditions be reversed, if the struggle for existence tends to 
occupy the whole attention of each man, civilization disappears 
in a measure,' communities become dangerous, and the people 
seck a revolutionary change, hoping by chance to secure what was 
not possible by honest labor. 

In a state in which labor had all its rights there would be, of 
course, little pauperism and little crime: on the other hand, the 
undue subjection of the laboring man must tend to make paupers 
and criminals, and entail a financial burden upon wealth which it 
would have been easier to prevent than to endure; and this pre- 
vention, as I have already indicated, must come in a large degree 
through educated labor. 

Of 2,663 full-support sane paupers above ten years of age, in 
Massachusetts, May 1, 1575, there were 633 from the lowest ranks 
of labor, and 1,037, or 38-+- per cent, were illiterate. Of 4,540 
convicts, at the same date, 2,991, or 68+- per cent, were returned 
as having had no occupation. The adult convicts numbered 3,971, 
of which 464 were illiterate; and the warden of the State Prison, 
in a recent report, says that of 220 men sentenced during 1876, 
147 were without a trade or any regular means of earning a 
living. 

In Pennsylvania, last year, nearly 88 per cent of the peniten- 
tiary convicts had never been apprenticed to any trade or occupa- 
tion; and this was true of 684 per cent. of the convicts sentenced 
to county jails and workhouses in the same State for 1877. Will 
those men serve their time, and be discharged in their present 
unfit state to battle with the world? They may go out into society 
again, resolved to do right; but without a reliable means of sup- 
port they are ill-prepared to meet the adversities of hard times, 
or the temptation to gain by crime what they do not know how to 
obtain by honest labor.’ 


1** Rawlinson’s Origin of Nations. 


2C. F. Pidgin: Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, 
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From all I can learn, the statistics quoted represent the condi- 
tions in other latitudes, and show what is true everywhere : that 
it cannot be claimed that any very desirable workingmaterial can 
be found among paupers and convicts. If we except the large 
number that are unable to work, we shall by no means find work- 
ers remaining. We shall find some with trades, able and ready to 
work, but the greater number unpossessed of a self-supporting 
occupation, and many unwilling to work. I believe that the untit- 
ness for productive labor, whether it springs from lack of a trade 
or occupation, or from personal antipathy to work, is a great and 
predisposing cause of both pauperism and crime. 

This is not the place for a homily on the dignity of labor; but 
the fact is, no man is realizing his capacity of enjoyment unless 
he has some congenial occupation, which should also support him. 
All cannot arrive at that happy state, for the drudgery of lif 
must be done by some; but it is pure selfishness which sets apart 
any class of men to such labor. We all know that our young men 
have a great indisposition to physical labor; for the pick and the 
shovel, the spade and the hoe, savor of derogation. We believe 
in that kind of compulsory education that will fit a man for work 
and self-support. The right of the state to compel a man to train 
his eye so that he can read, and his hand so that he can write, will 
not be seriously questioned, and I hope will soon be seriously 
insisted upon. The state, then, surely has a right to compel a 
man to so train both eye and hand that he can support himself and 
others, and free the state from the burden of his support, unless in 
exceptional and well-understood cases. The true claim of an 
able-bodied man upon a community is not for support, but for a 
chance to support himself; and, if one community will not or can 
not furnish him this, he should try another. No able-bodied pau- 
per should be supported in idleness while so many waste places 
are waiting cultivation. 

The efforts of society at large, as regards pauperism and crime, 
must be directed, of course, in such a way as to secure a clecrease 
in the number of both paupers and convicts. When men and 
women have become inmates of almshouses or prisons, then the 
authorities have to deal with them as a fact. Measures of preven- 
tion have failed, and measures of relief, correction, and reform 
become necessary. There can be no doubt that education is the 
best weapon with which to fight both pauperism, in all its forms, 
and crime. But it is not simply education of the mind that will 
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work the cure. The ‘* gospel of work ’’ must be taught as well; 
and no pauper or convict is fitted to leave the care of the state 
until he is able to work and secure a living. A workingman who 
labors and pays his way, though he be unable to read or write, is 
a better member of society than those mentally-educated individu- 
als who will not work, or those who do not know how to earn their 
living. What society fails to do, in the way of book or work edu- 
cation, for paupers and convicts, should be made up by the author- 
ities when the individuals come under their control. A man who 
will not learn to read and write, and earn his living, outside of a 
prison, when he is committed to one should stay there until he has 
made up his deficiencies. Concerning the question of education in 


prisons, a law of Massachusetts provides that ** the county com- 


missioners of each county, and the aldermen of the city of Bos- 


ton, with the sheriff of the county, may, at the expense of the 
county or city, furnish suitable instructions in reading and writ- 
ing for one hour each evening, except Sundays, to such prisoners 
as may be benefited thereby, and are desirous to receive the same.”’ 
The necessary changes in this law would make it read that the 
proper officers sha/l furnish suitable instruction to those who are 
uneducated, and such studies shall be continued until the learners 
are benefited thereby. The state should be the judge of what 
forms a suitable education, and the criminal should receive one 
whether he was ‘* desirous ’”’ or not. 

A complete registry of the social statistics of each pauper and 
convict would supply material which could not fail to be of great 
service in dealing with paupers and convicts individually, and 
with pauperism and crime in the abstract. I trust such statistics 
will be gathered and published as will show, especially, the num- 
ber of illiterate paupers and convicts, and the number of those, in 
both classes, who are unprepared to earn a living by some recog- 
nized and profitable employment. The great secret of preventing 
the extension of pauperism and the increase of crime lies in this 
twofold education. The book education can be easily provided 
for. The industrial education will be a greater, and at first a 
more perplexing undertaking. But it would be better and cheaper 
to establish and maintain industrial schools in every prison than 
to establish more courts of justice for offenders, or build one more 
prison for their incarceration. 

I do not believe that the right-minded workingmen of this 
country would see any danger to themselves or their prosperity if 
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the able-bodied paupers and the convicts were fitted to earn an 
honest living. I think, rather, that they would rejoice in 
elevating process which would make self-supporting citizens out of 
the unfortunate and criminal classes. The real injury to laboring 
nen exists in supporting thousands in idleness by the proceeds of 
taxation, and in letting out their labor for trivial wages which en- 
able the contractors for prison labor to make undue profits or under- 
sell their competitors in trade. 

All these steps should be taken under uniform and_ energetic 
state control. In such case we should look, and I think with rea- 


son, in due time, for a decrease in preventable pauperism and 


ignorant crime; to a less expense or deficiency for the mainte- 


nance of charitable and correctional institutions, and a consequent 
lightening of taxation. All this would conduce to the relief and 
protection of the community, the alleviation of the condition of 
the poor and helpless, the judicious punishment of the wicked, and 
the practical reformation of the vagrant and criminal. 

You inquire, What do these remarks amount to, practically and 
specifically ? They are a plea for skilled labor, for educated labor, 
for industrial education ; they are a plea to the States of America 
to undertake the prevention of pauperism and crime by spending 
their money freely for the absolute and compulsory education of 
the children of their working-people, and, if bread is essential to 
enable them to acquire an elementary education, to furnish it, the 
same as teachers and books and schoolhouses are furnished as 
essentials; they are a plea for the faithful inculeation of a broad 
religious culture, an education of the heart along with that of the 
head and hand; and with this plea I leave a subject whereof I 
have only been able to state but little more than the title itself. 


DEBATE ON THE LABOR QUESTION. 

Ar the conclusion of Mr. C. D. Wright’s Report, an animated 
discussion took place. Mr. Elizur Wright of Boston said : 

Mr. E. Wricur. — In neither China nor Japan, till lately, have 
they had any labor-saving machinery. Whenever an individual 
there makes an invention, the government purchases the right of 
the invention, and never allows it to be used. The object of that 
is, to make labor, and not to destroy labor by machinery. China 
has existed as a government 10,000 years, — more or less, — with 
a present population of 500,000,000 people, and is now living 
under the twenty-fourth dynasty of reigning families. It is labor, 
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the manual labor of the people. that has made them prosperous and 
happy. They call us barbarians: it is a question with me, who 
we the barbarians. Any person who was six days in going 
through the Centennial Exhibition, as I was, and saw how far their 
arts and conveniences are advanced, would not say they were bar- 
barians. ‘They are most skilful workmen. What I want to say — 
not as an argument, for I am incapable of argument, being 74 
years old — is, that it is labor, manual labor, that the people want 
to make them happy and prosperous. ‘The lower elements of 
society are all happy and satisfied in their normal condition when 


they all have work. It used to be said that idleness made a work- 


shop for the Devil: well, then, if that is so, the more labor the peo- 


ple have, the more happy, industrious, and prosperous they will be. 
lake any machinery ; for instance, the sewing-machine: if it does 
he work of ten to twenty young women, it throws that many ont 

‘employment, and what else can they go at?) There is machin- 
ery for every thing, even the making of buttonholes, so that there 
is very little hand work to be done. 

Dr. Byers. — According to my observation, convict-labor does not 
materially affect outside labor. ‘The employment of large numbers 
of unskilled workmen not unfrequently develops employment for 
proportionate numbers of outside laborers. Honest industry had 
far more to fear from the hordes of idle men outside of prisons, 
wandering from place to place, ostensibly seeking employment, but 
really avoiding work, — men who would rather die than work, — 
than from the forced labor of prisoners. These idle hordes de- 
preciate wages, and discredit honest men in the eyes of the com- 
munity, until parties, otherwise indisposed, seek contracts for 
prison labor as the safer, not necessarily the cheaper, method of 
investing capital in manufacturing enterprises. 

There was one more point in the Paper which Dr. Byers desired 
particularly to mention, —the education of prisoners. He gave 
several instances in which prisoners had given such indications of 
reformation as thereby to secure executive pardon, and whose sub- 
sequent conduct had justified such confidence. He had been 
chaplain of the Ohio Penitentiary for six years, and, during most 
of the time, had charge of a prison school. It was to the educa- 
tion of the school he attributed these reformatory influences. No 
one could estimate more highly the importance of religious training, 
no one believe more fully in the necessity for spiritual regenera- 


tion; but, for the depraved and illiterate criminal, if compelled 
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to choose between preaching in the chapel one hour on the sabbat}; 
or teaching these men one hour each day in the week, he would 
not hesitate for a moment, —if he could not have both, he would 


choose the school-room in preference to the chapel. 
GeNERAL Brinkernorr (of Ohio). —I1 do not wish to say any 
thing upon this subject, except in the way of inquiry ; to call atten- 


tion to some things suggested by it: that is, what trades or em- 
ployments can best be taught or utilized in penitentiaries, work- 
houses, and industrial homes; and in what manner. 

It seems to me that if men have no work, nor capacity for work, 
through want of a handicraft, and thereby become vagrants or 
criminals, the state should take the matter in hand, and furnish 
both, so far, at least, as to make them earn their keeping, and 
compel a practical knowledge of some useful occupation. 

' As to the other topics, it seems an axiom to me, that every 
labor-saving invention is a benefit to mankind. I can remember 
in my time, in my boyhood in Western New York, when the Cen- 
tral Railway was built, how our country people talked about it. 
It was a common topic of conversation among the farmers, as t 

the effect the railroad would have ; and the universal opinion was 
that they had better sell their horses soon, because all horses were 
to be thrown out of employment, except a few used on the farm. 
The actual result was, the demand for horses increased, and the 
prices went up. 

Railroads have thrown open the means of employment to thou- 
sands and thousands of men, which otherwise would not have been 
opened. The Ohio and Mississippi valleys to-day would have 
remained, for the most part, a howling wilderness, except for rail- 
roads, and other inventions for utilizing steam. So I think it can 
be demonstrated, that wherever we have invented labor-saving 
machinery it supplies labor, either directly or collaterally, to a 
greater extent than it displaces it. 

Dr. Byers inquired of Mr. C. D. Wright whether he had access 
to any statistics showing the extent to which enforced prison labor 
interfered with free labor, and its effects upon such labor. 

Mr. C. D. Wricutr. — Under a resolution of our State legislature, 
I am at present engaged in investigating that very subject officially. 
So far as I have looked into the subject, I found the question of con- 
vict-labor to be one of such great magnitude and numerous ramifi- 
cations, that it probably cannot be readjusted on any other plan. I 
find the convict labor of one State conflicts with the free labor of an- 
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other, and vice versa. In Cleveland, the work is done on the county's 


own account, and brushes are manufactured; drummers are em- 


ployed, and sent out to sell; sell they must, and, no matter whether 
t} 


hey get the ruling market price or not, they sell any way. In 
discussing this subject, the great mistake seems to me to be that 
we speak of ** convict labor’’ as against ** honest labor.’? A man 
who makes a shoe, or any other article, is performing honest labor. 
I don’t care whether he is inside of the State prison or outside. 
We have no right to classify that as dishonest labor. Idleness in 
prisons won't do: convicts must work, and, the moment a man 
works in a State prison, he is performing work that some one who 
has not earned a right to do work in the State prison might other- 
wise do for him outside; and, moreover, the laboring man outside 
may be benefited by being enabled to buy the goods cheaper. 

Dr. AzeEL Ames (of Massachusetts). —It seems to me that the 
paper of Mr. Wright has touched the key-note of the whole sub- 
ject of convict labor. I think we are agreed that the production 
by each individual of his normal part of the world’s consumption 
is requisite to man’s perfection, and, the nearer he comes to per- 
forming the work thus allotted to him, the nearer he approaches 
a norma! condition. The prisoner is compelled by force to perform 
that work which he ought to do, compared with his amount of con- 
sumption; and whether he is doing it because it is the law of the 
State, or from that higher moral law, makes no ditference. It is 
a clear case of arithmetic: there is to be so much produced by a 
certain number of persons; and, if the convict does not do his 
share, the burden of the others will be so much the greater. 

Mr. Caarues F. Corrin (of Indiana) agreed fully with the 
views expressed by Mr. C. D. Wright in his paper, with respect to 
labor saving machinery and convict labor. He would make one 
suggestion only with regard to the statement that in China, when- 
ever an invention is made, the government purchases it. This was 
a great mistake of facts: they had not had an invention there for 
perhaps 1,000 years. If there had been railroads in that country, 
we should not find 50,000 people dying of starvation because of a 
famine. When Engiand took possession of India, she built rail- 
roads, and now is able to send provisions speedily to relieve 
starvation. What would have become of the people in the West, 
who were recently visited by the grasshopper-plague, had they not 
been relieved by assistance transported by railroads ? 

Mr. W. P. Letcuwortu had studied the subject somewhat, and 
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been surprised at the number of people whose labor was necessary 


to manufacture these machines. Machinery enables the poor man 
to clothe his family well, something he was never able to do before, 
and supplies him with many things he would otherwise never hay 
been able to enjoy; so that labor saving machinery was a great 
blessing to him. 

Mr. W. G. Moopy (of Boston). —I agree with Dr. Ames, that 
it is the right and the duty of every one to labor. The point which 
should most earnestly challenge our attention is, whether the con- 
ditions at the present time are such as that every one ean take a 
share in the work to be done. Prison labor might be directed into 
those channels where it could by no possibility have an injurious 
effect on free labor. 

Mr. Wittiams (ex-chaplain of the Ohio Penitentiary) thought 
every man, whether in prison or out, should do something to 
sustain himself and the world at large. 

The question of improved machinery was further discussed by) 
Mr. Douglas Putnam of Ohio, Mr. H. W. Lord of Michigan, and 
others ; after which the Conference adjourned till afternoon. 


CLOSING SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE. 
THURSDAY, May 23, 1878. 
At three o’clock p.m., the Conference re-assembled. 
The following report was read from the standing committee on 


Dependent and Delinquent Children, by Henry W. Lord, Esq., of 
Michigan. 


DEPENDENT AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN, WITIT SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO GIRLS. 


BY HENRY W. LORD, SECRETARY OF THE MICHIGAN BOARD OF CHARITIES. 


In addressing this report to the Conference on the subject of 
Dependent and Delinquent Children, and with especial reference 
to exposed young girls, the writer will found his observations to 
considerable extent on the condition of those classes in a State 
where he has had a better opportunity to obtain knowledge of 
them than elsewhere; and as such children, whether exposed or 
cared for, are either nurtured or neglected with about equal conse- 
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quences to themselves and to the public, the standpoint taken in 
the State of Michigan may perhaps atlord a field of survey nearly 


as instructive as one otherwise selected. Leaving, 


then, to other 
members of the committee to supplement the report with such 
further information as their additional knowledge may suggest, 
and conceding to the Conference generally the liberty of each 
member to except his own State from such praise or censure as he 
may think applicable to the State of Michigan, as his own shall 
excel that State, or otherwise, in her works of charity and corree- 
tion; jirst, then, under the title of this paper, I shall refer to 
briefly, but not fully consider, the foundlings. We have not in 
Michigan any public or private institutions for their especial care, 
though there is at Detroit the Woman’s Hospital and Foundlings’ 
Home, in which about seventy-five children are born each year, 
and to which about twenty-five foundlings proper are annually 
gathered from the city. There is also the House of Providence, 
an admirable institution under the loving charge of the Sisters of 
Charity, where about one hundred infants are either born, or, 
being found destitute elsewhere, are cared for, each year. 

The poorhouse, in Michigan, is the common receptacle of found- 
lings; but whether they are first carried to the almshouse, or to 
some especial asylum, as in other States and countries, it is at 
best but a brief stoppage in a short journey to the grave, where 
the little bodies lie thickly together. Ihave no present means of 


knowing how many such children are born in the State each year, 
of the many who die, or the few who live. ‘In July, 1875, Mr. L. 


5. Willard, director of the poor in Wayne County, reported that 


the burials of illegitimate children at the expense of that county 
were, on the average, one each day; that the expense of each 
burial was about nine dollars, and the whole expense per annum 
about $3,300. After making a liberal allowance for a lesser pro- 
portionate mortality in the newer counties, the above figures would 
imply a death-rate among infants, foundling and pauper, of about 
two thousand per annum, in the State of Michigan. 

What to do with foundlings, has troubled all civilized countries. 
Savages and barbarous people have fewer of them in proportion 
to population ; but they deal with such as they have without seru- 
ple and without embarrassment. ‘The enlightened Greeks and 
Romans, in both countries, exposed foundlings for sale, and in the 
hands of their purchasers they grew up as slaves. Death probably 


rescued and released great numbers of them; but, as those who 
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paid money for the children had a money interest in the rearing of 
them, and as they were thus distributed about singly or in small 
numbers, it has been supposed that the mortality among them was 
less than in most modern asylums. Had the percentage of death 
to life been as great in those days as now, the money value of a 


foundling would have been almost too little to count, and slavery, 


if its ranks were only recruited in that way, would have become 
almost extinct. The custom, however, continued for many centu- 
ries until it was finally prohibited on account of abuses growing 
out of it; children, in some cases, having been mutilated or de- 
formed in order to make them revolting subjects of exhibition, or 
to qualify them to beg with more profit than otherwise. 

The first Christian institution for foundlings, that I have been 
able to read of, was attached to one of the great hospitals at Rome 
in the year 1198. There was first adopted the revolving bow in 
which the bearer of an infant child might deposit it; then ring a 
bell, and flee away, if the person desired to be unknown. ‘The 
Church hoped, in this way, not only to extend care and nurture to 
such a tenderly helpless class, but in that way to check, at least, 
the crime of infanticide, then, as now, in many countries preva- 
lent. The plan was extensively adopted in continental cities, and 
finally at London and Dublin. 

The most favorable reports as to treatment have been from 
Paris, where foundlings have always been very numerous, and 
appear to have had better care than elsewhere, and where about 
two-thirds of them die during the first year. 

About the middle of the last century, the London Hospital 
received, during a period of five years, 14,934 infants, of whom 
all died but 4,400; while during a period of six years, at Dublin, 
ending in 1797, the mortality was much greater still. The great- 
est foundling-hospital now in existence is at Naples. It is a com- 
munity of 3,000 babies. Each day of the year a long grave is 
opened, and only ten children in each hundred escape these 365 
hospital graves. Cases of still greater mortality, in modern 
times, and in this country, are not unknown or uncommon. 

In European countries, generally, foundling hospitals have been 
favorite institutions, encouraged by governments, fostered by 
bequests and endowments, and in their care priests, sisters, 
nurses, and servants constitute, in some cases, almost an army ; 
yet they do little more than save one life in ten. If any one 
institution does better, it is cause for distinction. 
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In my observations of public charities, I have seen no such 
careful nursing, such sisterly, motherly, almost saintly, ministra- 
tions to all the afflictions of poverty, wounds, insanity, and disease, 
whether in infancy or all intervening stages of life, to old age, 
that brings childhood again, as that rendered by the various sister- 
hoods of the Roman Catholie Church. In their well-trained, skil 
ful hands, and by their loving ways, the sweet angel of charity 
herself seems to have taken a woman’s form. Young babes, 
committed to such care, would seem to be the nearest possible to 
a mother’s love; yet the Montreal Board of Health reported that 
of 4,059 infants received by the Grey Nuns at the hospital, be- 
tween the years 1865 and 1870, only 292 were living on the Ist of 
January, 1871. 

In 1868, at the great Foundling’s Hospital on Ward’s Island, 
near New York, 1,527 children were received in eleven months, 
and all died within the first year but 80, and of these, the report 
says, quite a number have small chance for life. That this was 
not owing wholly to the aggregation of a large number in one 
asylum, is indicated by the fact that at the State Almshouse at 


} 


Tewksbury, in Massachusetts, where 153 motherless infants only 
were admitted in five years ending 1873, all died but fifteen. 

The board of Charities of Michigan, though it has had the 
matter under anxious consideration, has refrained from making 
any recommendation to the legislature, with a view to State aid in 
the case of foundlings. The subject is one of very great difliculty ; 
the State has been doing so much in a spirit of liberal, enlight- 
ened Christianity, and so much remains to be done, that it has 
been thought best to leave this branch of public charity, pressing 
though it be, to the county organizations, and such private benevo- 


lent associations as will, it is hoped, give it more attention. 


Such efforts, too, while they are by no means commensurate with 


the necessities of the case, yet, so far as they go, are more suc- 
cessful in saving life, fearful as their failures are. Governments 
and States, as is seen by the deplorable citations we have made, 
can do almost any thing better than they can nurse motherless 
babes. 

The State and the public can do much to prevent immorality, 
much to check the progress of poverty and crime, and in that way 
diminish the number of paupers and foundling children in far 
greater ratio than it can save the feeble little lives, when they, so 


innocent and helpiess, yet in such numbers, and so unwelcome, 
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appeal for help that cannot be adequately rendered, because born 
without mothers in any motherly sense, in a world where there js 
no substitute for a mother’s love and nurture. 

Addressing the Michigan superintendents of the poor, at thei: 
last Annual Convention, the writer used this language : — 

‘** I cannot refrain, gentlemen superintendents, from commending 
these little ones to your especial attention, and to that of : 


hear or shall read of these proceedings. There are none of you 


who have not to provide for more or less such infants. When 
those sweet little eyes, that as yet are unable to estimate the near- 
ness or the distance of your kindly faces, but look into them as 
they do at the lamps and stars, unknowing whether they be alike 
near or far; feeling wants that cannot be expressed, destitute, 
without knowing it, of that maternal care which young beasts and 
birds but rarely miss,—the forlorn babes, while they appeal to 
you, have, nine out of ten of them, but just paused on the contines 
of the kingdom of heaven, and are about to enter where thie least 
is greater than any of God’s children that dwell on earth.’’ 

The State has made ample provision for all its children depend- 
ent by reason of deafness or blindness. The asylum at Flint 
affords excellent home and shelter as well as moral training and 
educational advantages for all such; and the poorhouses and poor 
families, as well as the families who are not poor, can there find 
admission for all who are not mentally and physically unfit for 
instruction in such a place. 


IDIOTS. 


There are in the country almshouses a little more than two hun- 
dred idiots, and at least twice, perhaps three times, that number 
in the State. Of those in the almshouses, half or more are chil- 
dren. In one sense they are all children, because all so helpless. 
In another sense they are none of them children, because so 
entirely separated from all that goes to make up the idea of child- 
hood, as entertained by nearly all who think of children. For this 
class of defectives the poorhouse has no ameliorations; they are 
merely fed, and so far clothed as practicable. No instruction is 
attempted, and in the poorhouse none is possible. Nothing can be 
urged in their behalf with promise of advantage so long as they 
have but the almshouse for an asylum. Some of them are utterly 
incapable of help or improvement anywhere; but many, perhaps 
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nost of .them, could, under proper circumstances, be greatly 
changed for the better. 

Idiots are especially provided for in Massachusetts, Connecticut 
New York, Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, and Pennsylvania. Several other 
States, having no asyluins for them of their own, send them el 
where for treatment and education, at some stipulated 
keeping. The Massachusetts reports describe a tolerably success- 
ful management in that State; and I quote a few lines for the 
encouragement of those persons who suppose this most pitiable 
class, in whose behalf no attempt has been made in Michigan, to 
be incapable of receiving help, comfort, or any degree of eduea- 
tion. ‘Phe report referred to says of the idiots in the Massachu- 

tts school, ** They are well and comfortably clad, housed, and 
lodged ; have abundance of nourishing food, and are kept serupu- 
lously clean. They are taught daily in school and in the work- 
shop, are subject to gentle and kind discipline, and are never made 
to suffer any corporeal pain for any offence whatever. By force of 
custom they become regular in their habits, govern their appetites, 
and strive to obtain approbation, and can reciprocate kind feeling. 


They learn to prefer cleanliness to filth; neatly served at table, 


+) 


they acquire habits of propriety. The girls are exercised daily in 


such work as they can manage; the boys work daily in the shop, 
and some acquire simple trades.’’ 

The French, adepts as they are in almost all attainments, have 
excelled in teaching idiots. ‘They describe their success, in rather 
a Frenchy way, as follows :— 

‘* Thirty-five per cent of these, placed under suitable instruction, 
are so far elevated in the social scale, and so much improved in 
deportment and self-government, as to be equal to one-third of an 
average man. Forty per cent have been rendered capable of de- 
portment and work equal to two-thirds of a man. ‘Twenty-five 
per cent come nearer and nearer the average standard, until some 
compare favorably with the average of ordinary young men and 
women.’’ 

The State of Michigan has not produced the equivalent of two- 
thirds of a man from all the idiots under its care during the last 
twenty-five years. The question of an asylum for the feeble- 
minded in our State is pressing more and more upon public atten- 
tion; and it is believed that no long time will elapse before full 


provision will have been made. 
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STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL AT COLDWATER. 


Turning now to a brighter field of dependency and relief, and 
to a duty better discharged, we glance for a moment at the State 
Public School at Coldwater, with refreshed feelings of satisfaction. 
In that homelike institution, Michigan’s own, for there is no other 
like it, the State comes nearer to actual parentage, while it stands 
in loco parentis, than is the case with any other State or govern- 
ment with whose transactions we are acquainted. There the State 
has gathered from the poorhouse, and from circumstance of cesti- 
tution in other places, over three hundred children between the 
ages of four and fourteen years, who have no adequate parentage 
except the mother State. The little ones meet for instruction in a 
central building, where they also take their meals, while for lodg- 
ing and other care they are grouped in cottages in families of 
twenty-five to thirty, each having its matron. 

Many of those children have lost parents who may have been 
affectionate and good; others have parents so helpless from poy- 
erty, or so demoralized from other causes, as to be entirely in- 
capable of affording help or control. Others still had mothers 
only, so far as the world knew; and there are among the little 
innocents some who never had, within the knowledge of those to 
whom they are committed, either fatuer or mother, but appear to 
have been let down out of heaven in a basket, and found, just ready 
to perish, by the patrolling policeman in the gray cold hours of 
the morning watch. 

In the school at Coldwater, the State has undertaken, on the 


true theory of government, to provide for all children who may 


be thrown upon its bounty, in default of natural parental ability. 
In thus assuming and directing the care of these helpless and 
abandoned little ones, the State accepts the theory that the Board 
of Charities has lost no opportunity to press upon public attention, 
that all destitute children are wards of the State, and that the 
term ward implies a guardian and guardianship. The old phrase- 
ology, ‘* watch and ward,” meant perfect guardianship by night 
and by day, — warded by day, watched over by night. There is 
nothing more necessary for the good of the State than this; and 
the words fitly define its duty, and measure its obligation. 

The Board of Charities has urged this as a matter of economy, 
because, though expensive, it is not dear. One boy growing up 
without parents and without watch and ward is liable to cost the 
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public more than the proper rearing of five; and one girl growing 
up in the same way is not only liable, but almost certain, to cause 
much greater damage. 

The pages of God’s word are full of references to the proper 
training of children, and uniformly designate the whole popula- 
tion of a given tribe, state, or country, as the children of that 


*} 


tribe, state, or country : hence the obligation of the State to see 


that parents properly rear their children; and in default of ability 


to do that, inasmuch as the State is the mother of all, the duty 


devolves on her. 

Claim on the State is founded in reason, because, while parents 
are often supported by their children when in want, and are de- 
fended by them when in danger, so the State is always in want and 
always in danger, and is always dependent entirely upon her chil- 
dren for sustenance and for defence. The very last penny in one’s 
possession must go, if necessary, to pay her taxes; and, when 
lives must be sacrified in her defence, she takes the young hus- 
band directly from the marriage-feast, and the widow’s son from 
the bereaved household where he is the only stay and staff. 

Some ancient States that were very enlightened, moved by con- 
siderations of this kind, and appreciating the vital interest of the 
commonwealth in its citizenship, have taken possession of and as- 
sumed the direction of the education of all the children, boys and 
girls, rich or poor. Others, through their philosophers and teach- 
ers, have, in words that have come down to us, sought, though 
they were heathen in the religious sense, to impress upon their 
several governments the duty of rearing the children as belonging 
to the State. An Athenian orator, quoted by Putlendorf, lays 
down maxims and propositions of this kind. 

‘¢ Those are censured as ignorant who imagine that where there 
are the most accurate laws there must be the most excellent men.”’ 
** Virtue derives less advantage and assistance in its growth from 
good statutes, than from good custom and practice.’’ ** The great- 
est part of men of necessity frame their minds according to those 
patterns by which they were first taught and instructed.”” ‘* Wise 
magistrates do not find it becoming to fill the public places with 
proclamations and decrees, but take care that the subjects shall 
have the love of justice and honesty firmly rooted in their minds.”’ 
‘¢ Not the orders of the Senate, but good and generous education, 
was the thing that made a government happy.’’ ‘* Men would 


break through the nicest of political constitutions, if they had not 
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been brought up under a strict obedience to them; whereas 
who had been formed to virtue by regular and constant discipline 


, those 
were the only persons who could, by just conformity, make good 
laws attain a good effect.’ ** The principal design of the Athen- 
ians is not how they may punish disorders, but how they may find 
a way of making the people unwilling to do any thing to cdeserye 


punishment.’’ ‘+ This view was worthy of themselves, but, as to 


the punishment of their people, that was only the business proper 


of an enemy: therefore they ought to take care of all the subjects 
in general, but particularly of the youth.”’ 

Plato says, ** Persons naturally endowed with most excellent 
wits, if they happen to be spoiled in the bringing-up, commonly 
prove the worst of mankind. Can you think that all these barbar- 
ous villanies, all that horrid wickedness that we see in the world, 
proceed from mean and lazy dispositions, and not rather from 
brave and generous spirits perverted by ill education?’’ +‘ To 
lay the foundation of a good government, we must begin with the 
education of children, making them as virtuous as possible, as a 
gardener employs himself about the young and tender plants, and 
then goes on to others.”’ 

Plato also quotes from IHlomer: ‘* Children belong less to their 
parents than to the public. They are the children of the people, 
they are the hope and strength of the State. It is too late to 
mend them when they are spoiled. It signifies nothing to debar 
them from employments when they have rendered themselyes un- 
worthy of them. It is much better to prevent the evil than to be 
obliged to punish it. A king who is the father of all his people 
is more particularly the father of the youth, who are the flower of 
the whole nation. And it is with flowers that fruits are prepared. 
Let, not then, the king disdain to watch over them, and make others 
do the same also in their education. Let him take care that the 
laws of Minos be duly observed, which ordain that children be 
taught to contemn pain and death; to place honor in the neglect 
of pleasure and riches ; to look upon injustice, lying, and slothiful- 
ness, to be infamous vices ; that from their tenderest infancy they 
be instructed in singing the praises of heroes who were beloved by 
the gods. Let the charms of music seize their souls to make their 
manners gentle and fine. Let them be tender to their friends, 
faithful to their allies, and just to all men, even to their most 
inveterate enemies. Let them learn to fear death itself less, and 
all manner of torments, than the stings of conscience. If chil- 
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dren are instructed betimes in these noble maxims, if they are 
instilled into them gently, there will certainly be few but what will 
be inflamed with the love of glory and virtue. It is of the highest 
importance to establish public schools to accustom youth to robust 
exercises of the body, to hinder them from growing lazy and 
effeminate, which will spoil the best tempers in the world.’’ 

The State of Michigan, in establishing the school at Coldwater, 
assumes the care, in the language of the statute, of ** those who are 
neglected and dependent, those who sare maintained in the poor- 
houses, those who have been deserted by their parents, or who are 


orphans, or whose parents have been convicted of crime.”’ 


STATE AGENCY FOR JUVENILE OFFENDERS, 


Like the State Publie School, the State Ay ney for the Care of 


Juvenile Off nders is also peculiar to Michigan. ‘This was estab- 


lished by law in 1873, and is a further effort in a parental capacity 


on the part of the State. The law directs the appointment by the 
governor, of an agent of the Board of Charities in each county ; 
and about thirty have been so appointed. As fast as men of 
proper qualifications can be found who are willing to undertake 
the duty, the appointments are made. 

The agents thus far designated have attended to at least eight 
hundred cases, in which children have been accused before magis- 
trates, or found in circumstances of abandonment or vagrancy. 
where crime was sure to be committed if temptation offered. 
Fully one-half of these children were orphans or half orphans ; 
and the average age is twelve and three-quarters years, an age 
less by three years than that at which, under French law, it is 
allowable to presume the commission of crime. Under sixteen, 
only acts of indiscretion can be charged, or, as they better state 
it in their language, acts without discretion. Over two-thirds of 


. 


the offences of which these children are accused, are larcenies. 
Stealing seems to be the besetting sin of untaught boys, and some 
cultivated men seem not to have outgrown it wholly. 

Out of the eight hundred children referred to, about five hundred 
have been returned to parents, or placed in families, where a large 
proportion of them mend their ways, and give no further trouble ; 
the agents keeping them under observation, and affording them all 
possible encouragement to do well. Over a hundred and fifty of 
these children, that would otherwise have been sentenced by the 
courts to some penal establishment, have by the intervention of 
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the agents been sent to the State Public School, with no criminal} 
record made against them to be remembered to their disadvantag« 
and hinderance in the future. 


From the school pleasant homes are found for them as quickly 


as practicable. The State continues its watchful care over them, 
and resumes its guardianship in case it should appear necessary. 
A pleasant home obtained for the child, in most cases among the 
farmers, brings the boy or girl to the third stage onward and 
upward from the destitution from which he or she had been rescued 
by the State; and, though success in virtuous life cannot be 
assured, the child has furnished the opportunity, and in the great 
majority of cases the opportunity will be improved. Lastly, so far 
as State provision is made for ch'ldren, we have the Reform School 
at Lansing. 


REFORM SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


This is a penal institution, but, under its late alterations, of so 
mild a form that it is perhaps questionable whether the criminal 
features, which have been so nearly eradicated from the institution 
itself as to almost disappear, had not better be wholly removed 
from the process of the courts on which the boys are sent there, 
It is a bad thing to have a criminal record against a boy, if it ean 
be avoided ; and very many of the boys at the Reform School are 
the merest children, with bright sunny faces, all out of character 
with the surroundings and associations. 

Why cannot a law be devised by which magistrates may send 
boys to such a school for discipline, protection, and education, 
and not for penalty, on criminal warrant? Some very learned 
judges in other States in opinions given, when attempts have been 
made by interested parties to rescue young persons from such in- 
stitutions on habeas corpus, have held that the children are not, 
in fact, incarcerated for crime in such a sense as would render 
them subject to such a writ: but that discipline, educational, and 
asylum purposes, so blend in their behalf, that it is in accordance 
with publie policy, that, in default of parental ability, they be so 
committed and so held. 

By a law of Parliament in 1854, the Scotch magistrates were 
directed to sentence children to reformatories when found idle and 
and vagrant, and exposed to commit crime, unless their parents 
could give bail for their lawful conduct. Even that is much better 
than to wait, as we do in Michigan, for a child to steal at least 
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five dollars before he can be sent to the Reform School at 
Lansing. 

In writing a notice of this school last autumn, for the Report of 
the Board of Charities, the secretary observes : 


‘* This institution, which the members of the Board of Commis- 


sioners had formerly to regard with some misgivings, they have 


visited with great satisfaction; and during the last two vears have 
noticed with pleasure a marked improvement, both as to the the- 
ory of its work and the manner in which it is conducted. The 
prison look has in a marked degree disappeared from the faces of 
the hoys, and is replaced by expressions of better promise. A look 
of felony should never be allowed to become established in a boy *s 
face; if so, it is apt to be as a title-page to a life of infamy. Yet 
where we have observed boys walled in for discipline and restraint 
as well as for education, the villanous expression is much more 
marked in them, as a whole, than in grown-up men in the peniten- 
tiaries. Under the recent change of management, the school has 
lost all its prison features: walls, bars, and bolts have disap- 
peared; they, for some years, having ‘stood upon the order of 
their going,’ have at last departed one by one, and the institution 


is becoming, in fact, an industrial school.”’ 
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The State of Michigan (and, I fear, a good many other States) 
has no prison, reformatory, or school for erring and fallen women 
and girls, —no asylum, no home, no refuge. 

The Reform School for Boys at Lansing provides for three 
hundred or more, who are sent there on criminal process; the 
smallest offence giving eligibility to entrance being larceny to 
the amount of five dollars. It is not in the least degree probable 
that these three hundred include one-half of the boys who, under 
the rule, might properly be sent there for discipline and restraint. 
We may safely conclude, therefore, that there are at least six lun- 
dred bad boys in the State, emanating from families deficient in 
moral training, or so disturbed in domestic relations, or in such 
demoralized condition, that the education they have received is 
in the direction of vagrancy and crime. Vagrancy always implies 
crime on the part of boys, and almost always immorality on the 
part of girls; indeed, vagrancy is itself a crime, on account of 
the certainty with which it is associated with crime. 
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From the same families, or from the same class of families, 
there will emanate an equal number of bad girls, or at least an 


equal number of exposed girls. ‘The worst of this is, that while, 
of the whole number of boys that commit faults cognizable by 
the courts, seventy-five out of one hundred will be guilty of lar- 


ceny as a first offence, it is also found to be true of girls that the 
first offence, within the same ages, will be prostitution in about 
the same proportion. This is largely, perhaps mainly, in conse- 
quence of the fact that there is less resistance from society to be 
overcome in that direction than in that of other criminal conduct, 
there being less danger of arrest and punishment. On this class 
of girls—and there are more than six hundred of them in Mich- 
igan—the State, with all its public-spirited men and charitable 
women, turns its buck absolutely, excepting as to the very inade- 
quate relief afforded at Coldwater, so small in this particula 
respect as but slightly to affect the aggregate of the evil, yet of 
inestimable value as far as it applies. 

Oflicers of the law know all these girls, —at least, they know 
more than six hundred of them, — but they arrest them with reluc- 
tance, or not at all; generally not at all, unless compelled to do 
so on the complaint of some one, and complaints in such cases 
are not numerous; while, if a vagabond boy is known to commit 
a theft or other crime, accusation and arrest are almost certain. 
Magistrates and police justices in our State feel embarrassed 
when young girls are brought before them. The justice is at his 
wits’ end, and knows not what to do; the accused is often a 
mere child, and there is no place within the State to which the 
magistrate may send her. He is likely to be deeply moved wit! 
compassion, and generally feels obliged to discharge the accused, 
or, What amounts to the same thing, releases her on suspended 
sentence. Oftentimes he admonishes such a one with kindliest 
manner; and the strong man’s tears have been known to fa 
upon the cold books of the law that lie upon his table. He 
endeavors to see and persuade the girl’s relatives or friends, i 
she have any, to more carefully watch over her. 

The probability strongly is, unless her conduct is ignored by) 
the police, that within a few days or weeks she will appear in 
court again, and in the course of a few months go through a 
series of arrests and discharges; the case becoming more and 
more flagrant as she grows older, until finally she is sent perhaps 
from some distant county to the Detroit House of Correction. 
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Phat is the only prison for women and girls within the State.- 

only a prison for men, with a department for women, avery 
bad thing in itself; moreover, it is a prison in which the State 
has no interest, beyond a kind of tenancy at will, or on transient 
contract, and over which it has no control. From = this place 
again, When the day arrives for the expiration of the girl's sen- 
tence, if she be comely and attractive in manner, it is not uncom- 
mon fora carriage to be in waiting at the gates to convey her to 
some house of infamy, where, with changed garments and some- 


times in luxurious apartments, she begins again a course of life 


from which she might have been rescued at an early age by the 


vreat, good State in which she lives, if these who knew of her 
exposed condition at the time, and could with certainty forecast 
her career, had at their command any well-devised system for her 
protection and restraint. 

This being so. and largely in consequence of this state of 
things. the magistrates sentence girls very reluctantly to the 
prison referred to, for offences under circumstances that appeal to 
their compassion ; and it thus becomes the policy of the State, or 
results from its lack of policy in this particular, that almost the 
whole number of disorderly girls that live within its borders are 
kept afloat on the surface, or they dwell unrestrained beneath the 
surface of society ; while as to an equal number of equally bad 
boys, the State does try with ample facilities to afford asylum, 
school, and rescue, with most encouraging suecess. 

While we are not certain that a depraved girl or woman is in any 
degree morally worse than a boy or man delinquent in the same 
way, yet it is incumbent on the guardians of public interest to 
adjust the treatment of the subject to the effects produced upon 
the public welfare, rather than with sole reference to the actual 
or relative moral turpitude of the conduct involved. Viewed in 
this light, it is of vastly more consequence to the moral well- 
being of the State that the exposed girls should be looked after 
than the boys, if it were possible to suppose that an enlightened 
community would neglect either. 

It is not solely for ressons connected with the certainty of 
parental obligations, without which there could be no families, 
that all governments have exacted under severe penalties, legal 
and social, perfect purity and fidelity on the part of women, 
involving a severity of judgment where woman is at fault that 


is sustained and executed socially with augmented force and 
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severity by women themselves ; but there are reasons in the very 


extraordinary nature of the case that force themselves upon the 
attention of all who observe the course of poverty and crime, and 
which demand of the political economist as well as the moralist, 
an exceptional view of unchastity in women, as compared with 
unchastity in general. As the world goes, an unchaste man is not 
considered, by either men or women, as utterly worthless. An 
unchaste woman is, and is called abandoned; and, though an 
abandoned woman implies an abandoned man, we hear less ot! 
abandoned men. 

If it was asked concerning a man, Is he a respectable man? 
how different the inquiry in its meaning than if made concerning 
a woman! With what change of signification the word virty 
applies to the sexes respectively! Men have been said to have 
many virtues: a woman that lacks one in particular is not cred- 
ited with having any. I beg not to be misunderstood here. | 
am speaking of what is; not maintaining that ** whatever is, is 
right.”’ 

If a woman is heard to utter a profane expression upon the city 
street, or elsewhere in public, it does not indicate with certa/nty 
any other fault ; but men who hear it will so far presume unchastit) 
as to regard the profane utterances as intended to call attention 
to and advertise it. If a girl or woman is seen intoxicated in 
a publie place, if she is arrested for larceny, if she is in any 
way delinquent before the criminal courts, if she is in any way 
involved in public disturbances, the public generally will infer, 
and with probable cause, that she is unchaste. Virtue, in this 
respect, comports with modesty; and where modesty is so far dis- 
placed that crime in other respects is committed, chastity is at 
least considered doubtful by the world generally. 

These statements do not imply a severity of men’s judgment ; 
and it is perhaps an indication that they are not wholly unjust, 
that women apply such tests of character to women, and ask fol 
judgment with fewer recommendations to mercy. 

When we consider the grace, the glory even, of those sweet 
influences that form themselves in a nimbus of light about the 
heads of sisters and wives and mothers, commanding respectful 
deference from strangers, and bathing all domestic affections in 
such purity that the atmosphere of the home circle appears to be 
close upon the celestial gates, so that a 


**Charm from the skies seems to hallow us there,’? — 
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it is not surprising that worse than outer darkness ensues when 
the light of a household has gone out in the one most essential 
particular; and in view of this is the care which men have taken, 
in all ages and countries, that this fault shall not be even sus- 
pected. 

Savage and barbarous countries may punish such offences with 
death to both parties; and in the more enlightened, though there 


may not be always present at the judgment those who may be 


qualified to cast the first stone, yet all join to make the penalty 


capital, in its social aspect at least. 

The wreck of womanhood is the saddest casualty that ever falls 
upon the human family. There is such a radiance of beauty in 
the virtuous household! There is heard the mother’s voice. The 
ear is more tenacious of its memories than any other faculty ; and 
the old man far out on the sea of life hears across lone intervals 
of years and wide wastes of sin, always in tears, and often in 
penitence, the gentle voice, in its old tones, of her who stood by 
the far-away shore, and wept over his departure, when he launched 
his little bark, perhaps while storms were gathering, and sailed 
away. 

The pure mother’s influence has no equal; for its loss 
no earthiy substitute, and for criminal default the world tolerates 
no expiation. The withholding of condemnation by charity's 
most pitying eye, and the sorrowing expression from One whose 
compassion was boundless even for all, ** Go, and sin no more, ”’ 
is, at the best, about all the light that ever shines on such dreary 
dwellings as have thus bordered on the shades of death. Yet it is 
a relief to remember that when the great sacrifice was made upon 
Calvary, and its illustrious victim about to bow his head, in 
token that all was finished, there was not only a man, who was a 
thief, and was forgiven while nailed to the cross, but there was 
also a woman, Who had been a magdalen, and to whom much had 
been forgiven, who, with other woman, came and wept over that 
scene ; looking on, afar otf, it was true, yet with all womanly sym- 
pathy, and nearer to that turbulent and excited mob of execu- 
tioners than any man among the friends of Jesus dared to go. In 
her all was pure womanly. 

You, gentlemen of the several States, almoners as you are of 
the public bounty, delegated as you are by the people of the Com- 
monwealths to look after the welfare of those who are orphaned of 


all other care, need no admonitions to prompt your sense of duty 
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toward the wards of the State. Many of you have grown gray 
and old while pondering with anxiety, and laboring hard to nour- 


ish and protect those who seem not only to have been orphaned of 


parents, but of God’s providence as well, in their utter desolation. 
What you most need is not only an intelligent awakening of the 
solicitude you already feel, but some additional facilities for mak- 
ing your work more effective. 

The pauper-house is necessarily a fearfully bad school for 
dependent children, especially for girls; the jail is much worse 
still for the delinquent. Bad as is the hereditary tendency to 
crime and poverty, the surroundings or the environment of a 
child in jail, or poorhouse, is much worse than any moral taint 
in the blood, or any natural depravity in the heart. 

If a little girl whose parents may have been of the purest for 
many generations is orphaned in infancy, or, by such changes in 
social condition as are not infrequent, is committed to the care of 
vicious persons, and left at large in back alleys with corrupt asso- 
ciates, as she grows toward womanhood, or if she be reared with 
prostitutes in an almshouse (and they are all more or less in- 
fested with them), she will in all probability become corrupt. 
Indeed. it is hardly a question of probability: the case is one 
that approaches nearly to certainty. 

Conversely, the child of the most depraved ancestry, if she be 
not physically impaired, if rescued early from a demoralizing 
environment, and subjected to such sweet influences as prevail in 
a virtuous family, will with a high degree of certainty grow up 
religiously and good, according to the teaching she may receive, 
and the example she may be privileged to follow. 

If we may reflect upon this subject in the light of probable con- 
sequences, then, although the careful training of boys is vastly 
important, yet, when it is considered that the demoralizing influ- 
ence emanating from a really depraved girl is twenty-fold greater 
than from a vicious boy, the question assumes additional conse- 
quence froin that fact, and demands attention. 

The ranks of fallen women are not so largely recruited from the 
industrious and orderly classes of society as may be supposed. 
For the honor of humanity, the cases in which a studious series 
of deceptive influences, designed to betray, are deliberately 
practised by one party to beguile the other from the paths of 
virtue, are not nearly so numerous as popularly assumed. ‘There 
are seducers, indeed, very accomplished and very dangerous, but 
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their numbers are not great; nor are they so nearly all of one sex 
as commonly alleged. The statements that lewd girls so often 
make in regard to the manner in which their innocence was be- 
traved are sometimes true, as dicers’ oaths are sometimes true; 
and the stories that lunatics relate as to treatment received from 
their keepers are sometimes true; but more generally the whole 
narrative is substantially false. 

The ranks of abandoned women that so infest all our towns and 
cities are mainly recruited from the abodes of poverty and crime, 
where vice already has at least partial possession. Little boys 
and girls are reared on back streets and dark alleys, or in squalid 
neglect elsewhere, without the least restraint, and with all possible 
evil example before them, many of them never having heard of 
virtue, and not knowing of its existence. As the girls grow up 
they acquire feminine grace of person, and the boys steal on their 
behalf and on their own. The means of fashionable attire are at 
last obtained, and a course of criminal life is fully established. 
The young courtesan, haying thus entered upon her career, goes 
forth to prey upon mankind. The admitted fact that her victims 
are often as bad as herself does not in the least diminish the obli- 
gations of society to check the evil. 

The victims of their own faults, by reason of the strange 
woman, are more numerous than from all other casualties, includ- 
ing war and pestilence; and, taking the whole world and all his- 
toric times into view, the victims of intemperance, thickly as their 
bones strew the valley of death, are relatively few compared with 
those to whom the wise man in proverb referred when, intending 
to sum up all the horrors, he said, ** Yea, many strong men have 
been slain by her, and her house is the way to hell, going down 
to the chamber of death.’? From her destruction no whole classes 
of men escape. Prophets and priests, nobles, senators and kings, 
rich and poor, learned and ignorant, alike, are among those who 
have met thus with worse than death, and death also. Amon: 


yr 
+ 


all **the infections that the sun sucks up from bogs, fens, flats, 
there are no diseases that afflict the human family that are so 
severe or so deadly as those, by which God makes, in this respect, 
the way of the transgressor hard, whether man or woman; viti- 
ating the blood often for many generations after the offence has 
been committed, it attests to children’s children, though happily 
they do not always know it, the fearful outrage that had been com. 
mitted against their nature before they had any being. 
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The great number of wanton women and girls abroad make it 
very dangerous for your sons in all their necessary walks and 


journeys in the business of their lives. Such, in this country, is 


the chivalrous regard for and devotion to the protection of modest 
women, that one of your daughters may travel by night and day 
with almost complete safety throughout the entire extent of the 
great country. Molestations and outrages sometimes occur, but 
very rarely; and danger, or even the appearance of it, is not 
often to be apprehended. On the contrary, one of your sons is 
never free from danger under similar circumstances, by highway, 
railway or steamer, walking to business, or returning from 
church; near home, or in distant States; the net, often not in 
vain, is spread plainly in his sight. Endowed with instincts and 
passions that Nature transmits with more certainty than she 
bestows sight or hearing or any other sense, how shall he escape, 
if legislators and lawgivers will make no attempt to restrain and 
virtuously rear the great number of neglected female children that 
annually grows into and from mere destitution swells the number 
of those to whom we refer? 

** What shall we do,”’ writes a citizen of Baltimore, ‘* to protect 
the sixty thousand young men and youths of our city from the two 
or three thousand immoral girls that are so diligent in temptation? ”’ 

It is not the project of prisons for females, much as they are 
needed in many States, and certainly as they must be had, that 
we wish to press upon your attention here and now. It is not for 
a place to confine, restrain, and punish those whose fixed manner 
of life is thought by some good people, and almost always thought 
by the unfortunates themselves, to be hopeless of amendment, 
and to admit of no remedy after a criminal record had been made 
in the courts ; but we urge upon you, who so closely represent the 
people here, the necessity of providing shelter and refuge for the 
very young girls that are exposed, in behalf of whom there is 
the most ample encouragement for the interposition of restraining 
influences, and such substitutes for good homes as, to the home- 
less, may have many of the attributes of real good homes ; where 
education, good examples, industrious habits, loving sympathy, 
religious observances, may all combine to give a new and upward 
tendency to a course that may have already begun to acquire 
momentum in the direction of irretrievable disaster. 

Your reader, at the last session of the Michigan Legislature, 
prepared, and caused to be introduced, a bill to appropriate twenty 
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thousand dollars to commence the construction of a State Refuge 
for girls between the ages of ten and fourteen years. An estab- 
lishment was proposed within very moderate expense, and for a 
class of girls restricted to ages within which the most distrustful 
of men would concede the great probability of doing good. The 
bill passed the House with a laree majority, but failed in the Sen- 
ate. The Senators nearly all favored the provisions of the bill, but 
were unwilling to add to the list of appropriations, already so 
large, for publie buildings, at that session. I remarked to one of 


the Senators that the money was thus saved to the treasury in one 


sense, yet I feared it would cost the State more than twenty 


thousand dollars per year to do without the use of it in the man- 
ner proposed, 

Many of the States that have made advance in charitable insti- 
tutions have reformatories for young girls; and in the attempted 
wood education of them, as well as of the boys, they meet with a 
high degree of success, and with many failures, as other purents 
do in the best-regulated families with children generally. But the 
duty in either case is none the less apparent or incumbent ; and we 
may here quote to such States as are deficient in this particular, 
and to such persons as are incredulous of the possibility of doing 
good in this direction, the words that were by Divine inspiration 
addressed to mankind : — 

** As thou knowest not what is the way of the spirit, nor how 
the bones do grow in the womb of her that is with child; even so 
thou knowest not the works of God who maketh all. In the 
morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thine hand ; 
for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, either this or that, or 
whether they both shall be alike good.’’ 
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Mr. Letcnworra (of New York) heartily commended Mr. 
Lord’s able paper. It was gratifying for him to see that in Michi- 
gan it had been demonstrated that the gloomy prison built for the 
incarceration of the hardened criminal was not necessary for the 
child, and that it had done away with these streng barriers and 
walls about its reform school. He hoped the example would be 
followed elsewhere, and that no boy should be degraded by unne- 
cessary severity in the effort to reclaim him. ‘The boy should be 
treated as a boy, and the man as a man; their different natures 
considered, and greater mercy extended to erring childhood. 
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While the State assumes to act in loco parentis, it should exercise 
toward the child the parental attributes in the way of gentle: 
treatment, guidance, and admonition, rather than the discipline 


designed for the adult criminal who has reached the years of 


responsibility and judgment. Home life should, as far as prac- 
ticable, be made a feature of all institutions having the care or 
reformation of children. 

In regard to the class of girls mentioned, the work, as Mr. 
Lord had ably shown, was one of pressing importance. ‘The idea 
had forced itself upon his mind, that it was pre-eminently a woman’s 
work, and so far as his observation went it had been more success- 
ful in their hands. He hoped that in this field woman’s efforts 
would be exercised to the fullest extent possible, by such methods 
as her peculiar tact and knowledge of her own sex suggested as 
most feasible. 

Mr. Letchworth then alluded briefly to the children’s work in 
New York State. He said that in a general visitation made in 
1875, there were a hundred and thirty-six institutions for the care 
of children, all of which, with the exception of two, he had _ per- 
sonally visited. 17,791 children were cared for, including the 
dependent, delinquent, and defective classes, aside from those 
receiving aid through newsboys’ lodging-houses and_ industrial 
schools. A large work in this direction was also being carried on, 
chiefly in New York and Brooklyn. In addition to the aid atforded 
by the State, large amounts were annually contributed by the 
benevolent in the carrying-on of this work. Mr. Letchworth then 
exhibited some large photographic views of the buildings of the 
Nursery and Child’s Hospital, New York, and its country branch 
at Staten Island, with its beautiful cottages ; also the ground plans 
of their construction and the laying out of the grounds; and ex- 
plained the successful workings of this noble charity, which is still 
under the efficient direction of its founder, Mrs. Cornelius Du Bois. 

Mr. Murray Surrey, president of the Children’s Home of Cin- 
cinnati, said, ‘* We do the same work in our Home as is done in 
similar institutions elsewhere. We obtain our children by becom- 
ing acquainted with the poor, by knowing those to whom our help 
should be given, by the poor gaining confidence in our institution. 
We have now four boys to one girl inmate. The reason of this 
seems to be that young boys are a trouble to their poor mothers, 
while a young girl is her companion and assistant, and is therefore 
kept at home. The greater part of the children received are be- 
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tween two and eight years. Why? Because the mother cannot 
go out to work with them at home, or, if she wants to marry again, 
they are in the way. I think one of the dangers of these institu- 


tions is the tendency to break up the family relation, by givin 


parents an opportunity to rid themselves of their children, 1 


think a great deal of harm has been done in our work by trying to 


paint all things in the color of the rose, and make all thines bright. 


I approve of Mr. Letchworth’s idea not to have hig 


h walls around 
our institutions. The number of children in the Home Jan. 1, 
Is77, was 58; number admitted that year, 2115; number re-ad- 
mitted, 124. Many people would say the number of re-admis- 
sions was a blot on the work, but it is not so. Perhaps we have 
an application for a child from an old-fashioned man and wife: 
we send them a bright young fellow ; he is too smart for them, and 
hack comes a letter saying, ‘We don’t want your boy.’ We 
take the boy back, and send out instead a slow, plodding boy, 
and receive an answer that he is a‘ splendid boy.’ We some- 
imes send a boy out five or six times; and such a boy is some- 
times the best and most intelligent of them all. We seek to place 
the right children in the right place. ”’ 

Mrs. Loutse Rockwoop Warpner. — It was not my intention, 
when I came to attend this meeting, to make any report. I 
thought to sit humbly at the feet of wisdom, and gain information 
from the many savants and eminent philanthropists here assembled, 
But as I have, since my arrival, received credentials as a delegate 
from the Woman’s Social Science Association of Illinois, and a 
most earnest request that I should report the progress of our 
Industrial School for Girls, I improve this opportunity you have so 
kindly given me, with great diffidence. After hearing Dr. Iloyt’s 
remarks on Tuesday, I felt impelled to say something in regard to 
the dependent and homeless girls of my own State, and to tell of 
what we were trying to accomplish for their good. I find, on 
investigation, that the subject of industrial education for dependent 
children, particularly for girls, has received comparatively little 
attention. ‘There had been established, up to 1876, thirty reform 
and industrial schools in nineteen of the States of the Union, the 
remaining States and Territories having no such institutions. 

I find that the slight provision already made for reformation is 
for boys mainly. Fifteen of these reformatory institutions are for 
boys only ; four for girls only; and eleven for boys, with a small 


department for girls; and in many of these (as in our own State 
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Reform School), when more space is needed for the boys, the girls 
are crowded out. 

In the State of Wisconsin, there was established at Waukesha, 
in 1860, a fine reform and industrial school for boys and gir! 


1h iS, 


In 1870, more room was wanted for the increasing number of boys, 


and the girls in the institution, seventy-three in number, were 
discharged from the school; the understanding being that the 
legislature would immediately appropriate a sum for the establish- 
ment of a similar institution for the dependent and incorrigible 
girls of the State. Eight years have passed, and the subject has 
as yet received no attention. I visited the school in Waukesha 
some time since, and found a magnificent farm of many broad 
acres, under a very high state of cultivation; eight fine stone 
buildings, surrounded with beautiful grounds ; and five hundred and 
fifty-three boys receiving the advantages of this excellent industria] 
school. The State of Wisconsin is appropriating forty thousand 
dollars every year to the maintenance of this noble charity. Upon 
inquiring why the girls who had formerly been inmates of this 
institution had been dismissed and denied the advantages of so 
good a school, and what had become of them, I was told that 
was found impracticable to connect the work of both sexes in one 
institution, and they were utterly unable to tell me what ha 
become of the girls. Does it take a very vivid imagination to 
picture the wretched fate of some of them? 

Soon after the war, the attention of several benevolent ladies of 
Southern Illinois was drawn to the great need of some effort in 
this direction, by the difficulty they found in securing a place of 
refuge, some home or industrial school, for a number of fricndless, 
dependent girls, who came under their care through an orphan- 
asylum whose charter did not permit children over twelve years of 
age to remain in the institution, The girls were provided with 
homes as soon as possible after being received into the asylum; 
but it was not a training or industrial school, and, as the girls 
mostly came from the very poorest and most undisciplined class of 
society, they were found unsatisfactory, and were returned again 
and again. As they reached the age of twelve years, the question 
arose, What shall be done with them? It became evident then, 
unless they could be put into some training school, and disciplined, 
and taught some useful employment, that they were lost. I visited 
the Reform School then in Chicago, but found that the girls who 
had been in that institution had been discharged to make room 
for more boys. 
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I visited other institutions, both Catholic and Protestant, but 
found no place for my charge. I went to Wisconsin and Missouri, 
with similar results. ‘There was not a place under the broad 
canopy of God’s heaven in which to place those poor, uncared-for 
waifs of society ; and to-day jive of those innocent little girls are 
living a life of sin and shame, wever to be reclaimed. At the 
present time the Reform School at Pontine, Ill... is under the 
generous patronage of the State, receiving an appropriation of 


thirty thousand dollars every year for its support; but the depen- 


dent, homeless girls of this great Commonwealth have no place of 


refuge, either endowed by the State (whose wards they should be) 
or by private charity. 

It is stated that in the reform schools already established, 6,563 
youthful vagrants have been trained for useful citizenship, at a total 
annual expense of less than one nillion dollars. Then we find, 
from an economical view, that, exclusive of the cost of jails, alms- 
houses, station-houses, criminal courts, arrests, trials, and police 
expenses, the people of the United States are taxed annually /if- 
teen millions for the actual support of 38,000 criminals and 116,- 
QUO paupers, allowance being made for all enforced labor by those 
recipients of the public bounty. Could any argument be stronger 
in favor of the establishment of industrial and reformatory schools ? 
It is stated that the actual reformation of inmates of well-estab- 
lished reform schools varies from seventy to eighty-five per cent ; 
and the average time required to sever old associations, form 
correct habits, learn a trade, and go forth useful members of the 
community, is only two yeurs. 

The reformation of vagrant girls is generally thought to be 
hopeless; and they are left to the street, at the merey of unprin- 
cipled and vile men, until they become too troublesome to be 
endured, when they are arrested, dragged to prison, confined with 
worse criminals, and again turned out upon the street, more 
desperate than before. In regard to this matter, the managers of 
the Society for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents, New 
York, give the experience and observation of forty years, which 
shows the opposite of this to be the truth. And the Superin- 
tendent of the Connecticut Industrial School for Girls says, in his 
interesting report for 1876, ‘* An impression has prevailed, that 
the results of industrial and reformatory schools in cases of way- 
ward girls are less satisfactory than of wayward boys ; but our brief 


experience of six years, as well as that of the Massachusetts 
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Industrial School for Girls twenty-two years, has shown that not 
less than seventy-five per cent of the former inmates of these 
schools are doing well, and that the great majority will becom, 
respectable and useful women.’’ 

After discovering that there absolutely was no place where wi 
could place the destitute girls of Ilinois, a number of us, strong 
hope and faith, proceeded to organize an Illinois Industrial Schoo! 
for Girls. We met in June, 1877, and adopted the constitution 
and by-laws, and to-day are a thoroughly organized and chartered 
association. Immediately after our organization I wrote to every 
county clerk and poorhouse in the State, and received replies from 
about half of them, ascertaining in that manner that there were 
about six hundred such girls in the poorhouses. Since that time | 


have visited a number of poorhouses myself, and have found many 


intelligent little girls, who ought to be in industrial schools. We 
were invited by Mr. Wines to make statistics of such girls and 
their condition, and report to the State Board of Charities, which 
we will do at our next meeting. We have as far as possible taken 
the plan of the Connecticut Industrial School for the model of our 
school, as from reports I received from different institutions I 
found that was probably the most effective plan. 

We hardly expected to open our school for two or three years 
yet; but last fall I found the interest throughout the State was so 
general concerning what we wished to do, that we opened the 
school last November, with only about fifty dollars in the treasury. 
We have now twenty-nine girls in our school, and when I | 
home I had four applications for admission. I have, as yet, failed 
to find a single person who is not willing to assist when I explain 
the object of our work; and we have never as yet been without 
funds. 

We have secured good homes for four girls already, although our 
intention is not to provide any with homes until they are fully 
fitted for it. We make the vice-president of each district respon- 
sible for the girls put in homes in their district. The capacity of 
our institution is about one hundred inmates; we could have had 
that number from Chicago alone, could we have taken them. Of 
course we have been under the necessity of the closest economy, 
and, aside from the salary of the superintendent and matron, the 
expenses are about seventy dollars per month. 

We have met with some objections from the members of our 
State Board of Charities because we did not take both boys and 
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girls; but we became convinced, on investigation and earnest con- 
sultation with those in charge of similar institutions, that it was far 
better to take girls only ; and we intend to teach them useful trades 
and employments, giving them especially a thorough training in all 
kinds of housework, and suflicient schooling for all practical pur- 
poses. I am convinced it is far better for women to be associated 
with men in the management of such institutions, as it should be a 
work of love ; a work for which nature has eminently fitted women 
to engage in, I believe, most successfully. It has been demon- 
strated in the success of Mrs. Lynde, a most noble woman (Presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Industrial School for Girls, and the first 
woman in the United States to be appointed on a State Board of 
Charities), that in jails and other places where the more degraded 
and hardened portions of humanity are found, woman’s influence 
for good is greater than that of man. And, gentlemen, is this 
strange when we remember that almost every man, woman, and 
child, no matter how degraded and forsaken, must have some time 
known a mother’s love and sympathy ? 

Dr. Byers stated that in Ohio the matter was regulated by 
statute law. Each county may build an institution to maintain a 
children’s home. 

Mrs. Dav had some fault to find with Mr. Lord’s report. Te 
put forth as the reason for saving the girls, that the boys would 
thereby be protected. She thought that the boys were not so 
often lost through the instrumentality of bad girls as young girls 
were ruined by men far above their age. It was not one cause, 
nor two, nor three causes only, that produces the great evil of 
prostitution. Where there was an abandoned woman there must 
also be an abandoned man. In examining the statistics she had 
found that a very prolific source of the evil was that the girls were 
not able to earn their bread by labor. ‘These girls did not come 
alone from the lower and middle classes; but the daughters of 
the higher classes, when misfortune overtook them, and they were 
unable to earn a living, resorted to prostitution for a livelihood. 
She had, for instance, found a minister’s daughter, who had been 
well educated, leading a life of shame. Women should be trained 
to earn their own bread in honest ways. 

Rev. Tuomas Lex, superintendent of the Cincinnati Bethel, 
said that there was a home for street-boys in connection with the 
Union Bethel. At first we received all boys who came; but 


mothers of boys came down frequently, and charged us with 
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enticing their boys from home, and we then made a rule to receive 
none but homeless boys. We have offered them every inducement 
to come to our home: we have a tolerably well-furnished dormi- 
tory, and a sitting-room ; we charge them nothing for their lodging ; 
they have the use of the bath-room, and the only charge we make 
is ten cents for their meals: yet we have very few boys. I think 
there is danger of our making pauperism and crime in this country 
too comfortable. Extravagance in buildings for these classes 
ought to be discountenanced. 


The debate on Mr. Lord’s Report here closed, and the Conference 
proceeded to its final business before adjournment. The usual 
votes of thanks were passed, and the Chairman and Secretaries 
were authorized to print the Proceedings in such form and number 
of copies as they might find expedient. They were also made a 
committee to call the Conference for 1879, and to make arrange- 
ments for the same. Finally at six p.m. on the 23d of May, the 
Fifth Annual Conference adjourned. 


